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INTRODUCTION 



Comxnumty College Exemplary Instructional Programs, 1994-1995 is the volume of 
outstanding academic programs published by the National Council of Instructional 
Administrators (NCIA). 

This present volume contains five sections corresponding to the five categories in 
which programs were originally submitted to NCIA for its Annual Exemplary 
Instructional Program Awards. These awards are presented at the annual AACC 
convention held each April. 

Section I includes the description of two programs which won the award for best 
prn g]rflm using technology with underprepared students. Edited versions of all other 
entrants are also included. 

Section n includes the description of two programs which won the award for best 
pmgraTn using technology with transfer students . Edited versions of all other 
entrants are also included. 

Section in includes the description of one program which won the award for best 
prn ^nm using technology with occupational students . An honorable mention is also 
contained. Edited versions of all other entrants are also included. 

Section IV includes the edited description of the two entries in the category best 
program for rccTuitrnftnt and retention of minority faculty . No award was made in 
this category. 

Section V includes the description of one program which won the award for best 
program naming technology in staff development . Two honorable mentions are also 
included. Edited versions of all other entrants are also included. 

In all, 94 programs are described herein. 

Each program cites the institutional contact person, the college address and phone 
number and the name of the CEO. An "Index of Participating Colleges" is contained 
at the end of the book. 

Programs were nominated as exemplary by the participating colleges. Each college 
determined the category or categories in which to compete. Program narratives were 
restricted to a maximum of 1000 words, For this volume some editing for style and 
length has been done. 

Programs submitted were required to address three criteria in their narrative: 

1 . Mus'. identify how the program is innovative and creative. 

2. Must provide measures of program success. 

3. Could be adopted /adapted by other two-year colleges. 

In certain instances colleges chose to address each of the criteria in turn within their 
narratives. In other instances colleges generally covered the criteria, but with no 
direct reference to them. 
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B^ond presenting its awards, the National Council of Instructional Administrators 
makes no judgment on the merit of individual programs, but is pleased to include 
programs as submitted. Program evaluators were selected by the NCIA Executive 
Board from colleges not submitting entries. 

The Covmdl is pleased to provide, as part of its membership services, a copy of this 
publication to institutional and individual members. On a periodic basis the Council 
publi^es other materials of interest to academic administrators. A quarterly 
Newsletter is also distributed to all NCIA members. 

Additional copies of this publication are available for $15.00 each. Orders may be 
sent to NCIA, P. O. Box 198642, NashviUe, Tennessee 37219-8642. Checks should 
be made payable to NCIA. 
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SECTION I 



PROGRAM AWARD WINNERS 



STARS Student T r^glrfny a nd Retentloa for Succe— 
Brevmrd Community College 
1519 Cleerlake Road 
Cocoa, FL 32932 
(407) 632-1111 
C.E.O.: IfaxweU C. King 
Contact Penon: Elena Flom 



Strategy Narrative: In 1991, Brevard Community College was awarded a multi-year 
grant by the U.S. Department of Education's Title III Strengthening Institutions 
program. The grant's theme is Student Success: its target populations are at-risk 
and underprepared students. Our program was recognized by the USDE in 1993 
and 1994 as an cxcmplaiy model of what can be accomplished vAica facialty and 
technology work together with institutional support to nurture students. 

The Student Success Project at BCC, known as STARS (Student Tracking for 
Retention and Success), has only one activity: improvement of academic programs 
and student services to increase the success of developmental students from 
enrollment throu^ graduation. This goal is being achieved through three major 
objectives: 

• Implementation of an effective student mentoring and intervention 
program 

• Establishment of two Computer-Aided Instruction (CAI) Labs 

• Expansion of faculty and program development opportunities 

Innovative technology implementation has been the chief tool by which these 
objectives are being achieved. 

Studies have been conducted comparing successes of first-time-in-college, 
imderprcpared students who recei''od mentoring, CAI, or both to those of 
first-time-in-college, underprepared students who have not received assistance. 
Overall, students who had Title III assistance show a 49.7% completion rate of prep 
classes after two semesters while students not receiving assistance have a 39.9% 
completion rate. For minority students who receive Title III assistance, completion is 
45%; for those not receiving as^stance, the completion rate is 36.3% 

The backbone of the project is a comprehensive student data base, built to identify 
and track underprepared students. It is capable of tracking students for 10 years, 
accepting up to 584 variables. Underprepared students are identified by ASSET test 
scores, required of all new enrollecs. Students scoring below certain cut-offs arc 
required to take preparatory courses in math, English, and reading, depending on 
th^ needs. They arc also strongly advised to enroll in SLS 1 101, College Success 
Skills, where they are given the opportunity to work with a mentor, volunteer 
administrators, staff or faculty members, as an advisor and friend. Mcntce-mcntor 
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matches are made by computer but may be adjusted by SLS instructors. To date» 
1,051 students have been paired with one of 209 trained mentors. 

To effectively advise at-risk students, mentors must have access to accurate and 
current information about their mentee’s progress as well as information about 
college programs, facilities, and policies. Information access of this nature was 
accomplished by upgrading the college jiainjframe computer, constructing a 
thorougji student tracking ^stem, and providing each mentor with a desktop 
teiminal connected to the mainframe computer. At their fingertips, mentors have 
their mentecs’ academic history, their current schedule, counsding and advising 
vlatabases, and other relevant information. 

• Studies conducted on student retention show that 79% of 
underprepared, fall term students enrolled in SLS 1101 returned for 
spring term, while only 63% of those who did not take the course 
returned 

• For remaining fall term students, 88% of SLS enroUees returned while 
only 69% of non-enroUees returned 

• Student surv^s show that 90% would recommend the course and the 
instructor to other students. . 

• Additional studies show an increase in G.P.A. of mentored students 
and higher prep course completion rates. 

Students enrolled in prep courses on the Melbourne campus have the opportunity 
to work in a 60 station Computer-Aided Instruction Lab with a myriad of 
educational software packages for remediation in reading, writing, and math. 
Instructors use the lab for both assigned and supplemental work in prep courses. 

• Studies of CAI use on persistence in college show CAI students 
persisting over two consecutive terms at a rate of 74.4% compared to 
69.5% for concurrently enrolled non-CAI students. 

• Prep Course completion rates arc also greater for CAI students; in 
reading, CAI students show a 19.9% greater completion rate than 
non-CAI students after one term of study. 

• Student end of the term surv^s show that 75 to 82% feel that CAI 
use improved their grades. 

A CAI lab utilizing the comprehensive software package, PLATO, opened on the 
Cocoa Campus in October, 1994. Studies comparing the impact of the two labs bn 
underprepared students will be conducted with data collected beginning in the 
1995-1996 academic year. 

Faculty development is the third objective of the. grant. Surv^s indicated that 
faculty desired training in the use of computers, ideas for effectively integrat ng 
computer use into their curriculum, and most importantly, time for implementing 
the changes. The Title III program has accomplislied these tasks by sponsoring 
computer training classes and workshops, attendance at off campus seminars and 
conferences, and by funding curriculum projects with release time. Some 
on-campus workshop topics have been Enhancing Student Learning in Your Class, 
Winning at Math, Multimedia in Your Classroom, Constructing a Better Test, and 
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Divcrsily: Today's Changing Student Population. The majority of workshops leaders 
were BCC faculty vrho shared their expertise with colleagues. 

Title ni funds curriculum projects for faculty who wish to produce a product 
customized to their own instructional delivery. Faculty are supported in their eflforts 
with release time or overload pay, and with a computer and necessary software. 
These projects support both at-risk students enrolled in prep courses, and at-risk 
students as th^ progress into other academic areas. Projects completed thus far 
include Competency based prep reading, writing and math courses, interactive 
tutorials, CLAST English Review, Basic Chemistry Skills, and Computer Aided 
Physics. Seventeen additional projects will be funded for Spring Term, 1995 in many 
new disciplines. 

Many of these projects are showcased in the annual Title ni sponsored 
mini-conference Celebrating Teaching Excellence: The New Technologies. This 
annual event offers all faculty the opportunity to keep up-to-date on successful 
technological integration and innovation being done by their colleagues, and to 
share ideas for future projects. Attendance last year totaled 155. A sarvey of faculty 
and staff regarding Title IE staff development activities revealed that 92.5% of 
respondents feel they have experienced increased enthusiasm and that their 
program has improved as a result of their attendance at a Title ni sponsored activity. 



The Loft Writing Center Plus 
North Seattle Community College 
9600 CoUege Way North 
8eattle»WA 98103 
(206) 527-3600 
C.E.O.: Peter Ku 
Contact Person: Carolyn Lord 



As both common sense and research indicate, one of the major problems with 
imdcrprepared and limited English proficiency students is that they don't stick 
around long enough to get substantial benefits from their education. During the late 
1980’s, North Seattle Community College adopted a number of strategies to deal 
with this problem. One strategy involved the integration of technology into the 
campus writing center, known today as the Loft Writing Center Plus. 

The mission of the Loft Writing Center Plus is to enhance student English language 
reading, writing, and speaking skills through individual and small group tutoring in 
a positive, multicultural environment. Services are free and available to all students 
at the college. Loft services include one-on-one tutoring help in writing, reading, and 
speaking; small group tutoring; tutor- and computer-assisted self-study; a reading 
improvement center; and a state-of-the-art English language laboratory. 

The English language laboratory opened in November of 1992. Funding for both 
hardware and software came primarily from a Title 111 grant. The lab offers 22 
Macintosh Ilsi computers and CD-ROM drives for individual work on interactive 
software for listening, speaking, reading, writing and pronunciation. The computers 
are networked with Ethernet. One computer is connected to a large monitor which is 
used to display software in student orientations. The lab also features VCRs and 
monitors for students to watch videos with close-captioning which improves 



listening and reading. A bank of cassette players is available for students to listen to 
books on tape. Recorders are also used for pronunciation analysis. 



As a part of the Loft Writing Center Plus, the lab is staffed by trained tutors who arc 
qualified to help students with the content of the software programs as well as with 
computer use. Training is on-going, and the tutor training p rogr a m is certified by the 
College Reading and Learning Association. Students using interactive multimedia 
computer programs have constant access to tutors \^o answer questions and 
model accurate English pronunciation. 

One strategy that works particularly well in the Loft is the balance between human 
contact and technology. We have found that underprepared students tend to have 
difficulty working in isolation, or in situations where th^ are self-monitoring. Each 
time th^ come in to the Loft, students have contact with tutors. Around the edges 
of the Loft, reading and writing tutors sit at tables with students. Students are free 
to go back and forth between the tables and the computer workstations, and tutors 
often work with students in both settings. Students can "drop-in” to the Loft any 
time during regular operating hours. 

Another connection that has contributed to the successful integration of the Loft 
into campus life is the involvement of faculty. The coordinator of the Loft regularly 
attends faculty meetings in order to provide services that are most needed by faculty 
and students. Faculty membe s regularly visit the Loft with their classes to provide 
orientation. Some faculty ha^c integrated Loft sessions into their course syllabi. 
Most often faculty use the com. 'crdal programs available in the Loft, like "Mac ESL" 
and "American Accent." A fc\ Jxulty, however, have used HyperCard to write 
software programs specific to the needs of their students. Programs created in the 
Loft include: "Seattle, the Emerald City,” an orientation to Seattle that works on 
reading skills and vocabulary; "Converse and Communicate,” which lets students 
interact in the context of real life situations by linking computer and video 
technology; and "Hyperstudy,” which helps students improve their study and 
reading comprehension skills. These activities and others have contributed to a high 
correlation between classroom activity and the services available to support that 
activity. 

We know anecdotally that the Lc is helping our students succeed, but it is exciting 
for us to see that the impact is quantitative as well. In a pilot study of Loft users 
between 1992 and 1994, we found that students who used the Loft were much more 
likely to progress than students who did not. In the case of both developmental 
English and ESL students, use of the Loft’s services had a significantly positive 
impact on students’ likelihood of remaining enrolled at NSCC over subsequent 
quarters (86% vs. 52% for developmental English students, and 80% vs. 45/0 for 
ESL students). Use of the Loft also had a significant impact on the likelihood of 
taking and passing college-level English (75% vs. 54% of developmental students, 
and 29% vs. 12% for ESL students). We also found that 17% of Loft users had 
graduated as of fall 1994, compared to only 9% of non-Loft users. 

Student use of the Loft continues to grow as word of the Loft spreads on campus. 
During the first quarter of operation, fall of 1992, we provided about 1800 sessions 
to 400 students. During fall quarter 1994, we offered approximately 5600 sessions 
to 800 students. That’s an increase of over 300% in the number of sessions we 
provided to help our students succeed. The demand continues to increase. 
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Word of the Loft is ^reading off campus as well. On average, we receive a couple of 
visits per week from groups that are considering similar facilities for their own 
institutions. Our visitors have been local, national, and international, including 
representatives from Czechoslovakia, Slovakia^ China, Taiwan, and Korea, to name a 
few. Staff have also had the opportunity to ^are information about the Loft at 
national conferences, including the national Title m conference in 1994 and a 
League For Innovation conference in 1993, 

We feel strongly that this facility has made a big difference for our imdeiprepared 
students. Even those with little or no previous exposure to computers thrive in the 
supportive environment of the Loft Students leave not only better prepared to deal 
with the EngUsh language, they are also better prepared to survive in the 
technological world in which we live. 
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SECTION I ENTRIES 



ABLE fAdult Ba«ic Literacy Education) Program 
Central Piedmont Community College 
P.O.Box 35009 
Charlotte* NC 29235 
(704) 342-6566 
C.E.O.: P. Anthony Zelse 
Contact Person: Cynthia Johnston 



ABLE (Adult Basic Literacy Education) Program Central Piedmont Community 
College initiated a unique instructional program in 1983 to teach adults basic skills. 
The uniqueness of the ABLE program is its use of technology to teach basic reading, 
writing and math skills in neighborhood centers allowing adults learning 
opportunities during hours convenient to them and providing an opportunity to 
increase their educational levels at a faster rate than traditional programs. The goals 
of ABLE are: 1) to provide learning experiences for students to improve reading, 
writing and math sldlls to a GED level more quickly than could be expected in 
traditional programs; 2) to attract adults who might not otherwise enroll in a basic 
skills program; 3) to retain adults in the program to a greater extent than traditional 
programs; 4) to provide support, referral and instruction wdiich will assist adults in 
meeting life goals such as continuing education, obtaining employment or becoming 
more effective parents. 

ABLE has incorporated a variety of instructional methods including individualized 
instruction by computer, audio and videotape, television, print materials and 
onc-to'one tutoring using over 250 volunteers each quarter. Research and 
development in curricula are ongoing. Over 10,000 adults have enrolled in ABLE 
since ^e first center opened in a slropping mall in 1983. Today, approximately 650 
adults arc served quarterly in the ABLE centers housed in a shopping center, a 
YMCA, a neighborhood community center and in a county jail facility. ABLE is 
funded as a component of the Adult Basic Eklucation department at CPCC. 

Assessment and placement procedures have ensured proper placement in the 
program resulting in better retention due to immediate success. Student success 
rates continue to improve. For example, students in the lower reading level (0-4) 
complete a skUlbook in an average of 34.2 hours. Upper level reading students (5-8) 
increase a grade level in an average of 29.4 hours. Students in the math curriculum 
increase a grade level in an average of 9 hours. Pre-GED instruction is also available 
using computer software. GED preparation students have a 100% pass rate as a 
result of completing the ABLE program. 

ABLE program faculty and staff continue to research and develop new and 
innovative methods for teaching basic literacy skills to adults. Developed with a 
FIPSE grant from the U.S. Department of Education, the Learriing Styles Survey 
interactive videodisc has allowed the assessment of the preferred learning styles of 
low-literate adults. The READY Course, a reading comprehension instructional 
program with digitized audio, and the NEW READER BOOKSTORE, a phonics-based 
beginning reading program, have been developed and are used across the nation. 
The ABLE program has been replicated at community colleges in North Carolina 
with funds from First Union Bank and at other educational institutions across the 
nation. 
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The program has been recognized in numerous journals and newsletters such as 
TJi.E. Journal. The Chronicle of Higher Educaticn . the Business Council for 
Mcctive literacy, the Adult Literacy and Technology Newsletter, and the Wall Street 
Journal. ABLE ^ras also the recipient of the U.S. Department of Education 
Secretary's Award for Outstanding Adult Educatic:.! Programs in 1989 and of the 
local Golden Book Award from ReadUp Charlotte in 1991. ABLE was nominated for 
the 1987 President's Volurtecr Action Award and for the 1992 President’s Annual 
1000 Points of light Award. In 1987, Barbara Bush visited to recognize the 350 
volunteers tutoring in the program, and again visited in 1988 on her own initiative. 
Hillary Clinton visited in April of 1992 to observe the services offered to homeless 
men, women and children through the program. One of the ABLE students was 
recognized as a National Adult Learner of the Year in 1989. 

Collaboration with other institutions and agencies has allowed us to serve the 
homeless population, JOBS participants, JTPA and DSS clients as well as to 
establish Family Literacy programs in three preschools. With the development of 
multi'Campuses, each house an ABLE program which will expand the use of 
computers and technology to serve underprepared, adults throughout the county. 



Longview Community College 
500 SW Longview Road 
Lee's Summit, HO 64081 
(816) 672-3211 
C.E.O.: Aldo Leker 
Contact Person: I/eta Tyhurst 



The Academic Skills Lab, established on the Longview Campus of the Metropolitan 
Community College system, offers computer assisted instructional support to a 
diverse population of underprepared, learning disabled, arid other developmental 
students. The lab, developed cooperatively by the Learning Center, Reading 
Department, and testing personnel to support at-risk students in their academic 
and/or vocational endeavors, promotes student learning, enhances opportunities for 
student success, and contributes to retention of students throu^ the use of 
computer-assisted diagnostic testing, placement, emd instructional support. 

In 1992-93, a pilot project funded by the Metropolitan Community College Distnet 
Task Force to study the effectiveness of computerized reading diagnostic testing and 
skill development indicated that students who used computer-assisted learning 
scored significantly higher on reading post tests. As a result of the initial success of 
the program, funding was sought to expand the pilot into a multi-discipline 
computer lab/classroom demonstrating a holistic integration of learning through 
technology with the goal of supporting developmental programs. 

In creating the lab, our concerns included: 1) the need to provide computerized 
diagnostic assessment for students for effective placement 2) the need for 
computerized, individual supplemental instructional support for basic skills 
students 3) the need to evaluate student success upon completion 4) the need for 
computer-assisted instructional support for academic disciplines beyond the basic 
skill level and 5) the need for access to learning and study strategies. 

^ p * 
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We started the program with six computers and some software funds. Based on 
results measur^ by student and faculty surveys and the Learning Center's 
students served report, we were allowed an additional twelve computers, a furniture 
allowance, and additional software mon^r for a second year of development We arc 
establishing an ci^tecn station computer classroom/lab for individual student 
usage, as well as for accommodating instructors who wish to bring their basic skills 
classes for instruction. This year we arc establishing control and experimental 
classrooms in developmental reading to track student progress and measure 
outcomes. As the program grows and lab usage accelerates, we are excited about 
the opportunities to track student progress longitudinally and assess outcome 
measures. 

Currently, computer-assisted instructional support is offered for reading, spelling, 
math, En^sh, p^chology, economics, and engineering dynamics classes. Another 
plus for the Academic Skills Lab is that as publishers make more software available 
to accompany textbooks, all students come searching for it. Therefore, the stigma of 
the Academic Skills Lab being just for the underprepared is reduced. 

Computer-assisted instruction allows the learning disabled or underprepared 
student the opportunity to repeat and practice a nevriy taught skill or concept as 
much as necessary to become comfortable with the new material, all within the 
privacy offered between a student and a computer screen. As students tell us, '1 
don't have to be embarrassed to ask an instructor or a tutor to repeat the same 
thing over and over." Also, as students move beyond their basic skills classes, th^ 
still have the support of computer-assisted instruction as computer software to 
accompany textbooks becomes available. 



An injured 38 year old Hispanic male, a 20 year old dropout from Peru, New York, a 
federal government employee, a 31 year old Laotian trying to learn English, a high 
school senior expelled from his classes, a struggling college student, a 47 year old 
man reading below a fourth grade level, a local PTA president, and a pre-nursing 
student all have one thing in common— the Access Learning Center. All of these 
individuals, striving to complete their own personal goals, work sidc-by-side within 
the Center building their basic skills. What began eight years ago as a dream has 
emerged into a flourishing reality. The dream of helping "any one", of "any age" at 
any "basic educational level" at any "time" came into fruition through the 
combination of a vision, a belief, and technology. The vision was to set up an 
open-entry/ open -exit learning center which would be flexible enough to 
accommodate the gamut of varying skill levels. The belief is that all can learn That 
belief coupled with the principles of "mastery" learning through "individualized 
instruction", iced with the latest technology helped establish the Access Learning 
Center. 



Access Learning Center 
Amarillo College 
2200 S. Washington St. 
Amarillo, TX 79109 
(806) 371-5000 
C.E.O.: Bud Joyner 
Contact Person: Ann Hamblin 
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Adult EducatiOtt Computer Center of the Adult Education 
Prairie State College 
202 8. HaUted St 
Chicago heights, IL 60411 
(T08) 756<^110 
C.B.O.: 7t Timothy Lightfleld 
Contact I*eraon: David B. Fagan 



The Adult Education Computer Center at Prairie State College was established to 
support the wide range of programs which make up the College’s Adult Education 
Institute. The Adult Education Institute •'includes programs for Adult Basic 
Education, Adult literacy, GED Studies, English as a Second Language, Family 
literacy. Workplace Literacy and other programs which reach out to the 
underserved and underprepared people of the College’s service area. In 1994, these 
programs generated more than 7200 enrollment hours for more than 3220 
students. 

Students who enroll in the Adult Education Institute are overwhelmingly female, 
minority, and residents of economically depressed areas served by Prairie State 
College. The majority of them receive some kind of public aid or are involved with 
the JTPA Opportunities Program or Project Chance. For these students, past 
experiences with school have been unsatisfactory or limited. For them, the best 
chance for a better future is one more chance at an education. The mission of the 
Computer Center is to help students derive every possible benefit from that chance 
by enhancing their learning experience, increasing their ability to communicate, 
providing individualized instruction and tutoring, introducing them to basic 
computer skills, and making the Adult Education Institute more effective by 
providing a mechanism for tracking student needs and student success. 

The Adult Education Computer Center provides fourteen computers in a lab 
designated for student use and three computers assigned to administrators. The 
computers are linked in a LAN network and then loaded with software which related 
to the classes provided by the Adult Education Institute. Software available for 
networks is more suitable for adult students than most programs licensed for 
individual use. The network makes computer assisted instruction possible in a 
classroom setting, an option used by many of the Institute's instructors. One 
important benefit is that nontraditional students now encounter learning in a user 
fiiendly environment. 

The Computer Center is accessible to all students as a study aid in all subjects 
offered by the Adult Education Institute. GED students can experience practice 
tests. Individual students can focus on specific areas which ne^ reinforcement. 
Students and instructors can communicate freely and conveniently using e-mail. 
Newsletters can be generated to stimulate student interest and keep them informed 
of activities. The Center creates a sense of involvement on the part of the student 
which enhances the classroom experience and permits a degree of individualism in 
instruction that would be impossible without the network. 

In addition to the traditional literacy which these programs develop, there is now an 
additional element of "computer literacy" which will make these students more 
effective in the highly competitive arena of the work place. The Adult Education 




Institute Computer Center is designed to help students achieve success in those 
skills which will open doors both to higher education and to a better life. 

Because the State of Illinois does not report on those GED students who 
successfully complete the test, the College has no real data to measure the success 
of its students in that area. Cxnrent research using information generated by 
student use of the network suggests a positive correlation between use of the 
network and student progress. The ABMath, ABReading and ABEn^sh classes, for 
example, require that a student pass a test before moving up to the next level. 
Instructors have noticed "dramatic" improvement since the computer lab was 
introduced, reporting that students seem to move up levels almost 50% faster than 
before. En^sh as a Second Language programs report s i mi l ar results. In addition, 
there seems to be a positive correlation between use of the network and student 
retention. 

Administrators are able to track every student's computer usage because the 
network demands a 'login" procedure. This simplifies administrator tests in 
reporting student achievement and attendance in programs such as the JTPA 
Opportunities grants and Project Chance. Instructors and administrators are able to 
eveduate student needs more accurately and more efficiently because each student's 
use of the network generates a records of achievement. 

What Prairie State Collie has done is to pay the same careful attention to the needs 
of the underprepared and underserved members of the community that an 
innovative and caring institution pays to its traditional students. What the Adult 
Education Computer Center is creating is an expectation of success that will 
enhance each student's potential to achieve success. What the Center makes 
possible is a new energy devoted to raising the level of literacy in the commumty 
which the College serves. What the computers will make possible is a growing 
understanding of the concrete educational needs of this large, disadvantaged 
population based on data which now can be accessed quickly and in some detail. 
Because the equipment and software are easily accessible to all, this center could be 
duplicated at any institution willing to develop and customize its own LAN network. 
What we have created is a laboratory in which we, the College, can learn how best to 
help others to learn. 



ASSIST (Additional Student Services Instructional Support Team) 



Oakton Community College's ASSIST Program has implemented a strategy to teach 
the transfer of appropriate accommodations and assistive technology for students 
with disabilities firom the educational setting to the workplace. During an intake 
interview, students are matched with the accommodations and assistive technology 
which gives them an equal access to education. For example, a student with a 
learning disability may need to use an electronic spell checker; a hard of hearing 
student may need an FM system; and a student with limited vision may need to use 
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a Visual Tek, During an orientation program for incoming freshmen, these students 
are then taught how to approach instructors to request accommodations and 
e^qilain the assistive technology tl. ey will use. Students arc given the opportunity to 
role play these situations. Self-advocacy skills begin to develop. 

Oakton's students with disabilities also work in small groups through a series of 
learning modules designed to help them set realistic career goals and to teach job 
search skills. They e3q>lore what accommodations and technology they will need to 
perform the essential functions of the jobs they have chosen. In addition, thqr 
practice how to request these needs in a professional, appropriate manner. 

To further the understanding of the importance of technology for persons with 
disabilities, a Citizen's Advocacy Council has been established. This group is 
comprised of local business and government leaders along with staff from Oakton's 
Spe^ Needs Department. One of the goals of the Council is to explore the transfer 
of appropriate accommodations and assistive technology from the educational 
setting to the workplace. Council members share experiences they have had with 
the hiring, retaining, and advancement of persons with disabilities using technology. 
They then share this information ^ey have had with the hiring, retaining, and 
advancement of persons with disabilities using technology. They then share this 
information with community civic/business orgairizations such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and Rotary International. 

It should be noted that congressional committee research during the ADA hearings 
found that two-thirds of the working are population of people with disabilities were 
unemployed. These findings also indicated that many employers were concerned 
that employing people with disabilities would cause their businesses undue 
financial burdens. Oakton Community College's strategy to address these issues 
demonstrates that persons with disabilities can be successfully integrated into the 
workforce when self-advocacy training, technology, and public awareness are 
combined. 



Associate Degree Naming Program 
Golden West College 
15744 Golden West Street 
Huntington Beach, CA 92647 
(714) 892-7711 
C.E.O.: PhlUp Westin 
Contact Person: Linda Stevens 



Nursing is a veiy complex activity and has become even more complex with the 
advent of prospective payment and other health care reimbursement changes. In 
this time of increased complexity in nursing practice due in large part to economic 
and demographic changes, it is crucial that nurse educators guard against reducing 
standards which could result in underprepared nurses being graduated to care for 
an unsuspecting health care consumer. At a time when students electing to pursue 
nursing careers are "different" i.e., of more average abilities, less motivated, with 
poor En^sh language skills, then nursing programs must experiment with new 
methods and new learning activities which will allow this "different" student to 
ultimately meet the same standards of excellence that niTsing practice requires. 
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Golden West College Associate Degree Nursing Program has created an innovative 
curriculum that is responsive to the changing health care and employment needs of 
the community while at the same time accommodates the student with special 
needs. In order that the nursing students can maximize their learning opportunities, 
th^ are introduced to a method of identifying their own personal learning style prior 
to beginning the first semester of the program. Not only is a diagnostic tool used to 
identify the unique learning style of each student, but suggestions are given to use 
this st^e to the student’s advantage. Additionally, student si«pport for individualized 
learning styles and needs is provided throu^ several tutorial centers at Golden 
West College. The campus provides assistance throu^ reading, writing, and math 
labs where students with learning difficulties can receive individualized tutoring. 
Finally, the California Student Nurse's Association chapter at Golden West Collie 
has designed a mentoring system to support students in need. 

The Nursing Program's curriculum is delivered in modular format. Each 
instructional module contains behavioral objectives and clinical outcomes wdiich 
guide students to perform at a satisfactory level. The didactic portion of each module 
is coordinated by a team of nursing faculty. The teaching teams meet on a weekly 
basis to plan and coordinate learning experiences for students in the classroom and 
clinical agencies. Theoretical content is covered in general assembly sessions (GAS) 
and small assembly sessions (SAS). The entire class meets together for the GAS 
while the SAS has a 1 to 12 or 15 teacher- student ratio. The general assembly 
sessions are in lecture format. Selected modules are covered in these class sessions 
vriiich are one to two hours in length. Small assembly sessions are intended for 
discussions, clarification, and amplification of the modules. A variety of creative 
methods of teaching are used to enhance the learning process by involving the 
student: case studies, mind mapping, care plans, student presentation, games and 
group work. This format encourages active student participation, self-direction and 
requires advanced preparation for class. These SAS sessions are one to two hours in 
length. 

In addition to learning modules the curriculum is supported by specific nursing 
texts. Golden West College is proud to say that several faculty members have 
authored articles and books used to support the curriculum as well as being used 
nationwide by other schools of nursing. 

Student participation in learning is expected in other than SAS sessions such as in 
the practice of p^chomotor skills in the health science multi-media lab. The 
program has a "state of the art" multimedia and computer lab in which students 
view media and practice specific nursing skills prior to being assessed by a faculty 
member. Demonstrations and individual instruction are provided as necessary. 
Students use interactive computer programs which allow the students to learn at 
their own pace. In addition, faculty develop ways to use the multimedia lab to its 
maximum: computer programs, interactive videos, producing videos, taping sessions 
of classroom material, as well as skills to be shown to the students. Using these 
different forms of presenting information aids the underprepared students to 
understand and apply what they learn. Additionally, the faculty's involvement in 
media development and hospital practice bring the most current technological 
health care changes to the curriculum. 

The Nursing Program's best indicator of success is the national licensing 
examination results. At this time, we enjoy a 96-97% pass rate for the first time 
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takers. Another measure of the success relates to the number of graduates receiving 
jobs. In recent years the percentage of graduates receiving jobs has been 90%. A 
final indicator is employer's evaluation of the graduates in which it is reported that 
graduates of the Golden West College Associate Degree Nursing Program perform in 
their job classification at a higher than average level than is expected of new 
Associate Degree Nursing graduates. 

The modular approach used in the nursing program, as noted above, adapts or may 
be adopted by any nursing program. In fact, the module makes it veiy ea^ to teach 
nui’sing because it is a guide for both students and teachers. The student is able to 
assess his/her own learning needs since there are specific objectives delineated in 
measurable terms. The required and suggested reading are listed as are the 
evaluation tools. This is a very effective tool to use for any nursing program and 
multi media lab. In summary, this iimovative and creative program develops the 
curriculum to address the issues and needs of the underprepared student. The 
program has measured its success by national licensing examination results, 
graduate employment rates, and level of performance in nursing roles once 
employed. Furthermore, this program may be easily and successfully adapted or 
adopted by any other nursing program. 



Basic Writing 

Bucks County Community College 
Swamp Road 
Newtown, PA 18940 
(215) 968-8000 
C.E.O.; James Linksz 
Con:act Person: Beverly Cohen 



The Basic Writing program at Bucks County Community College was designed to 
assist underprepared students reach two broad objectives: 1) the development of the 
writing skills needed to advance to higher level composition courses; 2) the 
awareness of how students' personal habits, skills, and attitudes influence success 
in both academic and employment settings. 

This second objective makes our writing program unique. The need for this objective 
comes fi*om an observation that many of our students, particularly our younger 
ones, adhere to the "entitlement ethic." They are entitled, they believe, to happiness, 
afQuence, a college degree, and a high paying job without understanding what it 
takes to reach these goals. They arc inexperienced in what has been called the three 
D‘s of the puritan work ethic: discipline, dedication, and delayed gratification. 

When these students enroll in college and go in search of employment, however, 
th^ meet professors and employers who expect them to set and reach realistic 
goals, monitor their own performance, and evidence the job skills, habits, and 
attitudes associated with the work ethic. 

Many teachers of underprepared students would concur with this observation, but 
even the most dedicated and caring of them would be reluctant to sacrifice course 
content to deal with what might be considered a personal development issue. 
However, since many of the underprepared students enrolled in community colleges 
today have little awareness of the characteristics that would make them successful 
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students or employees, we believe this area must be the concern of developmental 
education instructors. Further, we believe that writing is a powerful tool for learning 
and self- awareness. 

Therefore, we developed a text. The Basic Writing Notebook, which includes a series 
of writing assignments that help students focus on these issues without sacrificing 
comsc content In addition to working on grammar, usage and mechanics, students 
complete writing tasks that help them assess their skills, habits and attitudes. 

These assignments include writing journal entries that require goal- setting and 
self-evaluation, interviewing professors and personnel directors, reading and 
summarizing articles written by experts in the job search area, and researching a 
particular job area and writing a letter of inquiry/ application to an actual employer. 

To meet the goals of our writing program and to help students become comfortable 
with the technology needed for both their academic work and for employment, we 
looked for ways to incorporate this technology in the course. For example, to 
facilitate their career research, the Director of the Career Center taught students to 
use the System of Interactive Guidance and Information (SIGI Plus) and the 
Vocational Information Through Computer Systems (VICS). 

Then, in 1992, through a Title III grant, the Department of Basic Studies {now called 
Developmental Education Services) of which the Basic Writing program is a part, 
established a computer lab offering students tutorial assistance supplement^ to 
classroom instruction. 

The Lab, which is currently housed in the Library, consists of a 12 work station IBM 
DESKlab, and two lasei* printers. Through cabling and installation of cards on other 
computers on campus, software from the DESKlab server was networked to serve 
additional stations. 

The software programs available were integrated into the Basic Writing program. 
Students now have the opportunity to receive supplemental instruction in grammar 
and sentence structure, to learn a basic word processing ^stem, and to use a 
writing process program. For many students, this has been their first opportunity to 
become familiar with personal computers and to develop keyboarding and word- 
. processing skills. 

To determine the value of this added technology, Basic Writing students participated 
in a study during the spring 1993 semester to measure the effect of 
computer-assisted instruction on student retention and on skill achievement. 

Writing students in both control and experimental groups were pre-tested on the 
computer with College Board Accunlacer . Those in the experimental group were 
offered use of the computer- assisted tutorial programs supplemental to classroom 
instruction. Writing students had access to the following software: CSR Writing, 
Writer's Helper, Microsoft Works, Learn About Your Computer, and course textbook 
software. Students in the control group did not have access to these programs, but 
both groups received equal amounts of instruction within the "traditional classroom 
setting." 

At the end of the semester, students in all sections were post tested with the College 
Board Accu placer. These data were converted to a Lotus program and the pre and 
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post test files were merged and analyzed using the Statistical Program for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS). Raw score pre to post test score difference was calculated as was a 
t-test statistic between the means of the experimental group and the control group. 

After grades were issued for that semester, a transcript search of both experimental 
and control groups was conducted to determine whether the students had enrolled 
for the fall 1993 semester. A percent retention rate was then computed for both 
groups, and a chi<square test of significance was administered. 

There was a significant difference between the experimental group and the control 
group's mean growth in writing achievement (p-.003) and their retention (p-.04). In 
other words, the improvement of the writing/grammar skills of students in the 
experimental group was significantly higher than that of the control group. In 
addition, students in the experiment^ group were more likely to enroll in the next 
semester than students in the control group. 

Further, we surveyed students to determine their reaction to working with the 
computers. Almost without exception, the students said they were pleased to be 
devdoping skills that they knew would be important to them in both college and the 
work world. 

By integrating technology into the existing Basic Writing program, we are now able 
to offer students a comprehensive course that addresses not only the development 
of essential job/academic skills-writing and the use of personal computers— but 
also the development of the positive work habits and attitudes that ensure future 
success. 



The Center for Academic and Vocational Excellence (The CAVE) 
Neosho County Community College 
1000 8. Allen 
Chsnute, K8 66730 
(316) 431-6322 

C.E.O.: Theodore W. Wischropp 
Contact Person: Lee V. Alderman 



Strategy Narrative: 

Neosho County Community College (NCC) serves an educationally disadvantaged 
population. In NCCC's service area, 35% of those over the age of 25 do not have a 
hi^ school diploma. Of these, 46% have an ^th grade or less education. Eighty-two 
percent of NCC students are "first generation." Seventy-eight percent of NCC 
students are classified as non-traditional. This means sixty to seventy percent of 
NCCC students need remedial/ developmental course- work. Concomitantly, attrition 
rates are high. 

The Program: The CAVE 

To address the issue past academic failure for most of NCCC's students, a 
multimedia learning style's laboratory was designed. The laboratory is named the 
Center for Academic and Vocational Excellence (CAVE). The CAVE is based on the 
learning theory of Dunn fit Dunn at St. John’s University. 



Eight multimedia computers (i.e.^ sound cards, sound blaster speakers, CD-ROMs, 
graphics cards, and SVGA color monitors) are networked with a laser printer and 
other 486 PCs. The Novell/IBM Classroom network is loaded with reading, writing, 
and mathematics interactive drill and practice software and other academic 
software. 

NCC hired a Computer-Aided Instructor (CAI) to assist faculty and students with 
incorporating the multimedia systems into their curricula. Spedftc curricula for 
remedial/ developmental classes have been designed so instructors know exactly 
vdiich computer programs to use with each section of their textbooks. Faculty have 
been offered an ongoing series of staff development programs to support computer- 
aided instruction. A k^ to quality use of technology is offering opportunities for 
faculty to build their computer skills. NCCC has striven to provide a solid 
foundation for the use of technology for underprepared students by regular^ 
educating and updating CAVE faculty about the uses of tcchnolcgv. 

Supplementing classroom lectures with computer-aided instruction allows faculty to 
shift the student's attention from one interrelated activity to the next. Students 
spend approximately 25 minutes of their time in the classroom and 25 minutes at 
the computer. Shifting acti:ities from an auditory stimulation (lecture) to a tactile- 
kinesthetic and audio-visual environment (multimedia computers) gives the 
students varying levels of stimulation that facilities concentration and motivation. 

Shifting curriculum activities permits the underprepared student to utilize more 
than one sense during a regularly scheduled class. Research has demonstrated that 
students vAxo use various senses while learning have better retention of the 
material. Shifting activities keeps the student interested. 

Students in the CAVE arc given a sixty-minute training session on the multimedia 
computers. CAVE staff are readily available during operating hours to assist 
students on the ^tems. 

NCCC has developed an atmosphere where students feel a sense of belonging 
because of the "user-friendly" lab. Partitions divide the multimedia computers into 
one-, two-, or three-person workstations. This offers privacy to students who have 
undeveloped keyboarding skills. Partitions also serve to muffle sound, minimizing 
disruption. 

The computer video display terminals (VDT) and keyboards have been adjusted to 
be ergonomically comfortable. Students are able to work for longer periods of time 
with less eye, neck, and arm fatigue. 

VDTs display text and graphics in a variety of colors. Students can adjust the color 
of the VDT to reduce vision strain (scotopic sensitivity syndrome). For example, 
some students prefer black text on a white background and some prefer black text 
on a blue-gray background. Students and faculty use the VDT color technology to 
facilitate instruction. 

Tutoring is provided to support underprepared students taking classes in the CAVE 
and for a variety of classes on campus. As such, the whole campus benefits from the 
CAVE. Students gain beneficial skills in a friendly environment. Faculty refer 
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students have great needs to the CAVE for tutoring and academic support. A 
significant portion of the CAVE tutoring is achieved using the computer technology^. 

The CAVE is open almost sixty hours a week to assist and supp>ort students working 
on papers and assignments. Students are always free to walk in and use the 
technology services. 

Program Evaluation and Rrogram Replication 

The program at NCCC is evaluated quantitatively using attrition numbers and 
matriculation rates. Success in higher level classes will be measured, as part of an 
overall college assessment, for students taking classes in the CAVE. Measures of 
success will also be determined by comparing various input-environment-output 
variables from the years 1992-1993 and 1993-1994 (for underprepared students 
not experiencing the CAVE services) to 1994-1995 (for underprepared students 
experiencing CAVE services). The program is also evaluated qu^tatively using 
feedback and suggestions from students and staff. 

The CAVE program will be fairly straightforward to duplicate at other institutions. 
Once the necessary technology is purchased, the physical layout of the laboratory is 
easily reproduced. Curricula for NCCC classes can be quickly reproduced to meet 
the needs of other campuses. We feel strongly about the spirit the success of the 
CAVE. 

Conclusion 

NCCC has learned that it is not enough to simply offer technology to underprepared 
students. Technology must be supplemented with ongoing support and 
modifications to meet the needs of diverse learning styles and student needs. The 
physical layout of the learning environment in which technology is used has proven 
to be extremely important at NCCC. Offering an environment that is fimctionally 
attractive and comfortable sends a signal to students that they belong. One 
underprepared student remarked about the CAVE, 'This is the best place on 
campus for students. If it wasn't for the CAVE I would not be making it." 

There needs to be an integrated design for how community colleges use technology 
^stematically and deliberately to support underprepared students as they work to 
achieve their goals. NCCC believes that by offering advanced technology, within a 
comprehensive student-centered environment, underprepared students can begin to 
experience personal and educational success. 



Center for Pcrsonallxed Instruction 
Palm Beach Community College 
4200 Congreaa Avenue 
Lake Worth FL 33461 
(407) 439-8201 
C.E.O.: Edward M. Elaeey 
Contact Person; Norman McLeod 



It has long been recognized in higher education that some form of remedial or 
developmental programs has been necessaiy. Through the years, increasingly larger 
numbera of academically underprepared students have been served in community 



colleges. Since 1985, Florida’s community colleges have had mandatoiy placement 
into ’’coUege-preparatoiy" coxirses in math, English, and reading. At many collies, 
these courses are offered through the credit-level academic departments. At Palm 
Beach Community College however, the Center for Personalized Instruction (CPI), 
was established to serve "at-risk” students through a combination of traditional 
classroom instruction and individualized instruction. 

The Palm Beach Commun ty College CPI is unique in that it offers an integrated 
^proach to delivering college and vocational preparatoiy programs, individualized 
study credit courses and supplementary support services. Palm Beach Community 
College's commitment is to co-min^e all segments of the ciuriculum in order to 
maximize available resources. Integrating "at-risk" students within the college 
structure enables them to interact with other students on an equal basis and 
contributes to developing a positive self concept. 

Budgeted as a separate entity, +he CPI is able to address the cross disdplinaiy 
needs of the college. Faculty and students are able to access state-of-the-art 
computer technology and software correlated with the curriculum. A comprehensive 
tutorial program is an integral component of all CPI offerings and focuses on 
retention of academically disadvantaged students. Recognizing the diverse needs of 
PBCC students, CPI offers individual study credit courses on a flexibly scheduled 
basis which allows students to arrange their classes around Job and family 
responsibilities. 



Within this administrative framework the methods of delivering services to "at-risk" 
students vary on each of the four PBCC campuses. The following will give you an 
overview of the diversity of programs that have been developed by using technology 
to meet the needs of underprepared students. 

On the Central Campus in Lake Worth, academically disadvantaged students enroll 
in courses that utilize a variety of innovative instmctional methodologies. Lecture 
material is enhanced in individualized and prescriptive laboratory sessions. 
Students have access to computer software and interactive videos that supplement 
classroom instruction. In College Preparatoiy English, students learn word 
processing skills to assist them in the writing process. In Strategies for College 
Success, students complete a computerized learning styles inventoiy to identify 
their strengths and weaknesses. According to Eileen Holden, Division IV Chair the 
use of an electronic study skills inventoiy provides valuable information to faculty 
about the different learning styles of students. The results allow faculty to adjust 
their teaching style to accommodate a variety of learning and study styles. 

Dr. Norman McLeod, Division II Chair, at the PBCC South Campus-Boca Raton 
expresses the basic philosophy of the CPI in stating that learning labs which include 
tutoring, computer-assisted instiuction, audio /visual methods of instruction and 
other forms of individualized, personal instruction are most useful as supplements 
and/or alternatives to the traditional lecture-style classroom approach. In some 
ways reminiscent of the one-room schoolhouse, comprehensive learning centers 
provide the opportunity to diagnose and prescribe academic support to students 
throughout a wide range of courses, subjects, and skills. 

The CPI Labs on the Eissey Campus, Palm Beach Gardens, directed by Joan 
Holcomb, Division II Chair, are equipped with networked computer systems and 
include Math, English and Computer Labs. Other resources include an interactive 
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video machine audio tapes and filmstrips. Whenever possible the technological 
resources match the student textbooks. Computer assisted instruction is 
individualized throng programs that provide pre- and post-test activities. On the 
Eisaey Campus the CPTs Adaptive Testing and Learning Center is just beginning to 
develop technological resources. This new Campus support service provides support 
to the disabled student population. Besides access to computer-assisted resources, 
the Adaptive Testing and Learning Center has adaptive equipment such as a voice 
^thesizer, scanner and a computer program that speaks the words that are 
displayed on the computer monitor. This adaptive equipment provides 
independence for both the physically disabled student and the learning disabled. 

The Glades Campus, Belle Glade, CPI lab, directed by Steve Scalabrin, also uses 
technology to supplement class lectures, do in-class assignments and allows 
students to work with computer based tutors in Prep English, Reading and Math 
classes while the instructor assists another student. Scheduling classes in the Belle 
Glade farm community is difficult, but with the use of computer technology, 23 
directed - self paced courses have been developed. These courses are done ria 
videotape, computer based tutor programs, detailed hands-on software lab 
manuals, a series of computer programs and dedicated lab assistants. Video 
materials can also be checked out and used at home to meet student scheduling 
needs. Tlie lab is also set up so that a student with a computer and program 
software can call the lab for instruction. Tlie Glades CPI also provides instruction via 
computer for the student who has a computer and no software, and for the student 
vriio cannot type. The student without software dials into the PBCC-Glades 
computer network and remotely controls one lab computer. For the student who 
cannot write, a voice control software system is available through Dragon Dictate 
(Windows version). This system serves the LD student or the student with physical 
limitations. 

AH campuses conduct studies to determine the success of the courses that it offers. 
The percentage of students who received passing grades in CPI Reading, English 
and Math are as follows: 



The success these students achieve is not always discernible. Different measures 
have been used to detennine the achievements of the students and tlie programs 
designed to serve them. By most standards, a 50% passing rate is considered 
excellent. Rates of 30% to 40% are not unusual. However it must be noted that 
other factors should be considered when evaluating success of students in 
developmental programs. Personal growth, satisfaction, enrichment, and self-esteem 
arc not as simple to measure as pass-fail rates, but surely must account for the 
value added to the students' experience. 



1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 



Reading 

60% 

66 % 

66 % 

67% 



English 

59% 

63% 

46% 

62% 



Math 

33% 

40% 

37% 

42% 
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Center of EKcellcnce In Adult Education 
College of Lake County 
19351 W, Washington Street 
Qrayalake, IL 60030 
(708) 223-6601 
C.£«0.: Daniel J. Lal^ta 
Contact Person: Mary 8. Charohas 



The focus of this program is the effective use of technology with collaborative 
problem-based instructional methodology in learning situations for adults who 
attend adult basic education or Eng'ish as a second language programs. Funded by 
a grant from the Illinois Community College Board, this non-traditional approach is 
in its second year of operation at the College of Lake County’s (CLC) Center of 
Excellence in Adult Education. The purpose of this grant is threefold: 

• Introduce technology into the adult education classroom 

• Provide seamless education from literacy to college transfer or career 
programs 

• Do research 

In designing this program, the faculty and staff of the adult education department 
analyzed college entry criteria, current demographic and economic data, and local 
industry needs as a basis for selecting tlie most effective instructional strategy for 
students transitioning into college or entering the work force. Needs of industry were 
identified by research on entry level jobs done by the Lake County Private Industry 
Council in 1992 which clearly indicated that, in order to function well in the work 
place, people must be able to work in teams, solve problems, organize and analyze 
information, and use computers especially for spreadsheets, word processing, and 
database management. 

On the basis of the above information, the faculty and staff selected collaborative 
problem-based instruction as the basis for their instructional methodology. The 
collaborative problem-based instruction begins with a real life ”ill structured 
problcnV* that requires students to define the problem, set criteria, determine what 
is known, identify what must be researched, research, Reevaluate, generate 
alternatives, select one solution and defined it. Using the two approaches together 
fosters students' self reliance, requires the use of higher level reasoning and 
communication skills, and promote^ stud^ts assuming more responsibility for their 
own learning. 

Because technology is important in both college and industry, it was decided to 
emphasize the use of computers as a tool for organizing and communicating 
information. ITierefore, an integrated spreadsheet, database, and vrord processing 
program was preferred to a stand alone computer assisted instructional program. 
Students use the computer then to aid them in solving problems not as a 
mechanism for answering questions. 

Overall, this strategy offers students the opportunity to be moie nrtively involved in 
their own learning, communicate with others in the class, use computer technology 
to assist them in accomplishing a task, and apply what they have learned to relevant 
situations in their lives. 
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As the project progressed, the faculty took responsibility for their own training and 
staff development A committee identified computer training, information processing, 
problem solving, and group dynamics as topics for staff development. In seeking 
more information on problem-based learning, they found much of the work was 
directed at higher education and K-12 ^sterns. Because virtually no research was 
available for adult education, many activities had to be adapted to the adult 
education classroom. The committee identified the need to create curriculum and 
materials. Once that was accomplished, those teachers implementing the 
curriculum have shared and observed each other's classes, reviewed strengths and 
weaknesses, then made suggestions for further refinement. Such improvements will 
be discussed during the presentation. 

Experiences in the classroom have been positive. In class evaluations, students 
enthusiastically endorse their active involvement in solving a problem. Teachers 
have reported that the students apply their own expertise and experience to the 
problem, discuss issues with one another that they normally would not mention to 
the teacher in a lecture situation, and actively question the information given. 
Already, there is improved attendance which we believe is a direct result of building 
a community in the classroom. Teachers have noted that students initially have few 
strategies for accessing information, but during the course of instruction, they note 
that the students become increasingly self reliant. This appears not only to apply in 
the classroom but also, according to student anecdotes, to their personal lives. In 
redirecting learning firom theory to application the students internalize the 
information which has resulted in better recall. Because the problem solving 
technique requires students to integrate technology, math, reading, and writing, the 
teachers notice improved transfer of learning firom one subject area to another. For 
ABE and ESL students, language development is more natural. Oral and written 
communication develops firom their own need to express themselves in order to 
solve a problem rather than firom an externally driven text. 

This program can be adapted to any community college adult education/remedial 
education program where teachers 'vould have the opportunities for trauxing and 
students could have access to computers which can use an integrated word 
processing, spreadsheet, ^d data base program. 



Computcr-Asststed Pcvelopmcntal Writing Instruction 
Oklahoma City Community College 
7777 South Kay Avenue 
Oklahoma City, OK 73159 
(405) 682-7558 
C.E.O.: Robert P. Todd 
Contact Person: Mary Ann Mere 



In Fall 1989, OKC Community College began utilizing 24 computers equipped with 
WordPerfect 5.1 as part of the curriculum in freshman composition, newswriting 
and the second semester of basic writing for underprepared students. In Spring 
1990, the College offered its first CAI course in basic writing first semester, a course 
designed for developmental students who by assessment, arc still functioning 
rhetorically at the sentence level. 
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A significant advantage that we have witnessed at OKC Community Collie in 
computer-assisted teaching of basic writing first semester is that when students 
with very limited writing skills are tau^t to write on a screen, their self-concepts are 
enhanced and the very act of composing and revising becomes less ftustrating. It 
also e^pears that a positive bonding occurs among students ^o help one another 
with keyboarding and function key skills in an informal, less authoritative 
environment. 

For the first four weeks at the beginning of every class, students write at least five 
sentences on a topic provided by the instructor. These efibrts are not graded in the 
traditional sense; instead, the instructor moved firom student to student, showing 
him or her how a word or idea here or a punctuation mark there can make a 
meaningful difference in content. Inevitably, there are students in the class v/ho are 
familiar with the word processing program, and these become class assistants. 
Experience suggests that these "assistants" receive benefits fi'om assisting their 
classmates that are far beyond what is expected in a beginning writing classroom. 

The remainder of the class period is devoted to providing the students with 
rhetorical strategies and grammatical concepts to enhance their writing proficiency. 
A grammar program with text and exercises is available on the computer for group 
work. Halfway through the semester, students are encouraged to take class notes on 
the computer. Take out a blank sheet of paper" is the cue that information is 
forthcoming on which students should take notes. The "blank sheet of paper," of 
course, is a blank screen. 

In the fifth week of class, students begin submitting their "paragraphs" to the 
instructor to be graded. Halfway throu^ the semester, all of the students have 
learned the rudiments of the word processing program: they can center and 
underline titles and double-space and spellcheck text. By the twelfth week, most 
students can easily move blocks of text fi'om one part of the screen to another more 
appropriate placement. Revision is no longer a fate to be avoided at all costs. 

No doubt about it, the first few weeks in a basic writing first semester computer 
assisted writing class are fiiistrating and headache-producing events that many 
instructors can live without. What prompts other instructors to return to this 
environment semester after semester is that they have seen the difierence between 
the progress made by students who are taught in a more traditional format 

Computer-assisted writing for underprepared students is advantageous for many 
reasons. Eliminating rewriting by hand eliminates much of the stress and strain of 
revision. Spellcheckers and thesauruses encourage students to correct errors. The 
final product from the printer is legible and polished, giving students a sense of 
accomplishment and pride in their work. 

The disadvantages to computer-assisted wiiting are few. Students v/ho are 
unfamiliar with the software must spend valuable class time learning the program. 
Some of the software procedures, such as moving blocks, may be too complex. Lack 
of keyboarding skills can make computer-assisted writing more tedious than writing 
by hand. All of these disadvantages may be overcome through instructor screening 
of students to make sure they are ready for the computer-assisted classes. 
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Monitoring suggests that first semester developmental CAI students at OKC 
Community College, based on instructors* recommendations, are often able to 
byp®^ flic second semester of basic writing, moving instead into a regular 
composition class. Those wdxo do not acquire the skills necessary to bypass the next 
level of instruction almost always choose to enroll in a CAI second semester basic 
writing dass. That decision of and by itself may be the best recommendation in 
support of this effort we have made at OKC Community College to combine 
pedagogy and technology for underprepared students. 



Computer Assisted Resource and Education Center 
Houston Community College System 
Southeast College ~ Eaststde Campus 
681S Rustic 
Houston, Texas 77087 
(713) 641-2725 
C.E.O.: Dr. Paul Pai 

Contact Person: Sandra I. Lebron-Losada 



The Computer-Assisted Resource and Education Center (C.A.R.E. Center) at the 
Houston Community College - Southeast College provides a variety of instructional 
computing and support services in a "high-tech with human touch" environment. 
We have been able to integrate computer technologies into curricula that in turn use 
instructional strategies ad€q>ted to individual learners* needs and styles. Students 
are coming to our labs not just to learn with computers or about them, but to find 
one-on-one instruction, peer tutoring, and friendly assistance. Our unique and 
flexible open-lab policy provides students with seivices 79 hours a week on 135 IBM 
PS/2 computers in a token ring network spread among five connected rooms. 

Every semester the C.A.R.E. Center serves 70% of our student population, with 70% 
of them in the developmental studies. Enthusiastic faculty pioneers put together 
various instructional models using computer- based delivery systems such as 
PLATO 2000 and a variety of multimedia CD-ROM courseware . In developmental 
English, Reading, Mathematics. Intensive English, and Study Skills, the activities 
(lessons, drills, tutorials, and tests) in the computer network are aligned with the 
course objectives, scope, and sequence. In these models, class time is appropriately 
divided beu .een the computer lab and the traditional classroom. 

The students may also take advantage of the flex entry courses in Developmental 
Mathematics, E)evelopmerUal Reading, English Composition, History, Office 
Technology, and Computer Technology. These courses are designed with unique 
sdf-paced strategies, using computers and contact hours with the instructor. There 
is no lecture, but tliere is cunple interaction with the computer and the 
instructor/ teacher aids. In these models, students complete assignments and class 
work on their own schedule. 

We offer constant remediation for the students that need to pass the Texas 
Academic Skill Program (TASP). During the summer we serve our neighborhood high 
school students witli accelerated classes for the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills(TAAS) Tests which are required to obtain a high school diploma. The C.A.R.E. 
Center also serves other disciplines, such as Continuing Education, Vocational 
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Nursing, Drafting (AutoCad), Accounting, Government, Spanish, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, and P^chology. 

Our busy information desk is usually the first stop for students with questions 
about how to use the computer to type a ptqpcr, where can 1 find the English tutor, I 
need help with computerh^d accounting, I need to do a library CD-ROM search 
on..., can I get into PLATO to study for..., I need to check out the Government 
simulations, I need the CD for History, I am following what the book says but the 
gT€q>hic is not coming out.., I can't find the essay I saved on the disk..., or I can’t get 
it to print These scenarios are the daily routines for our team of lab aides, tutors, 
and instructors that literally walk students through steps needed to accomplish 
their work. 

In the C.A.R.E. Center multidisciplinary instructional computer lab model we 
identify the following components: 1. leadership and staff 2. local Area network and 
technical support 3. courseware evaluation, adoption, implementation, and 
development ^1. instructional support services 5. faculty training 6. instructional 
design, implementation, and evaluation of models 7. data collection 

This integrated model has been proven to be cost effective and a key to improving 
students' retention, academic achievement, and promoting communication between 
faculty, students, and the community. It has been a challenge for our leadership, 
faculfy, and support staff to plan, develop, schedule, manage, and adjust to the 
students’ individual needs. 

We have been collecting quantitative data to measure the use and firequency of our 
services. This information impacts decisions about the number of courses offered 
and the increasing demand for system resources. 

There is information available about the academic success of students using 
instructional computing strategies as compared to traditional classroom instruction 
in the areas of developmental Mathematics and English. Data have been collected 
about TAAS results. We have conducted qualitative surveys for the use of 
computer-assisted instruction. Anecdotal testimonies have also been collected firom 
our faculty who have witnessed the improvement in their student grades when they 
use the support services at the C A.R.E. Center. 

The C.AR.E. Center has served as a testing site for education software vendors, 
such as the TRO (PLATO), ACT (Compass test), and Enduring Vision Publishers (CD- 
ROM Scries). 

The near future will bring wide area network connection to the information highway. 
We are excited about the new horizon that our faculty and students will encounter 
using WAN services such as INTERNET, Pacer Forum, computerized library, e-mail 
services, and bulletin boards. The achievements of the C.A.R.E. Center go beyond 
computer lessons and testing, to fill a literacy gap that prepares under-served adults 
and at- risk inner city youngsters for the high tech future with a human touch. 
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Computer-Based Developmental Mmth w riting Lab 
El Centro College 
Bfaln&Lamar 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(2X4) 746-20X0 
C.B.O.: Wright L. Lassiter, Jr. 

Contact Person: Ray Witherspoon 



The fall of 1994 was an exciting time for El Centro College as we opened our INVEST 
computer lab, a twenty- station facility featuring an integrated learning system 
pubH^ed by INVEST Learning Corporation and designed to develop reading, 
writing, and math skills. The college goal for this lab is to enhance the progress of 
developmental students by combining traditional classroom instruction with 
computer-aided instruction. Because we wanted the lab to be both visible and easily 
accessible, we housed it in our centrally located Learning Center where we also 
eiypy the bonus of a more casual and relaxed setting than that of a conventional 
classroom. College faculty use the Lab as a supplement to conventional instruction 
and activity; some hold one class per week in the Lab, while others conduct one or 
two lab orientation sessions and then require students to use the Lab outside of 
class; minimum participation is typically one hour per week. INVEST is adaptable to 
a variety of learning objectives, and at present, 23 classes (among them math, 
writing, reading, ESL, and college learning skills) and approximately 450 students 
use the facility. 

The INVEST Lab is a great boon both to students and to faculty. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit to students is that the ^stem requires them to engage the subject. 
Too many dcvdopmcntal students bring to their classrooms histories of indifferent 
academic success and old tapes of the education game: reading is often desultory (if 
done); assignments are tardily begun and readily abandoned; and participation 
becomes fervent prayer that they can get away with the above. CAI, however, 
compels students to invest themselves in their learning rather than allowing them to 
be passive receivers. The INVEST Lab also offers an additional focus for the course, 
creating a center at which both students and instructors meet outside of the 
classroom (most of our faculty volunteer at least one hour per week to help staff the 
Lab), and that serves to further integrate the course and learning into the college life 
of the student. 

Yet another major advantage of the INVEST ^stem is that it is a very patient and 
non-threatening tutor: a math instructor reports that one of her students, a very 
bri^t man in his middle forties, credited INVEST with his finally learning long 
division. Other students have also found that “missing link" in CAI which, unlike an 
instructor, operates under no time constraints, putting at ease that student who is 
capable but needs repeated instruction and practice to make some essential skill or 
principle his/her own. Students appreciate the immediate feedback INVEST 
provides as they complete lessons, and they are easily able to track their own 
progress and mastery. So too arc faculty who with a couple of key strokes can 
access their students’ learning histories including full information about mastery 
scores in lessons and the number of attempts and the clock time necessary to 
master those lessons. Faculty easily identify those who are doing very poorly or 
exceptionally well and then intervene in a timely fashion; that, of course, reduces 
finstration for all. 
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Also important for students is the collaborative learning which often takes place as 
students begin to teach each other: at one set of stations, a more experienced 
computer user assists a less experienced one, vriiile at another set, one student 
patient^ explains to another why that verb needs an "s" marker. And, finally, is the 
critical secondary benefit of helping our students become computer literate. Even 
those vAio by turning the mouse on its back and p>ointing it at the screen 
acquire the nonchalance of the veteran within a couple of weeks. 

The Lab has also become a focus for collaboration among faculty, both adjuncts and 
full-time. The head of the classroom is too often a solitary place, but for INVEST 
faculty, that isolation has been broken as subject area specMsts work together to 
craft fiq>propriatc material for their classes and as veteran INVEST faculty welcome 
new instructors to the CAI fold. Those veterans serve as mentors to colleagues as 
they learn the INVEST ^stem and how that technology can be integrated into their 
courses. There is also communication among different disciplines as all faculty work 
together to solve problems and teach newcomers. 

Finally, the INVEST lab has provided us with enormous opportunity for staff 
development While some of our participating faculty were experienced computer 
users, many were adept only at word processing and e-mail, and none had ever 
used an integrated learning system to enhance instruction. An exciting element in 
our collective faculty experience has been growing awareness of the great potential 
of CAI in general and how we mi^t integrate that potential both into our own 
classes and into the college’s other educational enterprises (for example, distance 
and workplace learning projects). The Lab has become a wellspring of creative and 
exciting ideas for combining teaching and technology, and faculty have discarded 
some old tapes of their own: none of us would happily return to conventional 
classroom teaching. 

In the future, we anticipate being able to address the developmental needs of 
students who are not enrolled in basic courses. Two faculty members are currently 
working with selected lech occ programs to identify language and math deficiencies 
^riiich impede some students* progress through their certificate or degree plans. 
Those faculty will then develop self-paced review modules based on elements in the 
INVEST tystem and other programs available to us. We will provide tech occ faculty 
with module checklists which alert them to specific kinds of language and math 
problems we can address and which can also serve as referral slips for students. 
Clearly, our lab allows us to expand our definition of developmental studies and to 
serve a far wider audience than would otherwise be possible. 
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Devcloymental Education and Technology: 
** Where Potential Becomea Reality " 
Central Florida Community College 
P.O.BOX13S8 
Ocala, FL 34478 
(904) 337-2111 
C.E.O.: William J. Campion 
Contact Peraon: June B. Jones 



A growing and diversified student enrollment, an increased number of academically 
under prepared students and an overwhelming demand for sophisticated 
technological and occupational skills have created a need for instructors at Central 
Florida Community College to be not only creative but visionary in response to the 
challenges facing them. Traditional approaches are no longer the most effective 
approaches to meet complex needs of students. Instead, instructors must assist 
students throu^ more divergent means to realize their potential. 

Toward this effort, developmental mathematics, reading and English faculty have 
integrated the existing curriculum with the INVEST computer learning ^stem. 
Faculty have used technology to address the multiple learning styles and to motivate 
the academic performance of under-prepared adult learners, while empowering 
them to pursue purposeful academic exploration. The goal is to provide a 
comprehensive system of quality instruction for developmental courses while 
encouraging a greater level of student autonomy. 

Willbert McKeachie of University of Michigan identified the following factors that 
contribute significantly to the retention and learning of adult students: information 
is given in a visual and auditory mode, instructors talk with students, instructors 
have individual contact with students, opportunities for self-motivated learning are 
available and instructors give frequent positive feedback. In addition, research 
shows that 64% of those adult students who do not complete developmental 
courses drop out because of situational factors such as work, child care, family, and 
transportation. With this computer integrated curriculum, students are in a 
learner-controlled environment. The individualization of each learner's course of 
study is meaningful and efficient as the system maximizes the use of learner time by 
providing flexibility within the learning environment and allowing students to 
concentrate on productive activities. 

With INVEST, learner placement is determined and appropriate assignments can be 
made, scored, monitored and adjusted automatically. The software program 
assesses the students' strengths and weaknesses in various areas and uses 
intelligent branching to accelerate the students* progress within the individualized 
prescriptions. 

The total integration of the INVEST software into the curriculum provides students 
with an opportunity to focus on concept application and attainment. While lectures 
on techniques students should employ to improve their basic reading, writing and 
mathematics skills are essential, becoming skilled in all these areas is a matter of 
continuous practice, development and refinement. The lecture in these courses 
demonstrates a concept and is only a brief prerequisite to the more essential 
activities of concept application and attainment. 
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INVEST is designed to meet the unique needs of adult students by integrating 
relevant, adult content in all curriculum materials, AU classes involved use the 
system for significant teaching and learning activities in ways that (1) improve 
communication and interaction between student and instructor, (2) provide 
meaningful and relevant information, and (3) improve student retention in these 
classes. 

Faculty have committed time and effort to learn the software and to effectively 
implement it into the curriculum. The mathematics curriculum emphasizes guiding 
learners to devdop problem-solving strategies in addition to building computational 
skills. Students are ejqsected to apply their mathematical skills by deciding vdien to 
do T»haX process. Another focus of the curriculum design is to alleviate math anxiety 
that many of the adult developmental students feeL The Eng^sh curriculum is 
based on prewriting, drafting, revising, editing, and publishing. All suggested writing 
topics draw from the students' personal experiences and therefore require no 
outside research. The focus of the design is on successful communication, not on 
"ri^t" or '\PTong“. The reading curriculum helps students become better readers 
and learners by developing basic vocabulary and comprehension skills. Words are 
introduced auditorily, thus providing independence for the learner. Repetition and 
integration, two key components of the reading curriculum, arc a major part of the 
design. 

The INVEST software also has an integrated Instructional Management System (IMS) 
that relieves faculty of clerical work, allowing more time for curriculum development, 
teaching and communicating with students and reflecting on the progress of each 
student The IMS makes it possible to eflSdently and effectively correlate objectives, 
competencies, off-line materials, and testing instruments. Faculty have access to the 
IMS and are able to generate a variety of student or class reports, tracked by learner 
performance, characteristics or demc^raphics. 

Student progress using computer-assisted instruction in developmental 
mathematics, reading, and English was measured by a controlled statistical analysis 
of learning outcomes using time on the INVE^ software ^stem Ihc independent 
variable. These analyses looked at a variety of dependent variables including course 
completion ra^es, grades, GPA, and posttest scores. Results indicate that total 
integration of the computer learning system INVEST into the developmental course 
curriculiun has improved student performance. 

Implementation of the INVEST program in the area of developmental studies will be 
an ongoing process. It is believed that faculty time, effort, and commitment arc key 
ingredients to the successful integration of technology into the curriculum. Does 
technology make a difference for the under-prepared adult student? Adult students 
who have often faced numerous academic failures can now realize their potential as 
successful college students. 
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Dietetic Tcchaoloyy 
Owens Community College 
P.O. Box 10,000 
Oregon Rd 
Toledo, OH 43599 
(419) 661-7000 
C.E.O.: Daniel Brown 
Contact Person; Martha Johnson 



The typical Dietetic Technician student at Owens Community College has not 
attended school during the ten years prior to their enrollment at our college. Among 
our Dietetic Technology graduates, 63% have taken at least one developmental 
course as part of their college coursework. The faculty of the Dietetic Tedmology 
Program noted students in the first nutrition course, of a series of five (5) related 
nutrition courses, are apprehensive and nervous about taking exams. The Dietetic 
students must obtain a minimum grade of 74% to remain in the technology. Even 
students who obtain exam scores of "C** and *B*’ are often heard to say, *Tf I knew 
how to prepare for exams, I could do better," or "What a stupid mistake I made, I 
know I can do better." 

Three years ago the first semester nutrition instructor and technology chairman in 
consultation with the counseling staff decided to offer students the opportunity to 
retake each major exam during the first semester of the nutrition series of 
coursework. 

The instructor prepared retake exams which are different form the original exam but 
comparable in content, format and difficulty. Each student regardless of her score 
on the original exam is given the opportunity to participate in the retake exams. 

The decision to participate in the retake exams is a voluntary decision made by each 
student. The score obtained on the retake exam is the one used to calculate a 
student's course grade regardless of whether the score on the retake exam is above 
or below the original exam score. 

The following chart sununarizes the results for the three (3) years the Dietetic 
Technology Program has offered students an opportunity to retake exams: 



% of Students who Chose How Much Did the Retake Number of Students 

to Retake Exam Improve Students' Grades Who Would Not Have 

Passed Course 
Without Retake Exam 



1992 64% 

1993 55% 

1994 61% 



78% improved score 
Mean number of increase 
in points was 12.5 

91% Improved Score 
Mean number of increase 
in points was 9.0 

43% improved score 
Mean number of increase 
in points was 6 



1 student 



1 student 



0 student 
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Wc have found several positive results from our decision to offer students the 
opportunity to retake exams in this entiy-level nutrition course. 

1. Students' grades in entry-level course have improved. 

2. Students feel the retake testing is an excellent incentive to keep trying 
to do their best 

3. Students have passed the course who otherwise would have been 
dropped from the technology. 

4. Students like having the option; because it takes away some of the 
stress of the exams. 

5. Students feel the instructor is being fair and giving them every 
opportunity to be successful in the course. 

6. The increased mastery of the subject matter by students in this entry- 
level course is helpful to students as they move into related nutrition 
coursework. 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE AND PEVE^QPMEWTAL 
READING PROGRAM 
Catonsville Community College 
800 S. RoUlnc Rd. 

C«tonnvllle» MD 31328 
(410) 455-6050 
C.E.O.: l?rederlck Welsh 
Contact Person: William E. Loflin 



Catonsville Community College (CCC) has a mandatory assessment /placet rent 
process which includes hig^ school grades, ACT/ SAT scores, and placement test 
results. The Computer-Adaptive Language Inventory, covering vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, and grammar skills is used for English As A Second Language (ESL) 
placement. The college will soon use the CD-ROM version of the CALI which will 
include a computer-adaptive listening comprehension test. A writing sample is also 
required and analytically scored by the ESL faculty. The reading "RDG" Hacement 
test is the Placement Services, Reading Subtest. 

The ESL program at CCC has grown over 1300% in the past four years. CCC 
cun ently serves approximately 175 students on the main campus and 350 students 
at an off-campus center each semester. Much of this increase can be directly 
attributed to program improvement resulting from the installation of two 
technology-bas^ language laboratories. The program consists of four courses, each 
meeting six hours per week for a semester, which integrate listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing skills. The college also offers ESL labs for students wishing to 
study more intensely. On the main campus, the lab consists of a 24 station 
Tandberg audio/ video lab and a 20 station, CD-ROM, MS DOS network. 

The Tandberg lab allows faculty to download up to four audio tapes and one video 
tape simultaneously to any configuration of the 24 stations (Video may be shown on 
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a large screen using a projector; however, the sound component may be heard and 
recorded throu^ the individual student stations.)* Once the audio is downloaded to 
the stations, students may practice their listening and speaking skills at their own 
pace. The system allows the students to record and monitor their own speech as 
they complete their Individualized Learning Plans (ILPs). Faculty may monitor 
individual student progress, interact with students, or record student work from the 
instructor's station located in the front of the lab. 

The 20 station CD-ROM network used on the main campus is a true CD-ROM 
network (no CD-ROM drives are available at the student work stations). Skills Bank 
3 and Reading Efficiency ^stem software are used to provide basic gr am mar, 
vocabulary and reading comprehension practice. The Intechnica program allows 
students to further practice reading and writing as well as listening and peaking 
skills. Students may record their own digitized speech in the network. As students 
progress through their ILPs» faculty monitor both written and oral data through the 
network and make additional assignments as needed. Placement and exit tests are 
available for certification of students’ listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. 

The oflf-campus center recentlv installed a 25 station, CD-ROM, Windows NT, 
network using the English Discoveries (an eleven, CD-ROM disk, individualized 
learning ^stem OLS)). Using Soundblaster Pro soundcards and Altec Lansing 
headphones, students may practice their listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
skills from the basic alphabet throu^ advanced reading and word processing 
activities. The CD-ROM data and sound are not only available throu^ the server 
tower, but also throu^ a drive at each station. Students may record their speech in 
the network as they progress through their ILPs for faculty to monitor. 

The college's Reading Across the Curriculum policy requires that all students be 
exempted from or successfully complete RDG 101, College Reading. Two levels of 
reading, RDG 091, Basic Reading, and RDG 101, are offered to prepare students for 
entry into General Education, with an approximate annual enrollment of 1,700 
students. RDG 091 is designed for students reading between the seventh to ninth 
grade levels and covers basic comprehension (subject, main idea, details, and 
inferences) and vocabulary (word parts, reference, and context clues) skills. RDG 
101 is for students reading between a ninth to an eleventh grade level and covers 
critical reading, information literacy, and textbook reading (SQ3R, Cornell, etc.) 
skills. The courses meet three hours per week for a semester. In order to 
successfully complete RDG 091, students must have a passing average in the 
course and score at or above tlie ninth grade level on a standardized reading exam. 
RDG 101 students must have a passing average and score at or above the eleventh 
grade level on a standardized reading exam. 

At the beginning of the semester, students are administered a standardized reading 
exam and the results are used to place students in the appropriate computer 
programs in the lab. In addition to the class, RDG 091 students have two lab hours 
and RDG 101 students have one lab hour per week. The lab consists of a 50 station, 
MS DOS computer network using the Reading Efficiency System software. Faculty 
may access all student data from their office computers and make changes to ILPs 
as needed. This data may also be cross-referenced with mainframe data (grades, 
enrollment history, assessment data, etc.). Faculty also have BITNET and INTERNET 
through the network. 
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Studies conducted by the department following the installation of the lab found that 
lab attendance and work completed in the lab (time on task) rose sharply (Prior to 
the installation, RDG labs us^ commercially-produced kits.)- Student satisfaction 
with the RDG labs, as measured by survQ^s, was also significantly higher. Most 
importantly, student success in RDG courses rose over 10% in the first year. 

The ESL and Developmental Reading programs at CCC are designed to allow the 
college to 1) maintain an open door admission policy, 2) maintain high standards in 
college courses, and 3) offer students support to build the skills necessary to meet 
these high standards. Because ESL and reading courses are skills-based and 
require individualized practice, it is through the use of this technology that CCC is 
able to live up to the program's motto - 'Taking you fi*om where you are to where 
you want to bel" 



Ep|di»h Language Resource Center for International Students 
Berger Commusiity College 
4GO Paramus Road 
Paramue, NJ 07652 
(201) 447-7100 
C.E.O.: J. Lopes-Iaa 
Contact Person: Edward Uurtha 



A project to design and operate an English Language Resource Center to support 
the needs of the intemation£d Limited English Proficiency (LEP) student population 
was implemented by the College faculty during the 1993/94 academic year. The 
focus of this project was to integrate the elements of multimedia computer 
technology, specialized peer tutoring, traditional learning materials, and faculty 
mentoring in a sin^e location in order to provide English language skills 
development for the underprepared student. The target population included 1,000 
students enrolled in the pre-academic American Language Program, and 1,200 
matriculated students who identified English as their second language. A specific 
effort was made to support the language learning needs of those students enrolled 
in AAS career programs at the College. Funding for the Project included both grant 
and institutional support. 

As part of the Project's design, a needs assessment was conducted to: Review the 
results of previous Institutional projects in the areas oi ESL, Tutoring, and 
Computer Assisted Instruction; Include the College- wide community throu^ the 
formation of a Project Advisory Committee; Solicit LEP student input for the design 
and operation of the center. It was clear that faculty and students felt that there was 
an immediate need for a specialized area that would address all of the language 
skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) of the international student 
population. 

The technological component of the Resource Center was designed to promote and 
stimulate specific language learning activities. The computer hardware includes 
eleven multi- media stations with multiple sets of earphones and microphones to 
permit group interaction among the students and tutors. A closed caption 
transcriber permits students to access a printed transcript of video and TV materials 
into word processing programs to practice listening, writing, and reading skills. 
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Color digytffl scanning, a digital camera, and voice recording allow students to 
incoipcnrate their original materials and ideas into self-produced computer 
presentations. The software selected for the Center includes programs that 
nuodmiae the potential of the available technology, including CD-ROM based motion 
video, graphics, and sound. The programs represent a mix of those that are 
q[)ccifically designed to address listening and speaking by the recording and play 
back of student req[>onse8, while others are direct at rea^g and writing. 

Alter one lull year of operation, the Center has provided language learning support 
to over six hundred international students at the College. The impact of the Project 
was evatuate<^ by the Directors of Academic Computing, En^sh Composition, 
Engdiah Basic Skills, Tutoring, and librazy / Learning Resources, as well as 
participating students. The data indicates that the Center has provided a positive 
support mechanism for international students in pre- academic English language 
studies, and for international students enrolled in career academic programs. The 
following factors contributed to the success of this project: 1. The project was 
designed and implemented by teaching faculty and involved the college-wide 
community. 2. The Center combined the resources of technology, tutors, and 
teachers in one place to provide services to a specific student population. 3. The 
teachers and tutors were trained to utilize the technology, and technical support 
was included in the design of the project. 4. Students were encouraged to indude 
computer assisted langui^e learning as part of their overall college experience. 



nffg Acadfetnlc Succcss and Persistence Rates for 
Un prepared and Special Population Students 
North Harris College 
2700 W*W. Thome Drive 
Houston»TX 77073 
(713) 443-5400 
C*B*0*: Sanford C. Shugart 
Contact Person: Msrianne T. Mslague 



One of the primary missions of the community college is to open the door to higher 
educational opportunities for students who lade the academic preparation necessary 
to succeed in college coursework. North Harris College recognizes this mission and 
is continually seeking more effective means- of reaching and assisting these 
underprepared students. Serving this particular student population calls for 
techniques and approaches which might differ from those of the traditional college 
classroom, leading to a rethinking of curriculum, a diversification of instructional 
delivery, and an adaptation of instructional expertise and technique. In adapting 
community college instruction to best suit the needs of underprepared stirdents, 
technological advances play a vital role. Specifically, computers and computer 
software provide cxdting opportunities for augmenting instruction, for delivering 
instruction in new ways and for changing the instructional environment altogether. 
Over the last two years, North Harris College has developed and begun 
implementation of a strategic, college-wide program designed to technologically 
enhance both academic and occupational instruction with the specific objective of 
ensuring the success and persistence of underprepared students. 

This coU^e-wide initiative includes various components: faculty development, 
curriculum development, and the expansion and diversification of instructional 
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ddiveiy. Faculty teams have been established within several of the college’s 
instructional programs, including such academic programs as math and writing, 
and such occupational/technical programs as office administration, drafting, 
computer science, and electronics. These teams work to develop their own expertise 
in regard to both the development of computer-assisted instructional materials and 
the incorporation of computer-enhanced instruction in their own classrooms. Part of 
the work that the faculty teams accomplish is the development of cxuriculum. Each 
team defines pertinent curricular needs within its own program area and identifies 
technology-based methods and materials that would enhance the success rates of 
underprepared students in their classes. With the aid of an instructional designer 
and a workplace literacy specialist, both of whose efforts are focused solely upon 
this initiative, the faculty teams learn to write and program computer-assisted 
instructional materials and to develop their own instructional skills in teaching in a 
technologically-enhanced environment. 



I 
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These faculty teams, with participants changing each semester, arc scheduled to 
continue for the next three years. So far, more than fifty faculty members have 
participated, and within the next few years, the college anticipates that rou^y 
three-quarters of the faculty in the designated programs will have gone through the 
development program. Durir^g that time, a minimum of fifty computer-assisted 
instructional modules will have been developed and made available for both 
classroom and supplementary student use. The modules which have been 
developed thus far include ones on Editing Strategies, Locating Information in 
General References, and Words for Work in Office Administration, among several 
others. All of these modules are designed to help students master prerequisite skills 
needed for college coursework and/or to enhance student performance in 
college-level work through a diversified system of instructional delivery. 

Sine' implementation of any curricular or instructional changes developed by the 
lac*‘Uty teams is obviously dependent upon computer resources, the college has set 
as a priority the establishment of various computer-assisted learning facilities. A 
central core of fifty computer stations has been designated within the college's 
Learning Center as an open lab for individual student use. In addition, serving the 
writing program are two computer-equipped classrooms designed for use by an 
entire class, with each student in the class having access to his or her own 
computer station. The college plans to provide two more such classrooms for use 
within the writing program over the next few years. The math program so far has 
been provided with a computer-equipped teaching theater, and another such 
theater will be added to the program next year. For use by students in the 
occupational/technical programs, an Applied Learning Center has been established 
in which fifteen computer stations are available for individual student use; within 
the next three years, this facility will be enlarged to house forty-five computer 
stations. 

Implementation of the various components of the instructional technology initiative 
is taking place according to a planned timeline with clear objectives. A specified 
number of class sections each semester incorporate some level of 
computer-enhanced instruction. By the end of the initiative’s five-year span, 50% of 
the class sections within the writing program will be computer-eiffianced, and all of 
the occupational/technical students identified as underprepared will have access to 
computer-assisted preparatory instruction for their chosen field. Evaluation of the 
initiative' s effectiveness will then be judged on the basis of the persistence and 
success rates of the students benefiting firom the computer-enhanced instructtc«i. 
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An additional component of the instructional technology initiative is the expansion 
and diversification of assessment services. The initiative calls for the establishment 
of a computer*equipped Assessment Center, in which students will be provided 
access to academic placement and diagnostic testing, occupational interest and 
^titude testing, and various other types of assessment. A major focus of the center 
will be the provision of appropriate testing accommodations for students with 
disabilities. Not onty does computerized cessment offer benefits in precision and 
accuracy of test results, but it also gA atly increases access to a variety of 
assessment instruments due to the reduction of personnel involvement in test 
administration. For underprepared students, these enhanced assessment services 
are especially beneficial because of the increased accuracy of placement into 
developmental coursework and the availability of guidance instruments to assist in 
the planning of educational and occupational goals. 

Several key components of the plan contribute to its success. First, all the activities 
are dependent upon faculty involvement; faculty are the ones who determine how 
their instruction will adc^t to the computer-enhanced environment. Second, the 
initiative is not isolated within a particular program, but rather attempts to bring 
about strategic change college-wide, involving multiple programs at once, both 
academic and occupational/technical. Third, the initiative attempts to strike a 
balance between computer and human resources. That is, there is more to 
establishing a technologically-enhanced instructional environment than merely 
buying computers. 



Many years of research, experimentation, and evolution have led to Central Carolina 
Community College's present, non-traditional approach to developmental education. 
Realizing that twelve prior years of traditional classroom instruction had not worked 
well for the students required to take developmental education courses, CCCC felt 
that a thirteenth year" of traditional instruction was not the best approach. As a 
restilt, all developmental math, reading, and English courses are offered on an 
individualized basis in a self-paced, competency and mastery-based, computerized 
lab. Students must demonstrate mastery on every section of the courses. 
Technology is utilized in several different ways to assist the student in mastering the 
course material and to reduce the increased instructor work load associated with 
individualization and mastery-baaed learning. 

Students attend classes on a regular quarterly basis, at specific assigned times. 
They arc led through an in-d.epth orientation process to ensure they can use each of 
the lab resources with confidence. Attendance is checked and motivational and 
informational comments are directed to the class as a whole. Once the orientation 
process has been completed, students begin working on an individualized basis 
within the class. In addition to their regular class periods, students may attend 
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other classes to speed up their progression through the courses. As soon as they 
complete one course in a sequence, th^ are allowed to begin the next course! 
Individualization allows the course to begin at the student's current skill level. 
Often, underprepared students must 'learn how to learn" before they can begin 
advancing at a steady rate. 

Instruction is provided by means of video tapes and interactive computer software 
programs (in addition to textbooks). The video tapes are both commercially-prepared 
and instructor-prepared. Because students learn at different rates, the video tapes 
provide many advantages over traditional lectures. Students progress through the 
material at a pace that is comfortable for them. They have total control over the rate 
at which new information is being presented. They can pause the tapes to take notes 
or stop the viewing process to ask for additional explanations from the lab 
instmccor/fadlitator. can rewind and replay the tapes as often as necessary to 
clearly understand the material. 

Interactive tutorials are an integral part of the developmental education program at 
Central Carolina Community College. The interactive component ensures that 
students are actively participating m the learning process. Computer software is 
selected to ensure that students do not advance to new concepts until th^ have 
mastered the current concept. Frequent mastery checks are a k^ component of the 
programs. The software monitors the students' responses and takes corrective 
action as required. Often the students are re-routed through the material, given 
additional information, referred to additional resources, asked leading questions, or 
advised to seek assistance. The computer software does not replace the instructor in 
the individualized classroom. The software simply allows all of the students to work 
on different tasks at different rates with constant monitoring and immediate 
feedback. 

Several different courses in the same discipline can be offered m the lab at the same 
time slot Scheduling becomes much more convenient for the student. And the 
software frees up the instructor/facilitator to give focused one-on-one attention. 
Students become independent learners; they become more responsible for their own 
learning. In addition to gaining specific sl^s in English, math, and reading, the 
students become familiar with computers and various software packages in a 
non-threatening environment. All of the software is selected for its "uscr-fiicndly" 
qualities. 

The developmental education math staff has developed a computerized masteiy quiz 
program which administers all mastery quizzes in the basic math courses. The 
program provides immediate scoring and feedback for the students. A score of 90% 
is required to demonstrate proficiency. Because the computer is so exacting, 
attention to detail has improved greatly since the days when only paper and pencil 
quizzes were given. Students no longer quibble over the need for correct spelling. 
The computerized masteiy quizzes have also increased the students' ability to follow 
directions. Quiz anxiety has lessened and the design of the quizzes leads tlie 
students to strive for excellence. Many students with learning disabilities have 
indicated a definite preference for the computer quizzes. 

The developmental education English staff requires that all students complete 
writing assignments using popular word processing software. This software, ^ong 
with all of the tutorial software used in the regular lab (math, English, and reading), 
is provided in a connecting lab which is available to students on a daily basis from 8 
AM to 8 PM, All work in the connecting lab is completed under the watchful eye of a 
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lab coordinator whose backgjround includes both tutorial and data processing 
expertise. 

The developmental education staff has also developed its own computerized record 
keeping system to track student progress and calculate course grades. Weekly grade 
sheets are posted (by student number) vrfiich detail the students' progress, 
remaining assignments, current course average, and grade. Students are aware of 
their exact standing in the courses at all times. For the past several years. Central 
Carolina Community College has tracked its developmental completers. As each new 
aspect of the oorrent program was introduced, success rates in follow-up 
curriculum courses increased steadily. 

In 1994, the North Carolina State Board of Commimity Colleges approved an 
allocation of $102,000 from its 1994 - 1995 Reserve Fund to support a 
Developmental Education Project Pevelopmental Studies Program Concentrations) 
in the areas of basic math, algebra, reading, and En^sh. Central Carolina 
Community College was selected to coordinate this exciting new project. CCCC will 
serve as the resource college for the remaining fifty-seven community colleges in 
North Carolina that offer developmental education courses. 



Guided Studio English Program 
Delaware Technical di Community College 
333 Shipley Street 
Wilmington, DB 19801 
(303) 571-5300 
C.B.O.: Orlando Jf George Jr. 
Contact Peraon: Btheline G. Thomas 



For many underprepared students, an emphasis on individual instructional needs is 
critical to their success within the classroom as well as outside of it. Because there 
can be such a disparity in the kinds of needs within a classroom, however, an 
individual instructor is often unable to provide the diversity of instruction a student 
should have. The Guided Studies En^sh Program (GSEP) at the Wilmington 
Campus of Delaware Technical and Community College is assisting these students 
by using processes such as assessment and placement, collaborative classroom 
instruction, bibliograpliic instruction, writing coaching, portfolio evaluation, student 
services counseling, and the use of multimedia technology. Such processes 
constitute a specialized approach to the mastering of academic skills and the critical 
and confident use of computer literacy and communication skills which include 
reading, writing, speaking, listening and critical viewing of visual text. Opportunities 
for independent study for students encountering factors that affect participation in 
classroom learning arc available once problem solving skills have been deployed. 

In addition to the processes through wiiich the GSEP program are introduced and 
implemented into a student's course of study arc the Learning Assistance Center 
(LAC) and its three tiers concept. The program is designed to assist students in 
moving away from skill deficiency toward an educational potential through 
computers and software, learning style identification and self-directed learning. The 
flexibility of computers and associated software utilized by the LAC program allows 
students: 
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• to tailor their instruction to focus on skills contained in their 
individualized plan of instruction (IPI); 

• to target skill retention by employing a variety of methods that 
accommodate individual learning styles. 

The entire process begins with the assessment/placement diagnostic test, v^ch 
charts competencies that have not yet been mastered. The results of this test 
become the student's and instructor's guide to the skill areas that need to be 
addressed. Software programs such as the "Computer Curriculum Corporation's 
(CCC) Success Maker", Conduit's SEEN Reading ^ogram, and supporting vendor 
software are used by in the LAC. 

The first tier of remediation contains hundreds of hours of instruction and includes 
many topics and skill levels. The primary purpose for such software are two<fold: 

• to monitor student achievement that will either move students 
forward as quickly as their scores indicate, or will remain in place to 
remediate with tutorials and practices when low scores warrant; 

• to integrate flexibility into their classroom structure by using the 
reports generated firom the software 

• to divide students into small collaborative groups which alternate 
between the classroom and the Learning Assistance Center. 

Students visit the LAC and move as quickly, or as slowly, as they choose on 
whatever modules the initial assessment assigned. Therefore, the instructional 
boundaiy is not limited to an instructor and four hours per week of class time. 
Instead, instruction may occur during the four hours plus an unspecified number of 
hours of the students' own time spent in their self-directed learning. 

The second tier of remediation in "Learning and Study Strategy Inventory" (LASSI). 
LASSI allows individual choice of lessons and methods that correspond to the 
student's special learning needs. The goals of LASSI follow: 

• to provide students with a graph of their learning/ study traits in ten 
critical areas which include Motivation, Time Management, Anxiety 
Level, and Test Preparation Skills;! 

• to assist students in recognizing their ability to be successful; and 

• to enhance and enrich their inherent study skill strategies. 

The third tier is self-directed learning bridged by computer assisted instruction. 
Realizing that adult learning rests on individual interest and initiatives, students are 
encouraged to take control of their own academic initiatives and fashion their own 
goals and abilities using a variety of approaches: 

• a multimedia approach to instruction that links graphics, audio, text 
and visual to individual learning styles; 

• writing prompts and bibliographic formatting; 

• access to information beyond the walls of the classroom through the 
use of internet accessibility. 
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For those preferring a human touch, writing coaches identify concerns, prescribe 
courses of action, reinforce strategies and evaluate options. 

The result of all this is a comprehensive learning profile to be used by the student, 
the classroom instructor, the LAC Specialist, counselors and the Guided Studies 
English Program liaison. Management Program Reports support the instructional 
cycle, and planning, retention and marketing studies. 



In the Learning Center here at Oklahoma State University in Oklahoma City we offer 
a variety of services to underprepared students vdiich rely heavily on technology. 
One such program which is in its infancy is our IH Developmental Studies Program. 
In this program students who have received mandatory placement in a 
developmental (pre-college) course and whose schedules prohibit them from 
attending a regularly scheduled class, can take one or more IPI (individualized paced 
instruction) courses in the Learning Center, At present the Learning Center offers 
two of these courses in each of the following academic areas: math, writing, and 
reading. 

If a student signs up for an IPI course in writing, he or she must attend an 
orientation meeting the first week of class. During this time, the student and faculty 
go over the ^Uabus (which is a department-wide publication) and the course outline 
v^ch is specific to the IPI class. All students in IPI courses cover the same material 
that students enrolled in the same class elsewhere on campus would cover; the 
difference is that class meeting (though held bi-weekly) arc not mandatoiy, and the 
student is e3q>ected to do much of the work on a computer. Students arc also given 
more Ienienc>’ as to when course work is due. For instance, a regular developmental 
writing course might have three exercises and a writing assignment due ca<^ week, 
but an IPI developmental writing course might have nothing due until the third week 
of class, but the quantity of work would be greater than the equivalence of three 
weeks of homework in a regular class. 

The computer assignments in an IPI course have been specifically designed to 
correlate with the material in the department syllabus. At OSU-OKC we rely heavily 
on INVEST software and find that it is easily adaptable to this application. Before the 
course begins, the faculty member can go into the INVEST software and design a 
program vdiich follows the course ^llabus. This program can then be named to 
correspond with the class (i.e. Developmental Writing), and then all students 
enrolled in the course arc assigned the program. The INVEST ^stem can be 
programmed to allow a student three chances to gain mastery of a certain concept. If 
the student is unable to gain mastery, the ^stcra ’locks out” that student, and he or 
she cannot progress further. This management capability has proven invaluable to 
faculty because otherwise a student could simply continue working on the computer 
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until the program was memorized. When the student is locked out, he or she is 
forced to contact the professor, and the professor can make sure that the student 
gets the help he or needs before progressing to the next level. In this way, the 
student is encoiuaged to learn the concept and not just memorize the answers. 

We have tried to safeguard against misuses of the IPI courses by requiring that the 
students take all unit exams and a comprehensive final in the Learning Center. We 
were aware that students might be tempted to have someone else do their 
coursework, since none of it has to be done "in class", but this requirement, plus the 
fact that the exams are heavily weighted, encourages students to do their own woric 

This ^stem works for us because our student body is non-traditional (average age 
is 30; most students have full or part-time jobs). Those students who have sporadic 
work schedules can still take an IPI course because there is no requirement to meet 
regular^. Another reason for our success in this area is that the Learning Center 
setting promotes optimum flexibility. The Learning Center is open sixty hours a 
week, and although each faculty member is not required to be there all sixty houp, 
there is always at least one faculty member on duty who can help the student with 
assignments, exams, etc. Students are also able to access their folders in the 
Learning Center. The students put all off-line work to be evaluated in the folder and 
the teacher grades and returns it to the same folder. The teacher can also use the 
folder to advise the students on their computer progress and pass any other relevant 
information to their students. In addition, the Learning Center is respcmsible for 
providing tutoring for the entire campus, so if an IPI Student cannot get individual 
help fiom their professor of record, they can always work with a qualified tutor on 
their assignments. 

We arc still evaluating and improving this new program, but our early resuite 
indicate that students in IPI courses experience the same success ratio as those in 
the traditionally taught developmental courses on campus. Oxxr goal is for o\ir IPI 
students to be even more successful than th^ traditional counterparts. 



The Learning Center at HCC is an example of how technology and personal 
assistance can be combined throughout the academic career of underprepared 
students to help cnsxxrc success, beginning with academic assessment at the start 
of the student’s career, academic support and guidance during their studies, and 
assessment and statistical analysis at the end of the program to measure 
effectiveness and identify needs. 

First, all students entering the college are tested for academic preparedness in basic 
skill areas by the Learning Center. Students demonstrating deficiencies in any area 
are advised by specially identified and trained advisors ^o assist them in mapping 
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an academic program that will meet the curricular demands of the institution at the 
same time th^ it remediates the areas of underpreparedness. Statistical records are 
maintained to track the progress of students in the program. Once students 
remediate deficiencies, r^^ular academic advisors ensure completion of the 
curriculum. 

The second phase of the program works with students while th^ are enrolled at the 
college. During this phase, the Learning Center offers a tuiique combination of 
technol(^cal and personal support to these tinderprepared students and any others 
who choose to avail themselves of our services. Because centers that provide 
services strictly for underprepared students can hold stigma for students, we 
make a point of supporting all different kinds of students in as many different 
subjects as possible. 

With this in mind, the college offers a two-fold approach to remediating 
underprepared students. First, we offer course work in basic writing skills, reading 
improvement, college study strategies, and math skills development from 
pre-algebra to intermediate algebra. Second, through the Learning Center we 
provide professional staff tutors, working both one-on-one and in small groups, in 
basic and advanced writing skills, computer skills, basic and advanced math ?jid 
algebra, calculus, physics, and chemistxy. A number of our regular faculty at HCC 
also volunteer so that we also provide faculty assistance in the areas of accounting, 
psychology, anatomy and physiology, biology, philosophy, ethics, sociology, and any 
mathematics course offer^ at the college. Additionally, student peer tutors are 
trained and employed to tutor in basic skills areas. We also assist students in 
setting up group study sessions so that th^ can learn from each other. Students 
utilizing these services register when they arrive and leave to identify demogrcq>hics 
of student use and areas of need administratively. 

All of this personal support is augmented by a sizeable collection of interactive 
tutorial software and CD-Rom materials for both students and faculty. These 
materials arc frequently assigned by faculty to support the regular academic 
program and to encourage diverse student use of the Center. Additionally, we 
maintain state-of-the-art computers and current software used in the academic 
program of the college. The Center also serves as a video viewing area and provides 
calculators and mini-tape recorders to any student who requests them. Records are 
kept on use of computers and technological support materials. 

Statistical analyses are performed on a regular basis to ascertain the effectiveness of 
the program, retention of imderprepared students, and comparative performance of 
underprepared students with other students, relative to Learning Center use and 
non-use. 

Research indicates that we serve as much as twenty percent of the on-campus 
students DAILY. Furthermore, students identified as deficient in one or more areas 
by the entering academic assessment who use the Center perform as well or better 
as students not so identified. More important, they complete their programs of study 
at as high a rate as other students despite being identified as being "high risk" 
students, that is, students who are highly unlikely to complete their academic 
course of study. 

B^jnning this year, we will begin testing students at the end of their sophomore 
year using an instrument that correlates to the entering assessment. Using this test, 
we will be able to compare student performance relative to entering scores and use 
of special academic support programs. 
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A Macintosh Orientatloii to The Sonthwcstcrn College Library 
Southwestern College 
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Chula ^Hsta, CA 91910 
(691) 421-6700 
C.E.O.: Joseph M. Conte 
Contact Person: WflUam J. Alexander 



Southwestern College, like many of its sister institutions throughout Califorma, has 
experienced a shortfall of available funds for instructional innovation as well as an 
increase of students who have not been properly prepared for the rigors of college 
level academics. We currently have an ezuoUment over 15,000. Many of these 
students begin a program of study unfamiliar with doing research, or even 
negotiating the college library. The attrition rate of such students is extremely high. 
To attempt to retain more of our traditionally under-represented students, 
something had to be done. It was determined by librarians and faculty alike that a 
thorou^ working knowledge of the college library is a positive aid to student 
retention. To help in the familiarization of the library to students who are not well 
versed. Bill Alexander, Dean of Instructional Resources, Tim Alexander, now a 
graduate student in Library Science at the University of Missouri, and Ron Vess, 
Bibliographic Instruction librarian, are developing two projects: one a classroom 
enhancement and the other an interactive Macintosh program meant to be very user 
friendly. We hope to catch at-iisk students, even those who may not know they are 
in need. 

The Southwestern College Library maintains an aggressive Bibliographic Instruction 
program which serves the instructional divisions well. We are currently preparing 
and delivering in excess of 300 one-hour group orientation sessions per year. Even 
with this success we are not catching all those who are in need of instruction. Large 
numbers of students for vrinatever reason cannot, or do not, attend these sessions. 
In addition to the one-hour presentations, a one unit 9-week course is offered, but 
still all those in need are not addressed. It was decided to develop a library 
orientation module for a standalone "kiosk.” Our interactive astern will be available 
whenever the library is open and is designed to give elemental information on most 
aspects of the library's operation. We found several models currently in use at other 
colleges. But, they proved to be cither too elementary or they are rigid in their 
presentation not allowing exploration or quick module change. 

The project began by photographing over a hundred areas of the library. One 
hundred photognq>hs were then digitally encoded by Kodak onto a PhotoCD. A 
PhotoCD player and a television now operate as an "electronic slide projector” to 
enhance orientations given in the library classroom. The images were then imported 
to the Macintosh so that an application, MacroMedia Director, could add text, 
animations and QuickTime movies to create an interactive program. The project has 
been developed over 28 months, has grown to 1 1 megabytes on disk, and will be 
installed for student use by March 1 , 1995. A Fund for Instructional Improvement 
grant from the California Community College Chancellor's Office supports our 
project. 





Math Procef Oriented LeTning 
Qulnebauc Valley Commimlty>Techiiical College 
742 Upper Maple St. 
Danlelaon^CT 06239 
(203) 77MI30 
C.B.O.: Dlaime B, WilUama 
Contact Penon: Karen Moran 



Quincbaug VallQ^ Comm\uiity Technical College mathematics faculty recently 
piloted a new approach to developmental mathematics learning that emphasi 2 es the 
learning process itself plus team work and computers. The comse is based on the 
premises that we learn throu^ experience, that learning is most effective when a 
problem needs to be solved, and that employers seek individuals who excel as quick 
learners, critical thinkers, communicators, self starters, team players, and 
professionals knowledgeable in their field. 

Learner Profile 

Learners reside in Northeastern Connecticut, a rural area that historically possesses 
both the state's hipest unemployment rate and the lowest per capita income. 
Leamezs in developmental mathematics typically score 17 or lower on the New 
Jersey Basic Skills Test, are 80% to 85% female, and range in age from 18 throuc^ 
65. The sample size was 37. 

Horizontal Learning 

In centuries old instructional methods, courses are taught 'VerticaUy” from teacher 
down to students in a lecture format where "horizontal," interactive, collaborative, 
learning is minimized. In the vertical format, students do exercises for homework, 
generally working alone; then the students return to class and sit quietly throujdi 
another lecture. Unfortunately for everyone, this cycle ends the first day on the job 
where team work and communication are essential to success. *rhis pilot course is 
designed to be 180 different, where the 'Vertical " mode of learning is minimized and 
the Irorizontal" mode of learning is maximized. 

Workforce Training 

According to the American Society for Training and Development, American College 
Testing, and the Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce, the skills 
most needed by the American work force are knowing how to learn, reading, writing, 
computing, communication, team work, problem solving, self<motivation, and 
leadership. These skills are exactly those addressed by this Quinebaug Valley pilot 
course in which the immediate outcomes are increased math, problem solving, team 
work, communication, and learning to learn skills. 

A Typical Day 

Learners solve math, computer programming, communication, and leaniing-how- 
tO'leam problems in teams of four. The captain is the leader who organizes the work 
effort, speaks for the group, and insures optimal performance. The technologist is 
the do-cr who operates the computer. (No one else touches the machinel) The 
recorder is the scribe who writes the activity journal; and the reflector is the 
challenger who provides alternative perspectives on team performance, critical 
thinking skilla, organization, communication, effort, and all else. These 
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responsibilities rotate among team members each class. Teams solve problems and 
answer critical thinking questions for ^proximately 20-25 minutes. Ilien all teams 
as a large group discuss those critical thinking questions unanswered or developed 
by individual teams. If a question cannot be answered by anyone, the faculty 
member becomes a 'just-in-time^' consultant and answers the question. Learners 
then practice math skills on computers in pairs to reduce math and techno-anxiety 
and to enhance communication and esqieriential learning. 

Feedback 

For personal reflection, feedback, and improvement of writing skills, learners write 
informal letters of approximately one page to address items such as topic interests, 
beneficial or frustrating events or circumstances, and desires for future learning. 
The letters are an arena in which to share ideas, resolve problems, answer 
questions, and clarify issues. Facilitators give supportive feedback to the learners, 
emphasizing the advantages of their new math skills, the self- empowerment derived 
from their self-directed learning, and the improved conummication and team work 
skills. Learners report increased confidence, less math anxiety, and a genuine 
enjoyment of the subject matter. 

Measures of Success 

To begin discovering the value of using the "process oriented learning" approach to 
the teaching of developmental arithmetic, two faculty members prepared and taught 
for a semester one day and one evening section using the new methodology. Online 
computers generated the course tests and final exams. Criteria for skipping the 
normal sequel course, "Developmental Algebra," and entering directly into college 
algebra were the same as those used by other colleges around the country. 

Forty-one percent of the learners from these two classes effectively doubled their 
learning rate, skipped ‘Developmental Algebra," and saved a semester of non-credit 
course work. 

Future research could include a longitudinal study of these and non-pilot course 
students regarding success rates in math and other courses and persistence in the 
degree seeking process. 

Program Adaptability 

Other college faculty members could easily adapt this method to their subject area 
and learner population. Learners need neither previous computer knovdedge nor 
special study sldlls preparation; however, faculty would benefit from prior training. 
Computer and text requirements are minimal. Other Quinebaug Valley Community 
Technical College facility are already adapting various elements of the method to 
liberal arts and social science courses. 
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Comi>etency*Ba«cd Developmental Higher Al^pcbm 
Worthington Community College 
1450 Collegeway 
Worthington, MN 56187 
(507) 372*2107 
C.E.O.: Connie Burchlll 
Contact Person: Katherine Janssen 



Worthington C ommuni ty College offers a Modified Competency*Based teaching 
model for toe courses of Higher Algebra I and Higher Algebra A. Both are 
non*transferrable developmental mathematics courses. The goal is to address 
student learning styles by encouraging toe use of a variety of learning resources and 
by encouraging toe formation of student study groups. Alternative testing 
opportunities^ scheduled tutor assistants^ computer aided software^ small group 
study sessions, and a technology portfolio project are some of toe variations used. 

The five credit mathematics course meets daily for fifty minutes but in addition, 
students are expected to attend a fifty minute math session each week. The daily 
class time is used in a variety of ways as individual students choose a center based 
activity such as toe testing area, a sma^x group study area, working individually with 
a tutor, computer aided activities in toe compute center, or toe instructor- led 
lecture-paced discussion group. 

These modifications provide a student with responsible choices or alternatives while 
self-determining how he or she best learns algebra. 

Students arc required to attend one mato session per week wliich earns credit 
towards toe over^ quarterly grade. The mato sessions are beneficial to students by 
providing a schedule, location, access to tutors, assisting students in toe formation 
of study groups, access to specialized software and computers, and by assisting to 
relieve mato anxiety. 

Within a reasonable time and when a student feds competent to take a Chester test, 
a blue registration card is filled out. The card must be signed by toe instructor and 
then serves as a pass to receive toe chapter test. The blue card may contain notes 
for test taking, is used to post toe test score for immediate feedback to toe student, 
and becomes a resource to study when preparing for toe final test. A comprehensive 
final is given where toe results of toe final test may raise toe student's quarterly 
earned grade but will not lower toe student's quarterly earned grade. 

Video tapes and computer tutorials correlated to toe textbook are viewed in toe 
library or are used in the Computer Center. The mathematics classroom, toe mato 
session room, toe library and toe Computer Center are all within toe same building. 
This dose proximity to resource locations provides students with easier access to 
resources while learning algebra. 

Historically toe student testing results decline significantly when tested in a 
traditional manner over toe topic of graphing linear equations and inequalities. In 
order to meet the goal of this teaching model that is, to address student learning 
styles by encouraging toe use of a variety of learning resources, a student is 
required to complete a computer based discovery learning module. A Technology 
Portfolio component is required as an extension to toe textbook during toe 
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presenta ion of graphing linear equations and inequalities. The student writes, using 
fill description sentences, summaries and opinions about findings related to several 
investigated properties relating to linear graphing. The technology portfolio is 
designed to provide an alterative way for students to better determine self 
competency prior to the chapter testing. 

Coiurse evaluation surveys are collected at the end of each quarter. The surveys 
have provided information that led to the inclusion of the technology portfolio as a 
valued course modification. The surv^s also provide a means for student feedback. 
The most common favorable comment is that students like the personal choices 
available to them vdicn self-determining how th^ mi^t best learn algebra. Another 
surv^ comment relates to time; students realize that th^ spend more time 
successfully working on algebra in a variety of settings. 

The instructor serves a twofold capacity. As a facilitator, the instructor oversees and 
facilitates the smooth operation of the many center based activities which are 
on-going throu^out the day. As a lecturer, the instructor prepares and presents the 
more traditional daily lecture and demonstration of solving several token problems 
within the classroom setting. 



The remedial math program at Bergen Community College is designed to promote 
mastery learning as well as to allow students to actively participate in the learning 
process. Math Workshops I (arithmetic) and II (algebra) are divided into 5 modules 
each. Students progress throu^ the five modules at their own pace, as the 
instructors assess tire students* needs through a variety of devices such as 
homework, journals, classwork, drill sheets, computer software, and pretests. 
Through these various techniques the instructors arc able to prescribe specific work 
in areas vhere the students have shown a need for reinforcement of skills. 

A student works on a module until he/she has demonstrated mastery, and only 
progresses to the next module when he/she has achieved at least 70% score on the 
module test Instructors only allow a student to take the module test if they are 
convinced that the student has learned the material contained in the module. 
Instructors will determine a students readiness for a module test by using a broad 
array of assessment devices, as previously described. 

The program provides for a mini-math lab in every class section to deliver many of 
the support functions so important to facilitating success in remedial mathematics. 
The instructor teaches the different level lessons through mini-lectures and 
demonstrations, and then the students work in small mixed-ability learning groups 
in which they help, challenge, and check each other. These groups provide a friendly 



Modular Remedial Blath 
Bergen Community College 
<00 Paramua Road 
Paramus, BJ 07652 
(201)447-7100 
C.E.O.: Judith Winn 
Contact Person: Mauro Uaraocco 
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■tmcture that address a variety of needs and are a source of support and 
encouragement for the student 

Students are allowed to hold on to their partial success in the event that they do not 
complete the course in one semester and they need to re-register to complete the 
course. During the next r^stration in the course the student must complete the 
remaining modules and not the entire course. This information is passed on to the 
next instructor using a computerized system. 

Math Workshops 1 and n are scheduled in two, three, or four parallel sections in 
nearly rooms. This allows for voluntary team teaching and flexible grouping among 
these identically scheduled sections. Although the student has registered for a 
particular section, it is with the understanding that he/she may actually be tau^t 
by any member of the team that teaches at the same time. 

A computerized test bank generates all modtile tests so as to insure uniformity in 
student evaluation through a standardized testing procedure. Module tests consist 
oi twenty questions that parallel the problems in the textbook, and are designed to 
be completed in 50-55 minutes. Each question is worth 5 points, and partial credit 
can be given for solutions that are rv>t completely correct. 

Students are required to retake a module test for which they have not achieved a 
mmimiim grade of 70%l Th^ may elect to retake the current module test, even if 
they have passed, in an effort to obtain a hij^cr grade. However, the score on the 
latest retest will stand even if it is a lower grade than a test previously taken in the 
same module exam. Once a test is taken for any module, a student is not allowed to 
retake any test from a previous module. 

Instructors schedule 5 test days in class during the course for students to take 
module tests. This allows the possibility for 5 module tests to be taken in class. In 
addition a testing center is available to assist with test and retests. Students may 
take a test at the testing center with written permission from the instructor on a 
special form. Students bring the permission form to the testing center, dtiring 
scheduled hours, to make an appointment for the test. A unique exam is computer 
generated for each student tal^g the test in the testing ceider. A computer 
generated key is also provided to the instructor for grading purposes. 

A student who does not complete the course is given the continuation grade of M 
and is required to register and pay for the course again. The number of modules the 
student has completed and the average score on these modules is passed by 
computer on to the next instructor, so that the student is able to complete the 
remaining modules. A grade of M in a modular course may be repeated twice, if 
necessary, to complete the course. 
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Multj-Mcdia Accelerated Math A—toUnce Program 
IflMissippi County Community College 
Post Office Box 1109 
Blythevffle» AR 72316 
(501) 762-1020 
C.B.O.: John P* SuUins 
Contact Peison: Sara Guthrie 



Assessment of both traditional and non-traditional students at Mississippi County 
Community College , following the guidelines established by the Arkansas 
Department of Hi^er Ekiucation» has channeled a large number of students into 
mathematics remediation. Many of these students track into three semesters of 
mathematics before they reach the course required for transfer, College Algebra. The 
majority of these students must struggle with the discipline at every level, and 
repetition of courses is a common occurrence. 

In an effort to provide support for these underprepared students, the Learning 
Assistance Center has established a technologically advanced ^stem to assist 
students both inside and outside the classroom. Components of the ^stem include 
audio and video supplements and an interactive multime<iia computer lab utilizing 
tutorial programs on standard computer disks and on laser disks. 

Audio and video tapes form one segment of uie ^stem. Tapes which parallel the 
textbooks arc available both for instructors' use in class and students* use outside 
of class. These tapts allow the student to repeat lessons until the concepts have 
been mastered. They also may be stopped and started as needed, encouraging the 
student to practice the concepts as they are presented. Additional audio and video 
tapes provide assistance in the math concepts as well as in areas such as. test 
taking, note taking, and math anxiety. In addition to individual use by students, 
these tapes arc often used to illustrate concepts and trigger discussion in tutoring 
sessions between students and their peer tutors. 

The heart of the mathematics assistance program is a computer lab which utilizes 
interactive multimedia programs on laser isc to allow the student to move at his or 
her own rate of speed while progressing from basic math skills through intermediate 
algebra, 'fhe computer lab is user friendly, with students often needing vciy little 
help from the staff to work with the programs. 

Each module of the interactive computer program includes teaching portions and 
practice problems and is presented in a situation which more nearly resembles a 
television production than a classroom setting. At the beginning of ea<ii module, the 
student is tested to determine the level at which he or she should begin. Students 
may work through parts of the module as review or they may go directly to the 
segment indicated by the pre-test As with the audio and video tapes, the student 
may stop and start the program and repeat units as he or she finds it necessary. At 
the end of the module, the student takes a post-test which allows him or her to 
determine whether to progress or to back up and review. No pressure is exerted on 
the student to progress if he or she docs not feel ready to do so The programs also 
include practical application segments which provide practice for students in 
applied math and math classes for health and business as well as those in the 
remedial track. These practical segments connect the mathematics theories to 
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everydi^ applications and help to overcome the widefy-held idea that **math 
nothing to do with my life.** 

The equipment and materials necessaiy for this program are standard and can be 
purchased by any institution. Maintenance of the multimedia equipment should be 
done a person with computer experience^ but all other administration 
maintenance and operation can he done by any willing member of the staff. 

Student success through this program may be measured in several ways. The 
computer program includes an administration package wbid^i enables staff 
members to monitor time on task and progress being made by the student College 
data track students as they go throus^ each remedial mathematics coiuse and into 
College Algebra* Learning Assistance Center staff members are in constant contact 
with students using this p rogr a m and receive immediate feed-back from the 
students regarding their oq>eriences with all components of the system. 

The mathematics assistance program has received positive reactions from students. 
It has given the students the feeling that they are more in control of their own 
progress. Having several methods of assistance has enabled the program to reach 
each student with the method which is most beneficial to him or her. Even those 
students with no technological experience learn to use the system quickly, and 
these students often exhibit great satisfaction with their ability to work with 
something that had very recently scared them with its complexity. The measures of 
success that the staff is most pleased to see are the feelings of accomplishment and 
increased self-confidence that the students demonstrate when th^ succeed, both 
with the technology and with the mathematics. 



Open-Entry/Open-Exit On-Line Internet Course 
Phoenix College 
1202 West Thomas Koad 
PhoeniXf AZ 85013 
(602) 285*7446 
C.E.O.: Marie Fepicello 
Contact Fsraon: Angela Ambroaia 



In 1993 Phoenix College identified a need to establish an on-line, self-paced 
INTERNET course with no prerequisites. The Basic INTERNET course utilizes an 
established delivery format which accommodates both full-time and part-time 
students at times when it is convenient for the student 

Target Population 

This course was established with a delivery ^stem that meets the needs of a variety 
of students through: 1) No prerequisites required other than knowledge of how to 
use a personal computer, 2) Scheduling— the availability of material on-line and 
available 24 hours per day, 7 days per week, 3) Having faculty available for 
assistance on-line and available 24 hours per day/ 7 days per week, and 4) The 
ability to access the computer from home, work, or school, since all that is required 
is access to a personal computer, modem, and telephone lines. 
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The target population includes entry level students, local businesses, re-entry 
students, and professionals v/ho need to utilize their skills as well as learn to 
communicate aroimd the world. These students also include all demographic 
groups ^o have both general and ^>ecific learning requirements. 

Measures of Success 

Over 80 students are currenf enrolled in the opcn-cntry/opcn-cxit on-line 
INTERNET class and represent ^ very wide range of demographics They represent 
entry level students to retired professionals who want to continue to learn these new 
skills \diile obtaining information and communication skills around the world 
The true measure of success lies in 1) The skills identified by local and national 
businesses as those that are looked upon most favorably for employment, 2) Having 
the students initiate an evaluation process that critiques the course content, 
delivery ^tem of material, and the faculty support that is available, 3) The 
enhancement of the students problem-solving skills as they access and utilize the 
tools available on the INTERNET, and 4) The ability to transfer these skills learned to 
other college courses as indicated by student communications. 

Creativity & Innovation 

This program has effectively been molded into and molded into a part of the offering 
of the open-entry/ open-exit computer laboratory. This allows the program to take 
advantage of the availability (79 hours/week) of the facility, as well as having 
personal assistance from the assigned faculty, lab techs, and student aides during 
these hours. 

Since the course is on-line, it is also available 24 hours a day/7 days a week 
without the student being in the computer lab. 

With the need for students to juggle their time between family, school, work, and 
social activities, the availability of this program is proving itself to be not only a 
valuable asset to the student community but also opening this discipline to students 
who might normally not have a chance to participate. The community libraries are 
providing limited INTERNET coimection through AZTEC Prccnet for ^ose that can 
use that facility and allows equal opportunities to all who can partake of the time. 

The ability to provide this self-paced material grants the student the ability to 
complete this course in at least a two- to three-week period. This assumes that the 
student docuiments all material and assignments. The course also provides students 
with the ability to monitor and track their progress through computer access of their 
grades at any time. The students find this most helpful, both as an inspiration and 
motivation in working with the class. 

A major innovation in this course of study is the ability to have continuous on-line 
access to an instructor for questions, consulting, and other course-related items. 
This allows for one-on-one questions that can be answered on a timely basis, in 
writing, truly eliminating confusion and misunderstanding. 

Since all the communication access is through an e-mail interface, there is no limit 
to participation for anyone who takes the course. The course, therefore, cannot 
discriminate in any form based on race, color, creed, physical attributes, or social 



skills. 
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An added by-product of the program is the realization of the 'telecommuting^' 
concept By taking advantage of the ability to participate in the class from an3rwhere» 
we are encouraging students to work from their homes or places of employment, 
thereby not only helping to improve the access methods but also to help clear our 
air by eliminating the need to travel to schooL This course is a practical use of the 
telecommute concept 

Conclusion 

In ade^ting W. Edward's Deminas Theory to this Course, we have created 
conditions under vdiich learning is not obstructed. We have removed the structural 
barriers to learning and provided the resorirces and situations under which their 
creativity, problem solving and quest of information is enhanced. 

Improve constantly and forever the system of production and service, to 
improve quality and productivity and thus constantly decrease costs. 



The goal of the Vocational Rehabilitation Department at El Centro College (ECC) is to 
train students to obtain full-time employment in high demand jobs in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex. 

The Texas Rehabilitation Commission (TRC) conducts vocational and psychological 
evaluations and then refers clients (students) to the program. Students may have 
experienced physical or psychological trauma during birth or occupation, from 
substance or spousal abuse, or as crime victims. Their economic, age, gender, 
environmental, ethnic and educational backgrounds are diverse. But, to a person, 
they need training or re-training to enter the workforce. 

Using the Vocational Education Modd and with the cooperation of the public and 
private sectors of the Metroplex, we were able to identify current and continuing jobs 
for vriiich we should train our students. These jobs are general office, clerk, data 
entry, customer service, secretary/ receptionist and hotd front desk. 

After identifying and sequencing the required cognitive, psychomotor and domain 
(Bloom) entry-level skills, we articulate these skills throughout our Mathematics for 
Specific Occupations, Workplace literacy (reading, writing). Keyboarding, Data 
Entry, Intro to PC, Wordprocessing, Lotus and Office Systi ts (office machines, 
organizational behavior and conflict management) courses. Finally, "programs'* 
(curricula) were identified to achieve the required skills for each job. It is interesting, 
but not surprising to note, that all of these jobs require some degree of computer 
hardware/ software skills. 



— W, Edwards Deming 



Pre-Emplovmcnt Program for Persons with IMsabflltics 
El Centro College 



ICainfliLama 



Dallas, XX 75202 
(214) 746-2010 
C.B.O.: Wri^t I#. Lassiter, Jr. 
Contact Person: Ray Witherspoon 
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As students enter our Pre-employment Program (PREP), they participate in an 
orientation to the program* During the orientation, they are individually interviewed, 
and our Vocational Counsdor and the student decide on the appropriate job and 
pre^ram for the student Flexibility in program choice is available, because all of the 
programs have transferable skills. Lastly, a written Job Plan (ouriculum plan) is 
signed by the student, vocational counselor and TRC counselor. 

Since the passage of the Americans with Disabilities Act has awakened our sincere 
interest in students with disabilities, educators have examined employment 
opportunity skills, courses, curricula, teaching methodology, learning environment 
and materials best smted to the teaching of these special students. In many cases, 
adaptive equipment or accessibility to classrooms and labs is all that is necessary to 
int^prate students with disabilities into traditional education. But, some students 
need adaptive teaching methodology. 

Interactive learning grew from computer-assisted-instruction (CAI) and has been 
incorporated into many college curricula. However, students with disabilities, 
overlooked by some in education, have had their basic and advanced education 
enhanced by using interactive learning, specifically, Jostens Learning Invest 
computer software. 

Many students with learning disabilities, especially, attention deficit disorder (ADD) 
students, vriuch "...we used to call. . . ‘hyperactivity ..." (Kate S. Brooks, Dickinson 
Collie, Carlisle, PA), have demonstrated positive learning results when an 
interactive, CAI meth<^ology is implemented. This seems to be because Invest, 
interactive software breaks tasks into smaller steps. 

The process we use at ECC to influence positive learning results has its focus in 
individualized and self-paced interactive methodology. Because we fed that 
interactive, computer methodology is an adjunct to CAI, we have an instructor 
managing the cl^ and providing support to the student. 

The following is an overview of student initiation, practice and mastery of subject 
content, using Invest's interactive, computer-assisted methodology. 

l. Review Lessons - Insofar as most students are not familiar with the 
Invest software, each student completes a series of short lessons, 
using the various types of tutorial instructions, practice questions and 
tests contained in the software. The review also acquaints or refreshes 
the student-user's manipulative skills with the computer hardware. 

n. Placement Tests - The student completes subject prctcst{8). The Invest 
software vrill place the student in the appropriate lessons (skills), 
vriuch the student demonstrated a need for learning. 

m. Strands and Lessons - Before the student undertakes this part of the 
Invest learning process, the instructor reviews with the student the 
placement test(s) results. During this conference, the instructor 
identifies and validates with the student the areas of strength and 
weakness demonstrated by the student, i.e., strength in whole 
numbers, addition and multiplication, however, weakness in fractions, 
decimals and proportions. 
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The instructor also uses the management functions of the Invest 
software to mqplain to the student the interactive learning process the 
student will imdertake. At this time, it is important for the student to 
understand that the learning e7q>erience will be self-paced and 
individualized, since we all do not learn all subjects at the same rate 
of speed. The student is assured that instructor help is available when 
needed in addition to the tutorial exercises in each lesson. 

IV. Subject Content Mastery - Most strands (topics) will begin with a 
pretest If the student acMeves 80% competency, the student docs not 
have to complete the various lessons in that strand. If, during the 
various lessons, the student achieves three (3) consecutive mastery 
grades (90%J, then the student will proceed directly to the strand's 
posttest. Posttests are mastered with 80% competency. 

It usually takes students from four (4) to six (6) months to complete and successfully 
master the coursework in their Job Plan. During that time, they complete a job 
search process through the College's Placement Office. 

Students have obtained jobs in the public and private sectors. Most have entry-level 
jobs with technology, financial and service companies. Some have become employed 
by educational institutions and dty, state, and federal agencies. 

Our program has proven to be the launching pad for some of our students to enter 
higher education, enrolling in degree programs at ECC and other colleges. Having 
seen the remarkable student progress, the Invest interactive learning process has 
been adopted by the Mathematics, Communication and Developmental Studies 
Division at ECC and by other colleges in the Dallas County Community Collie 
District 



Radiography Technology Program 
Owana CommuAlty College 
P.O. Box 10,000 
Oregon Road 
Toledo, OH 43699 
(419) 661-7000 
C.E.O.: Daniel Brown 
Contact Person: tlnda Myers 



Students entering radiography and radiation therapy programs generally have 
strong academic preparation. They are eager to begin the life science courses, but 
are i^prchcnsive with the great amount of mathematics and physics topics 
contained in their technical courses. 

Several years ago, the department was awarded funds for curriculum development 
through the Ohio Board of Regents. Macintosh computers were purchased and 
several members of the faculty began developing materials vdiich could strengthen 
the skills and knowledge base of our students and enhance the chance of their 
success. These programs range from basic repetitive drills of mathematic skills to 
exercises requiring decision making skills. 
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Most of the programs arc animated, and have color and soimd. Thqr were developed 
to be interesting and hopefully fun for the student (as well as educational). Each 
program a tracking system so we are able to determine the level of mastery that 
each student obtains. 

In the two years that the programs have been available, we have required that all 
students use the programs, and reach a minimal score of 85% on each unit We 
have obtained feedback from the students through anonymous surv^ and 
discussions. Most of the student feedback has been very positive and they appear to 
iq)preciate the extra resource available to h<dp them reach their educational goal. 



R-WISE 

Mohawk Valley Community College 
1101 Sherman Drive 
Utica, HY 13501 
(315) 792-5400 
C.B.O.: Michael L Schafer 
Contact Person: Timothy Mesaick 



R-WISE encourages students to practice composition in a computer-mediated 
environment, wdiere the specially designed software acts as a procedural facilitator. 
This term is used by Vygot^ (1978) to explain the cognitive mentoring and 
developmental dynamics that occur between master and apprentice and between 
peers during collaboration. Many use the term to suggest that the computer can 
serve as a peripheral brain for the fledgling student and provide the scaffolding that 
allows the novice to practice the more robust problem-solving behaviors of an 
expert R-WISE serves as a cognition facilitator for critical thinking by. 

• Easing demands on short-term memory and helping to focus attention 
on strategically important aspects of writing; 

• Guiding the inculcation and self-initiation of higher-order processes 
(metacognition) which the novice writer is luxlikely to activate without 
prompting; 

• Explicitly modeling strategic intellectual process so that the fledgling 
student avoids wdiat has been termed **downsliding", or beco^g 
increasin^y entan^ed in lower and lower levels of mental actions, 
finally concentrating all mental energy on such things as spelling, 
grammar, and sentence construction to the exclusion of larger 
concerns in the process. 

Several instruments to measure learning outcome are possible. Perhaps the best is 
the use of a writing sample. Two high schools in the same district and 
demographically siniilAr were used. One as a ^contror and one as a "test group . 
Two equivalent writing prompts were devised and one was given in January as a 
pre-test; the other was given in May as a post-test. Rubrics for holistically scoring 
the papers on a 1 to 6 scale were devised and approximately 2200 samples were 
professionally evaluated. The standard procedure of having two readers examine 
each paper was used. Inter-rater reliability was .79 - meaning that, for close to 80% 
of the writing samples, a team of two readers gave the paper the same number 
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duiing independent evaluation. This is a ligoinus standard of reliability. The more 
common practice in writing sample scoring is to declare continuous numbers (e.g., 4 
and 5 or 3 and 2) reported by two readers as being in agreement. Had we used this 
method of determining agreement, our inter> rater rdiabili^ would have approached 



The differences in means on the pre-test and post-test for both control and 
treatment groups were deemed statistically significant using t-tests showed that 
both test and control groups advanced in writing abili^. An approximately 8% 
greater gain was shown in the test group vdien compared to the control group. At 
the time of the initial study, the software was in a 'beta” version. A more finished 
version of R-WISE is now bring used and tested and we hope to get even more of an 
effect from this production version of the software. 

R-WISE has no content, not lessons” or "materials” in it. The program is an "empty 
engine" vhich the teacher program using the author tool. She can insert vriiatever 
materials, lessons, writing assignments, or reading she feels are appropriate. This 
flexibility has enabled R-WISE to work effectively in classes ^m 9th grade 
remediation to first year college composition classes. 



STEP. Student Transition Into EdnettHoMi Program 
An Acade ««<g Sup port Program for Leaning Disabled Students 
Vincennes University 
102 North 1st 
Vincennes, m 47591 
(812) 882-3350 
C.E.O.: Phillip Summers 

Contact Persons: Jans Ksvmnaugh and Susie Lsue 



Students with learning problems are a growing population in postsecondaiy 
education. Although most possess average or above intelligence, LD students 
fircqucntly arrive underprepared for college. Th^ require a wide variety of 
instructional and support strategies, many of vhich can be addressed using various 
technologies in conjunction with a combination of traditional teaching, group 
support, and individual tutoring. Vincennes University's STEP program is designed 
to give postsecondaiy LD students the opportunity to develop their own unique 
abilities and to achieve their highest academic potential. Students develop a sense of 
self worth and the skills needed to function and to learn independently in college. By 
developing their own capabilities and emphasizing their strengths, students are 
more successful as they make the transition from high school into college. 
Imperative to the students' success is the use and mastery of various kinds of 
technology. 

A keyboarding/ word processing class, HES 101, "Special Topics in Study Skills," 
was developed specifically for LD students placed in the required developmental 
writing class, HEW 009, "Fundamentals of Writing.” Students complete the HES 101 
with improved typing skills and trained in word processing. The students take this 
cotirse "paired” with a special section of HEW 009, tau^t by the same professor and 
also using pc's. This paired arrangement provides daily reinforcement of both typing 
and writing skills and seems to enhance the students' chances of success. Through 
this technology-based "pair," the students are freed of the sometimes difficult task of 
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ph 3 Tsicalfy writing (olFten barely l^ble). Further this approach teaches the students 
to easily and quicldy edit, find and correct spelling errors, produce papers >^ch are 
ea^ for professors to read, and it also enable them to compete on a leveled playing 
field in later, college-level writing classes. 

Essential to the improved academic performance and success of postsecondaiy LD 
students are sdf awareness, good study skills, and sophisticated social and 
technological skills. The cornerstone of VlTs STEP program is a 2 credit, four 
semester sequence, **Coping In College 1-VI," ^riiich addresses these skills. In 
addition, the sequence creates an on-going support group for STEP students and 
provides opportunities for interaction and group learning. Throu^ the four 
semesters ^at they enroll in the "Coping” classes, the students develop academic 
proficiencies by engaging in increasing sophisticated and complex levels of self 
awareness, social skills, and study skills. The classes are team tau^t in a 
workshop /seminar format and meet once a week, either in the late afternoon or 
evening. The curriculum is practical and emphasizes active thinking, independent 
learning, student accountability, and the acquisition of specific strat^es proven to 
improve the academic performance of college students. 

Each of the "Coping’* classes has specific objectives. "Coping In College I" addresses 
self-advocacy, compensatory techniques, coping and adcq)tation, stress 
management, socialization, and other topics relevant to the beginning college 
student Since spelling is firequently a problem, all students are given small 
electronic spellers which th^ arc encouraged to use in all their classes. Imaddition, 
through in-class activities identified as STEP Strategics, students begin developing 
the organizational skills vital for their academic success. *'Coping In College II" 
emphasizes socialization and metacognitive skills. Through group interaction 
students explore the areas of listening, conversation, asking questions, non-verbal 
communication, expressing feelings, rc!q)ccting the feeling of others, self-control, 
assertiveness, criticism and change. Students also devdop organizational and 
metacognitive skills using intensive computer programs in class. Areas covered 
include how to read a psychology textbook, how to read a biology textbook, 
summary writing, textbook marking, and test taking. 

In "Coping In College HI," third semester STEP students arc appointed as mentors to 
first semester students. This requires them to hone their sodal skills and further 
solidify their study skills. Also, responsibility and accoxintability are shifted to the 
students as they assume more control of their academic lives. In-class activities 
concentrate on sdf-cxploration. Finally, "Coping IV," a more individualized class, 
emphasizes career planning, job seeking skills, and social skills, and culminates in a 
class retreat 

The "Coping" classes have proven to be very beneficial to both the students and the 
university. The classes are income generating and have helped amortize the cost of 
the program. Because the classes are credit bearing and earn letter grades, students 
can more easily maintain ftill time status (essential to financial aid and dorm space) 
as they acquire/improve their basic skills and make the transition to college. In this 
transition phase, STEP students leam firom and share the experiences of other 
college-oriented LD student through group interaction and self-exploration in the 
"Coping" classes. Topics and areas essential for the success of all LD students are 
broached in our collaborative class environment. Costly tutoring or one-on-one 
instruction are reserved for academic areas of student need: in STEP, each student 
is assigned and must meet weekly with a professional tutor. Peer tutoring, through 
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our Study Skills program, is abundantly available. Finally, the **Copin^ class format 
not on^ legitimizes the program, but also holds both faculty and students 
accoun^le for outcomes. 

Students are encouraged to use many dififerent kinds of technologies which best suit 
their learning needs and sfyle. All Step students have access to the only interactive 
computer assisted and int^ated reading, writing, and math program on campus. 
Since it is both diagnostic as well as educational, students can target their ^m^c 
areas of weakness and proceed at their own pace. Other diverse technologies which 
arc commonly used by STEP students or made available throuf^ the university arc 
variable speed tape recorders, cassette recorders, lap-top computers, books on tBpe, 
and videos. 

Ajfter four years, university and faculty support of the STEP program has increased 
tremendously. College professors are learning to understand and appreciate both 
the hurdles and talents of LD students. LD students are learning to use their own 
unique abilities and available technologies to enhance their own success. 



Technology for the Underprepared Student 
Borough of llanhattan Community College 
199 Chambers 8t* 

New York, NT 10007 
(212) 346-8800 
C.B.O.: IfaroU Reiss 
Contact Person: QsofiErey Akat 



We have been using a number of innovative, technology-based strategies in the 
developmental mathematics program at the Borough of Manhattan Commiinity 
College. These strategies include, but are not limited to: 

• multimedia instruction in elementary algebra, 

» on-line testing in arithmetic, and 

• the use of graphing calculators in intermediate algebra and 
trigonometry 

Most technological support for BMCCs developmental math program, which serves 
some 3,000 students a term, is housed in our Math Lab. The Lab has an annual 
budget in excess of $100,000, is directed by three college lab technicians and is 
staffed by some 30 tutors. The resources for computer-based learning in the Math 
Lab are extensive, and include 50 Macintosh computers, 25 Apple n computers, and 
several IBM PC*s for both classes and for drop-in. 

Multimedia Algebra 

This semester, six sections of elementary algebra are being taught in a multimedia 
format Based on courseware produced by Academic Systems, students assisted by 
a professor and a tutor self-pace through algebra topics in a computer environment 
that features sound, video, and animation in addition to text. This capability to 
individualize is particularly important in a developmental course in which students 
vary greatly in the extent to vriiich they have learned pre-college material. 




Working at stations equipped vnth CD-ROM drives as well as headphones, students 
can either woric by themselves or with a dassmate. The department has encouraged 
students to work together collaboratively, allowing questions posed by the c^em to 
generate Uvefy student discussions of the mathematics. 

Students have great flexibility in navigating through the system, and can take notes 
in a word processing journal an extremely popular feature. 

The system has extensive diagnostic C€q>abilities. At the beginning of each lesson, 
students may choose to take a pretest to see if they already know and diould sk^ 
the lesson. At the end of each lesson, students print out a customized homework 
assignment in the accompanying text fpersond academic notebook") based on 
which questions they have answered correctly and which incon'ectly. The ^rstem is 
very interactive, and has many creatively designed and interesting questions. A 
detailed student management system allows the instructor to easily keep tabs on 
everyone's progress. The aural reinforcement seems particular)^ promising for SSL 
students, v^o enjoy the combination of written and spoken presentation. And most 
students seem to be highly motivated working in this multimedia environment 

On-line Testing 

BMCC faculty have created software that permits on-line testing in our 
developmental program. A basic math student ready to take a test say in percent 
sits at a mico)Computer and is presented with a series of test items. Questions are 
randomly generated, ensuring the int^pity of the assessment. The student having 
completed the exam can review his or her answers, make appropriate changes, and 
then is instantly graded by the machine— an important motivational consideration. 
Every problem is e3q>Iained, and students going over an error can choose between 
various solution strategies. Students can call up problems similar to those which 
they got wrong to test their understanding of the c3q)lanation. In addition, they can 
print a question out for going over at home. In those classes where the instructor 
follows a mastery iq)proach, the software permits the student to retake the exam 
after iq)propriate ad^tional study. 

Graphing Calculators 

Graphing calculators have begun to create a revolution in college mathematics, as 
well as the developmental curriculum. Our program has available to it some 60 
grcq)hing calculators (Tl-81's and 82's) as loaners to our students. The calculator's 
multi-line display is very useful to basic math students studying a topic such as 
order of operations, where both the question and the answer iq>pear in the display. 

But the graphing calculator really comes into its glory in an algebra and 
trigonometry course, vdiere the graphing and tabular capability brings teaching to 
life. Students can enter linear functions say and painlessly explore how changing 
the parameters m and b in ynnx+h affect the function's gi*aph, providing an 
animated dimension to the concepts of slope and intercept StiAdenta can readily see 
the difference between such functions as y-x^ and y-2* in pictorial terms, and ever 
solve a ^tem of simultaneous equations such as y»x^ and y**2. and the>' can 
C 3 q)lore such realistic applications of algebra as population growth and radiation 
decay early on in studying algebra. 
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The department provides training for full'-time and adjimct instructors in the use of 
grs^hing calctilators. Faculty then use the gre^hing calculators and report back on 
how to improve instruction in their developmental courses. 



The use of technology permeates BMSS’s entire developmental program. Passing 
rates vary with course and across time, and have ranged widely, from 50% to 90%. 
However the actual passing rates are significant^ higher, since many students pass 
in post-course intercession tutoring programs which are run each January and 
July. As for longitudinal data, an institutional research study carried out by the 
college concluded that students vho are placed into a developmental math course 
and vho pass the first time do just as in later courses as students vho had 
initially been exempted. 



For several years representatives from business and industry have said to educators 
that America must develop and teach practical education that builds a first class 
society with the best competing workforce in the world. To meet the demands of the 
Workforce -2000, Bcvill State Canmunity College implemented 'Tech Prep - 
Pathway to the Future." Through this progra'u partnerships between five secondary 
schools, business, industry and Bcvill State were formed. 

This Tech Ptep Program was initiated at Bcvill State Community College, Hamilton 
Campus, in 1993 based on the need to serve high tech students better. With special 
legislation in 1976, the Hamilton Campus, at that time Northwest Alabama 
Technical College, was granted permission to serve as an Area Vocational Hi^ 
School program for Marion Cotmty School ^stem. Through the years the need for a 
new beginning targeted toward recruitment of high tech students surfaced. The 
driving force behind this program is the commitment to prepare students for the 
future workforce. 

Through this program, BeviU State recruits, employs, trains and sends teachers into 
five secondary schools located in Marion County. Students are administered pre and 
post teats prior to placement into Basic Skills, Job Readiness, Study Skills, Career 
Awareness, Computer Literacy, Technical Science, Technical Math and Technical 
English courses. 

Practical uses and applications are emphasized in the classroom, going beyond 
abstract textbook theories and concepts. Students are involved in the 
teaching/leaming process. Labs are a vital component of classroom instruction. 
Cooperative learning and team efibrt are focal points in the Tech Prep curriculum. 
Students are helped to understand the workplace and to make learning useful. 
Another aspect of this program is to provide on-campus technical training. For 
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"Tech Prep - Pathway to the Future" 
Bevlll State Community College 
P.O. Drawer 9 
Hamilton, AL 35570 
l-(800) 648-3371 
C.B.O.: Harold Wade 
Contact Person: Ann Muagrove 
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example, the newfy implemented Practical Nursing Program is a breakthrough and 
one of a kind* Upon completion of this Tech Prep Nursing Prc^ram, students have 
earned *1)ank^” credit that is sqpplicable to postsecondaiy training. Other programs 
offered for secondary students on the Hamilton campus are Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Technology, Automotive Technology, Aviation Maintenance Technology, 
Barbeiing/Cosmetology, Electronics Technology, Drafting Technology and Machine 
Tool Technology. 

An important incentive in this program is advanced articulated credit. Students earn 
high school and college credit at the same time. Parents win with a ^ortened 
program for their child. Students win with advanced credit and hi^ levd skills. The 
college wins with better prepared students, and, business and industry wins with a 
better educated workforce. The transition finm high school to postsecondaiy training 
is made easier with less duplication. Students are encouraged to stay in ?x:hool and 
set goals for postsecondaiy training. "life after hi^ school" is illustrated through the 
Career Awareness course and activities. 

With pre and post testing, student progress is documented throughout the course. 
This documentation is a valuable asset for future funding and program 
continuation. Student data collected illustrates that students plan to take higher 
level science and math courses in addition to graduation requirements. Moreover, 
students fed comfortable with math and science courses. 

With much emphasis and questions focused on educational reform, at Bevill State 
the college condudes that this program is making a difference and having an impact 
on the lives of young people. Documentation shows that, through innovative 
processes, students are taking higher levd science, math and computer courses. At 
Bevill State, we believe this program opens minds and opens doors to the futuic. 



Use of Technology for Pnderorepared Students 
Montgomery College 
7600 Tekoma Avenue 
Tetoma Park, MD 20912 
(301)650-1332 
C.E.O.; Robert B. ParlUa 
Contact Pereon: Betalle K* Qearon 



The last several years have seen an increase in the underpfcpared student in 
introductory chemistry courses. As a result, the failure and drop out rate in these 
courses began to rise. Most of the failures were attributable to inadequate 
mathematical skills, high anxiety and learning methods that did not respond to a 
traditional lecture format 

In order to address all thiee problems, we have established botli an Interactive 
Video laboratory (IVL) and a Science Learning Center (SLC) where technology is used 
as a supplement to the classroom. 

Both the centers are places where students use a multi-sensory approach to 
learning. In the SLC the students can use computer programs, video cassette 
progi'ams, film strips, v^ork sheets and drill books in all areas of their course. They 
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can study in small groups or take advantage of group tutoring. There is no one on 
one tutoring. The Center is set up specifically to let students use all, or as many 
methods of learning as possible, so that there will be at least one vfbich will help 
them the most Each student is provided with a list of all topics to be covered in the 
course by his/her lecture teacher. Next to each topic is a list of every t 5 »pc of 
technology that is available on that particxilar subject in the SLC. The IVL has a 
similar list for all the interactive videos on each topic in that center. When a student 
has trouble in any area, he is encouraged to go to either center and use the material 
available on that subject. In order to encourage students in general to use the 
supplementary material, the teachers also build assignments in the centers into the 
course. 

Because the math skills are often very weak, we have instituted a series of modules 
which students in the introductoiy chemistry course must take as part of their 
grade. These modules review basic algebra and chemistry theory. They include such 
topics as ratios, scientific notation, metric ^stem, stoichiometry and the mole. They 
must pass each module, and successful completion of all six is worth 10% of the 
course grade. They first take a pre-test in an area and can test out of a module. If 
they fail a pre-test, they use the various technologies to review the work and then 
take a re-test. 

The establishment of both of these centers has enabled us to address what we feel 
are the three main causes of failure by the underprepared student. We review and 
update math skills by the module program; we reduce the anxiety level by letting 
students do these programs at their own pace and we enable them to find a learning 
style that best suits them. 

The students themselves are extremely enthusiastic about the use of these 
technologies, particularly the use of interactive video. The department has seen an 
increase in the number of students taking and passing the introductory courses 
with 9 concomitant increase in the upper level courses as well. The number of 
students in the second year courses has doubled since the program was started. 
This is an easily adaptable program. It only requires that the use of the technologies 
of computers, video programs film strips and other technologies be made an integral 
part of the course. We use it to supplement the regular classroom, and it has been 
working extremely well. 



WORKFORCE TRAININQ CENTER 
Stats Tschnical Institute at Memphis 
6983 Macon Cove 
Memphis, TN 38134 
(901) 383-4U1 
C.E.O.: Charles Temple 
Contact Person: Margie Hobbs 



In addition to assisting State Tech students in strengthening their basic skills, the 
Workforce TYaining Center also helps governmental and corporate groups to prepare 
to take the academic assessment test that will place them in college classes. To 
accomplish these goals, the Workforce Training Center offers a ^stcmatic 
computer-based structure of programs with a wide scope of learner levels combined 



with a diversity of academic sequences. The system utilizes IBM PS/2 55 SX 
computers with IBM and third party courseware to provide instruction in basic 
reading, mathematics, and language arts with entry levels from third grade to G.E.D. 
proficiency. The beauty of computer-based instruction stems firom the fact that it 
provides flexibility, immediate feedback, privacy, and self-paced learning for adults 
who have been away firom the academic scene for some time. Center instructors are 
available to work with groups or individuals to facilitate learning and to monitor and 
evaluate progress. 

Groups that enter the WTC are initially given the Test of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE) vdiich provides a reliable grade level equivalency in reading, mathematics 
and language. Based on these scores an Individualized Prescriptive Rrogram is 
written for each student which places the students in the appropriate programs, 
units and lessons for their needs. Students spend a stated period working in these 
instructional programs and then are post tested with the TABE again. 

The amount of instructional time depends upon the nature of the group. The Center 
serves several different ^rpes of groups. Two groups identified in this report are the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and Learning Can Be Fun; both of which are 
state or federally funded. Other groups include City of Memph:^ employees, drug 
offenders, displaced homemakers and commxinity members vdio may attend once or 
twice weekly and spend four weeks to six months in the Center. Their post testing is 
occasioned by their move into classes or movement out of a program. 

The foundational component of the Center’s software is the WICAT system (World 
Institute of Computer Assisted Teaching) of reading, mathematics and language. The 
levels on the network ^stem range from grade 3.0 to pre-GED in all three areas. 
Other more advanced commercial software is available, but the WICAT ^stem is the 
most consistently used for basic skills instruction in the Workforce Training Center. 

Pre/post testing scores show various results. Consistent gains of two to three yeais 
across the disciplines are usual. There are also occurrences of spectacular gains of 
four or five grade levels in a specific subject. This more than likely indicates tli? 
student had a solid background in that subject, but had not had an opportunity tc 
use the rules and formulas for some time and had bc<x)me "rusty" in that area. The 
computer program allowed the student to remember and reinforce that information 
in a short period of time. This sequence seems to particularly apply to students who 
pretest in mathematics at the 7.0 or 8.0 grade levels. It is not unusual for them to 
post test at 12.9 grade level. Students who pietest under a 5.0 grade level rarely 
gain more than one or two grade levels. 

The studciits noted in Catcgoiy One are students who scored 12.9 on their pretest 
of the TABE. The hipest scoring level for the TABE is 12.9, so these students will 
show no gain on their posttest even thou^4 they may have progressed one or two 
grade levels during instructional time spent on the computers. Presently, there is no 
other instrument available to post test them that dire^y correlates to the Teat of 
Adult Basic Education and that also gives a grade level cquivalcnry over 12.9. 
Ihcreforc, these students that pretest at a 12.9 grade level equivalency arc 
subtracted from the total number of students and omitted from the data analysis of 
the pre/post test scores. 
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Catcgoiy Two identifies those students who pretested below 12.9, but who made no 
increase in grade level cqmvalency. In fact, they may have actually made a post test 
score lower than that of their pretest score. It is unlikely that a student "unlearned’* 
material whilp working in computer based instruction, so absence of progress or 
actual gain loss must be due to other causes. There may be several explanations for 
this occurrence. First of all, a student may have made a strong score in one of the 
areas of reading, mathematics and language and a lower score in the other two 
areas. For this reason, the student may have focused time on task on the two areas 
vdiich were weakest and not on the strong subject. In this case, the weaker areas 
would sliow significant gain scores while the strong area would show no gain. 
Secondly, there is the possibili^ that a student may simply have had a bad day 
during the post test or not felt well, consequently making a poor showing on the 
testing. 

Catcgoiy Three identifies the number of students who made academic progress on 
the computer based instructional ^stem whether it was less than a grade level or 
whether it was as much as five grade levels. The majority of students made gain 
score progress of some kind in all three areas of reading, mathematics, and 
language. JTPA students' achievements in reading show that 70 of 107 or 65% 
made progress; in mathematics, 90 of 107 or 84% made progress and in language, 
78 of 110 or 71% made progress. LCBF achievements were slightly higher. In 
reading, 23 of 26 or 88% made progress, 25 of 28 or 89% made progress in 
mathematics, and 25 of 27 or 92% in language. These slightly higher percentages 
may be due to the fact that the LCBF group has fewer participants or the 
participants are slightly younger. 

Category Four provides percentage information on those who made gain of one year 
or more in the three areas of reading, mathematics and language. Once again, JTPA 
had percentages of 52% of stud<mts in reading, 62% of students in mathematics, 
and 60% of students in language reflecting academic progress of one year or more in 
the majority of students in this group working on the computer instructional 
system. LCBF percentages are again at least ten points greater than the JTPA. 

Categories Five and Six give percentages of those gaining two years or more in grade 
level equivalency. Catcgoiy Five identifies those students attaining two or more 
years in grade levels in the areas of reading, mathematics and language. The 
percentages for JTPA reading arc half those attained for mathematics and language 
which still show gains approaching 50% for academic progress of two or more years 
of grade level. Reading progress relies less on the learning of rules cjid formulas 
than mathematics and language do; therefore, progress, especially at the higher 
levels such as 9.0 and btyond, shows slower academic gains. LCBF percentage 
gains in reading are greater in category five and six vdiich may indicate that pre-test 
reading levels may be lower than those of JTPA. 

Category Six identifies the percentage of students who attained progress of three or 
more years in grade level equivalency. An examination of the scores shows that this 
at times may actually be five or six grade levels. As discussed earlier, this more than 
likely indicates the student had a solid background in that subject, but had not had 
an opportunity to use the rules and formulas for some time and had become "rusty" 
in that area. 
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PROGRAM AWARD WINNERS 



Student Research for Teaching Critical Thlnldny 
Dtrton College 
2400 Omionvme Road 
Albany OA 31707 
(912) 430*0705 
C.E.O.: l^ter J. Sireno 
Contact Person: Michael Stoy 

Many students enrolling at Darton College are first-generation students from a 
predominantly rural Southwest Georgia. The region is characterized by a 
diminishing agricultural economy^ substantial poverty, a high rate of public 
assistance, considerable unemployment, a high educational drop-out rate, and low 
student achievement scores in grades K-12. The area has a 44% minority 
population. 

In the sciences, students who transfer to four-year institutions arc expected to be 
able to critically analyze and solve a scientific problem through experimentation. 
Due to a variety of factors, most students who enroll in a college science curriculum 
at Darton Collie do not possess these skills. To improve student scientific 
reasoning skills, the Biology Department at Darton College requires all students 
enrolled in General Biology to participate in a student research project. 

Each student uses a computerized work station coimected to the Local Area 
Network (LAN) to assist with literature retrieval, data analysis, and scientific report 
writing. As a pro- and/or co-requisite for General Biology, all students arc required 
to enroll in a Microcomputer Orientation course that trains students to use a word 
processing and spread ^eet program. Each research project lasts approximately 
nine weeks. Instructors provide students with information regarding the project 
during lecture and laboratory. 

During the course of the quarter, only one three-hour laboratory for setting up the 
experiment is dedicated specifically to the project. In order for students to complete 
their projects, they must organize their time to work on their projects after they 
finish their formal laboratory for the week or at a time vdicn the laboratoiy is open. 
During the first quarter of General Biology, the research librarian and course 
instructor train students to retrieve scientific references using an on-line computer 
network, a CD-ROM computerized data base, and a scientific index. After students 
have been trained in literature retrieval, they are assigned a research problem and 
work in teams of two to assemble a bibliography. The bibliography is then submitted 
to the instructor on a floppy disk for review. The submission on floppy disk ensures 
that each team can use the word processing program on the LAN and reduces the 
amount of paper used for the project. After the instructor approves each 
bibliography, each team then collects appropriate references and uses the 
computerize work station in the biology laboratory to write their research proposal. 
Each proposal includes a statement of the problem, literature review, hypothesis, 
and a complete materials and methods section including method of data analysis. 
The proposal is then submitted to the instructor for editing. Edited papers are then 
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returned to each team of students for revision. Revised papers are then re- 
submitted to the instructor for evaluation. Students then set up and peiform their 
experiment After the completion of the experiment, each team must statistically 
analyze their experimental data using a statistical program on the LAN. 

Prior to this analysis, students were trained through a formal biology laboratory on 
the use of a statistical program on the LAN to test a hypothesis. Each team then 
prepares a results and discussion section for their project This section of the project 
is then submitted to the instructor for editing. Edited papers are then returned to 
each team of students for revision. Each team then assembles its entire research 
report for evaluation by the instructor. 

During the second quarter, students utilize and build on the research skills they 
developed during the first quarter. Research projects for the second quarter require 
students to work individually on a problem that they select. At the end of this 
quarter, «^ch student presents his/her project in the form of a poster session. 



Student Created Computer Calculus Movies 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
199 Chambers Street 
New York, mr 10007 
(212) 340-8800 
C.E.O.: BCarcla Kelza 
Contact Parson; Sadie Bragg 



Borough of Manhattan Community College (BMCC) is a large urban community 
college located one-half mile north of the World Trade Center in New York City. The 
college's student body is eighty-five percent Afiican-American and Latino and 
two-thirds female, ^ce women and minority students have traditionally been 
underrepresented in mathematics in the United States, faculty at BMCC have been 
active in developing successful alternative teaching and assessment strategies. We 
have particularly focused on students creating portfolios of calculus projects in 
order to increase their chances of successfully transferring to four-year colleges. We 
have been a leader of the Calculus reform movement. With support from the 
National Science Foundation, we have been successfully combining the use of 
technology (both computers and graphic calculators) 'vith collaborative learning 
techniques. Having students create calculus movies is the latest and perhaps most 
exciting innovation in our program to-date. 

Recently, Mathematics students working in collaborative groups have been 
producing mathematics movies or animation as part of their portfolios in Calculus II 
and III. New software packages, such as Macromind Director and Mathematica, 
allow students to animate a set of graphs to create moving images. This permits 
students to investigate the properties of functions and relations, to gain intuition 
about their nature and to demonstrate their dynamic properties. 

A typical student project dealt with the Taylor series. The Taylor series 
approximation was shown by starting with the graphs of y • e* and y - 1 on the 
same axes. The next frame of the animation was y - e* and of y - 1 + x. The third 
frame contained y - e* and y - 1 + x + x2/2, etc. 




In the animation created when the frames were shown consecutively, the polynomM 
appeared to ^proach the transcendental function on the positive side of the x axis, 
as we increased the munber of terms of the polynomial. An interesting effect, 
however, ocemred at the negative side of the x axis. As the number of terms 
increased, the polynomial graph alternated above and below the x axis, appearing to 
be a wagging tail. For the alternating scries Taylor approximation of sin(x), there arc 
wagging on both the positive and negative sides of the x axis. In addition to 
creating this animation students were expected to describe and explain what they 
observed. Being actively involved in creating their own movies and then having to 
verbalize and write about their observations creates a powerful and dynamic 
learning environ :cnt Explaining the differing effects observed in this movie gave 
the students creating these animations insist into scries, probably not attainable 
as clearty or as easily any other way. 

Another group of students chose to work on Weierstrass' function. Before 
computers, Weierstrass' function, the sum of a trigonometric series, could not be 
graphed by hand with any confidence beyond the first term. With function plotters, 
students can sec how the graph of the series changes as the third, fourth and fifth 
terms arc added and this had been done in class on a graphing calculator. What is 
extremely exciting for us is that students decided to follow up on this activity to see 
what would happen if they animated this iterative process on the computer. 

Director enabled them to turn the graphs of Weierstrass' function into 
an computCT film by making the graph of the first term of the function the 

first frame of the film. The graph of the sum of the first two terms becomes the 
second frame of the film, etc. As the students showed, the filmed graph ^ome 
increasingly more ja^ed. They inferred frum the animation, in a very convincing and 
visual way, why the function is continuous but not differentiable at each point. 

Five Manhattan Community College students presented their latest animated 
mathematical movies at a recent meeting of the Metropolitsn Section of the 
Mathematics Association of America at York College, Jamaica, New York. They 
showed eight animations on topics including Taylor senes, parametric etjuations, 
polar e<]Uations, convergent solutions to a differential equation, and Fermat's Last 
Theorem. While most animations highlighted calculus topics, the Fermat animation 
created by the students pointed out that the purported proof by the project leadei% 
Dr. Lawrence Sher, of a minimum condition for Fermat's Last Theorem was 
incorrect They then were able to find the algebraic error, reinforcing the 
interdependence of algebra and computci graphics in research. The students were 
awarded memberships in the Mathematics Association of America, for their 
ambitious and well received presentations. 

Our use of technology particularly this latest program of creating animations and 
our emphasis on group work and on writing to learn mathematics has changed 
radically how some of us teach. Lectures are shorter (and one hopes sweeter) to 
allow time for students to actively explore mathematics. Students are encouraged to 
explain, to find examples and coimtcrcxamples, to gencraUzc, to analyze and to 
e^ply concepts to real world situations in a variety of subject areas. 

These student projects allow alternative methods of assessment. They permit 
students to show their growtli over a semester, their ability to analyze and 
^mthesize (in a way that typical tests do not), and their ability to wnte in the 
language that is mathematics. We have statistic^ evidence of increased success and 
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retention rates in class sections developing mathematical products such as 
animations. As exciting as the statistics, however, is our own experience of watching 
otir students grow professionally. Several students have used portfolios of their 
calculus projects including animation projects to secure admission and in several 
instances scholarships to prestigious foxir-year colleges as transfer students. We 
believe this successful program is creative, innovative and easily adaptable by other 
collides. 
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Altenmttve Energy Program 
Crowder College 
601 Laclede 
Keoaho» HO 64SS0 
(417) 451-4700 
C.E.O.: Kent Ftmaworth 
Contact Peraon: Art Boyt 



Crowder College is a small, state-supported, comprehensive community college 
located in the southwest comer of Missouri, serving 1,750 credit students. Through 
its noncredit and industrial training programs, an additional 5,000 students access 
the college’s programs and services. Over the past three decades, in spite of a rather 
lean budget, the college has engaged in several creative projects and activities, 
including its efforts in the field of alternative energy. 

After a scries of innovative solar projects, including pioneering work with three solar 
vehicles, the college made the decision to formalize a curriculum in Alternative 
Energy. The resulting program of study offers students options in pre-engineering, 
science and technology for transfer to area colleges, including the University of 
Missouri at RoUa, Southwest Missouri State University, and Pittsburg State 
University. Because the alternative energy curriculum, with its unique and diverse 
applied research projects, is the only one of its kind in the state, the Missouri 
L^^ture recently designated Crowder as the first Alternative Energy Technology 
Center for the state of Missouri. 

Regarding the inception and development of the program, the college laid the 
groundwork when it designed and built the first solar vehicle to cross the United 
States using only solar energy. The vehicle, TSAR, now resides in the Heniy Ford 
Museum. In 1987, Crowder’s second solar car, STAR, raced in the first World Solar 
Challenge in Australia. Competing against vehicles costing up to 300 times 
Crowder’s budget, STAR finished ei^th, beating all of the Japanese and American 
teams, except the multi-million dollar G^eral Motors Sunrayce. 

In 1990 Crowder competed with a new solar car in the first GM Sunrayce across 
United States. After placing 5th in the Sunrayce, ahead of MIT and other top tweni. 
American engineering schools, STAR II went on to successfully compete in the 
Australian World Solar Challenge and the Japanese Grand Solar Challenge. 

Student volunteers comprised the teams who built and raced the college's vehicles, 
yet there was no related program major th^ could pursue. Realizing that an 
.Alternative Energy program would address this need, in 1991 the college sought and 
received approval firom the state governing board to offer an associate degree 
transfer program in Alternative Energy. 

The Alternative Energy program continues to conduct the hands-on, team-oriented 
energy projects for which it has become known. In 1994 a Crowder student team 
successfully raced its LAZER (Long range Advanced Zero-emission Racer) in a 
national electric vehicle event in Phoenix, Arizona. Through a collaborative effort 
with the Eaj^e Picher battety company, the team finished second in the event 
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against a field of corporate and university teams. The lASER team will return to 
Phoenix a gain in March 1995 with a new experimental battery from Ea^e Picher 
€md a computerized data acquisition ^tem, which should further improve the 
vehicle's p^ormance. Later in the year, the LAZER team will also challenge the 
dectric vehicle distance record of 350 miles on a sinc^e charge. 

Another class project this year has involved collaboration with the Mono Equipment 
Company in Springfidd, Missouri. Students in the program are in the process of 
converting a gas-powered riding mower to electric drive. Mono Equipment plans to 
examine the prototype mower developed at Crowder for possible production and 
marketing across the United States. Also active in a wide range of other energy 
projects, Alternative Energy students have designed and are installing a solar and 
wind system to provide renewable power for the building in which the program is 
housed. Students have also participated in organizing the Sunrayce competitions 
sponsored by General Motors. Other student activities through the energy program 
include involvement in the organization of workshops for public school teachers and 
life-cycle cost workshops for engineers and energy managers throu^out the 
Midwest. 

The applied energy research at Crowder involves extensive use of the latest 
technology, from the designing of the projects through computerized aided drafting 
to the computer analysis of test run data to acquiring background research through 
the Internet Not only do the research activities hone the students technology skills, 
they also have a broad impact on education, energy conservation and renewable 
energy options throu^out l^ssouri and the rest of the Midwest. 

It is evident to the college that the projects to date have afforded Crowder students 
opportunities that would be difiScult, if not impossible, to access during their 
freshmen and sophomore years at other colleges and universities. In addition to the 
applied research activities, this program also offers its students several other very 
unique advantages, including 1) a classroom environment which fosters the 
devdopment of team building and leadership skills; 2) interaction with managers 
and corporate executives from companies such as Eagle Picher and General Motors; 
and, 3) participation in activities which develop entrepreneurial skills * and 
know-how. 

The Crowder College Alternative Energy Program offers other community colleges 
throughout the country the blueprint for expanding and enhancing selected 
technology programs, especially through the incorporation of applied research into 
the curriculum. The end results include state-of-the-art instruction for students; a 
segue for the establishment of partner relationships with business and industry; the 
identification of untapped resources in terms of donated equipment and financial 
support; and, the potential for state, national and international recognition. 
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AMOciate Decree bv Dtetuncc Education 
Chemeketa Community College 
4000 Lancaster Dr. MB 
P.O. Box X4007 
Salem, OR 97309 
(503) 399-6591 
C.E.O.: Gerard I* Berger 
Contact Person: Donna Carver 



The coU^*^ classroom at Chemeketa Community College in Salem, Oregon is taking 
on a new look. For some students it may be a kitchen table or a computo desk 
tucked in a bedroom comer. Be^nning fall 1994, the college made it possible for 
students to earn an associate degree without ever stepping foot on campus. For 
non-traditional students who can't fit a typical college schedule into their lives, 
distance education is an innovative solution that makes up-to-date education 
affordable and accessible. 

Chemeketa's program is designed with flexibility in mind for students of any age md 
life situation who have difficulty in attending classes at a set time and/or location. 
But the personal touch is what makes this program so cficctive for diverse 
populations. A counselor is designated to work with distance education students to 
plan their course of study; an 800-number eliminates long distance calls for 
students, making telephone assistance a feasibility; and customized packets of 
forms and information are mailed to prospective students to get them positivdy 
started on their career path. Recognizing the needs of life long learners, distance 
education college courses are transferrablc to four-year institutions in the state to 
make a bachelor's degree available via distance education as well. 

The distance education program is designated to eliminate barriers; to make the 
program truly a distant learning experience that will give students the opportunity to 
master information age technologies. The courses arc designed to be a combination 
of self-directed and interactive learning experiences. With students and teachers 
both having more freedom to respond at their own convenience, students may find 
that their work actually gets more personal attention. Th^ may also find them.^clves 
participating at a more active level than ever before. Students can critiqi’.e one 
another’s rough drafts of reports, participate in discussions, as well as ask lor 
guidance with homework all throu^ the computer. And some telecourscs offer class 
discussion by phone or by computer modem. 

Although Chemeketa is one of the first community colleges in the nation to offer 
associate degrees through distance education and the first Oregon community 
college, the beauty of the design lies in its ability to be replicated. Colleges that are 
willing to make a commitment to technology will find themselves enabling greater 
student success and graduation rates. Currently fifty to sixty courses are offered 
each quarter with approximately 3,400 students annually enrolled in some form of 
distance education at the college. Students may enroll in a combination of 
telecourscs and courses via interactive television, mail and computer bulletin board 
and receive the following services: 

Telecourses- Prerecorded telecourscs arc broadcast over public 

broadcasting and local cable stations ii> the college district. Videos are 
available to students for viewing at local iiites or students have the option 
of renting the videos from a national video company. 
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Liv« TclevIsion^Classes are televised to college centers throus^out the 
district; two of the classes are also available concurrently over local cable 
channels to students' homes or work sites* An example of this is trie fire 
science class, designed for personnel working in the field, vMch is 
ddivered over local cable to fire stations located in Chemeketa's district. 
Students outside of the district may view the class on videotapes. All 
faculty teaching on live television are mentored by a media specialist who 
serves as a resoiux^ in development and use of the technology. 

Correspondenee’-These courses include work equivalent to that which is 
done in the classroom. Students send assignments to the instructor who 
returns them with individualized comments. 

Computer Bulletin Board-These courses are designed for maximum 
communication, allowing students to participate in discussion groups. 
Assignments are also sent to the instructor via computer modem. 

Pre-recorded Telecourse/Computer Bulletin Board-Students view 
pre-recorded tdecourscs and use the computer bulletin board for group 
discussion and assignments. 

Through distance education, the college can oSer a high quality curriculum, 
eliminate commuting time for students, and preserve limited building space while 
tailoring programs to the diverse needs of students. Whether students plan to 
reenter the work force, upgrade their skills, or fulfill a life-long dream of attaining a 
college degree, Chemeketa Community College has forged the future throu^ 
applying technology to quality teaching and learning for the transfer student. 



Biology 115. Self-Paced Lccture/Lab 
Mountain View College 
4849 West Blinoia Avenue 
Dallas, TX 753U 
(214) 333-8700 
Monique Amerman 
Contact Person: Larry Legg 



Serendipity happens only if you're ready. And so it was not just a coincidence that 
Mountain View's Larry Legg was drawn to a session on an interactive biology course 
at a Virginia Tech conference just over two years ago. For Legg, who teaches Biology 
115, this session was the catalyst that put him to work on an innovative 
instructional program that makes computer technology an integral component of the 
learning process for students in liberal arts biology. 

In Legg^s biology lab, the glow of computer terminals has replaced the flames of 
Bunsen burners, and non-sdence mqjors arc discovering the value of real world 
science. 

Computer components were incorporated into the curriculum as a part of every 
student's experience in the Spring 1994 semester. The result is a course that adds 
to lecture and lab components a variety of multimedia sources, including 2-D and 
3-D graphics and computer animation, to help students visualize complex biological 
processes. This multi-sensoiy input, says Legg, is designed to accommodate 
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different learning styles. For example, an audio/ animation module covering 
photo^thcsis and respiration is an illustrative demonstration that enables 
students to visualize via computer a process that they could only imagine before. 

Another aspect of the program allows students to simulate experiments on the 
computer. Unlike traditional hands-on experiments, sophisticated programming 
enables students to retract and retry steps of the experiment without starting from 
theb^lnning. 

The newest, and most exciting module added to the course, explains Legg, uses 
di^tized, interactive photos to explain life and non-living cycles throughout the 
biosphere. With over 45 pictures ranging from mountain to urban environments, 
students arc able to dick on portions of the photos, the sky, trees, the soil - to 
discover how life cyde:' work. 

Regardless of which of the modules students are using, each is designed to lead the 
student to explore the subject until he understands it completely. With the 
interactive programming, students are asked to respond to questions throughout 
the lesson. An incorrect answer given by the student indicates vdiat portion of the 
lesson he may not be grasping. Based on the answer, the computer automatically 
reviews the appropriate portion of the lesson. "The animated portions have great 
cq>peal for the students. The students see the process of learning as fim." 

According to Legg, he's had not only the information, but the desire to develop the 
multi-media components for over six years. "We've been waiting for the technology to 
catch up to our needs," said Legg. "We arc now able to match our instructional ideas 
to appropriate technology - CD-ROMS, laser discs, video - to make the program 
work," said Legg. 

Docs this concentration on computer modules take away from the role of the 
instructor? Not according to Le®, who adamantly states that it allows hm to 
concentrate further up Maslow's hierarchy serving as a mentor rather than a giver of 
information. "People who think computers will put teachers out of business haven’t 
tried this system yet," says Legg. "In my experience, teadicrs have to work harder 
than ever. As students begin thinking critically, they ask more questions, and most 
of them don't come with ca^ answers." 

is excited about the process which he feels vitalizes students. "This is re^ 
teaching," says Legg. 'It's interesting and challenging to develop a program that will 
help all students get an understanding of the course material - not just the smart 
ones." "My goal," explains Legg, "is to develop a student's critical thinking process by 
blending scientific with critical thinking into one system." Students are leaving the 
course with the same general level of knovriedge of science as science majors, he 
explained. "My students arc learning useful, practical things about health, ecolo^ 
and the environment," said Legg. "This is not a watered down transfer course, it’s 
science for good dtizenship." 
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Cornyutcr Art 
College oth9Jk» County 
19351 W. Washington 8t. 

Qmyslake n 60030 
(708) 323-6601 
C.E.O.: l>anicl J. Lainbrta 
Contact Person: Daniel Ziembo 

Community colleges have been introducing computer art into their curricxila for a 
number of years now; however, for some students, an introductoiy computer art 
course consists mainly of learning a software package. At the College of Lake 
County, art instructor Dan Ziembo set out to accomplish something much different. 
By conceptualizing the role of the computer as the modem analog to the pen or the 
bmsh, Dan has developed a curriculum that introduces the computer as another 
tool in the artist's repertoire. 

It was Dan Ziembo's intention when introducing Art 222, Introduction to Computer 
Art, into the art curriculum at the CoUege of Lake County to expose his students to 
electronic digital technology as a tool to be used in mak^g art. In other words, the 
computer and computer- generated ait images and designs were to be thought of in 
the same maimer as all other previous materials of art had been conceived. Artists 
have always used various mediums to communicate; computer-generated images 
would be just another in an artist's portfolio of tcchmques. 

Additionally, Dan Ziembo believed that the computer-generated image would and 
could be regarded as a study tool, a catalyst for thinking, and not an end in itself. In 
this way, Dan emphasized the process of making art as well as the iinal product. 
Reflective creation of the art object throu^ the Cximputer is at the heart of Dan's 
instruction. 

Given these basic aesthetic and pedagogical assumptions, Dan's approach in the 
class is to have the students solve real life design anc' drawing problems that are 
applicable to graphic arts, business, industry, and the fine arts. In this way, he 
presents both an experiential dimension and an experimental dimension to the 
teaching of art using the computer. Students experience real life design problems 
and use the computer as a means of experimenting with solutions. 

In Dan’s classes, there is no time spent on "drill and kill. " Although he assists 
students in becoming computer Utcrate not only in the language used to describe 
the processes of learning and doing but also in terms of the ability to become more 
facile with this powerful new tool. In this way, students begin to understand how to 
use the computer logically and rationally to achieve solutions to the problems posed. 
Furthermore, he demands the immediacy and discipline of a "real design studio" 
situation; the students keep deadlines and make overtures to businesses in the 
community to ascertain what the marketplace needs and wants. 

As part of his pedagogical approach, Dan has pioneered an unusual method to 
assess and measure the effectiveness of his class; namely, the numbers of the 
"gradttafe*" of courses who are placed in computer art related jobs, or who are 
able to achieve apprenticeships in the workplace. So far, he has been very 
successful; everyone who has wanted a job has found one. Those who haven t found 
or wanted jobs, and who are transferring to a four-year institution have been able to 
include course work from Art 222 as pan of their portfolios showing the depth and 
breath of problem solving and technical skills learned by including a disc. 
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Computer Modem Delivery of Imtmgtion 
Portland Community College 
P.O. Box X9000 
Portland, OR 97280 
(503) 244^m 
C.E.O.: Dan Iforiarty 
Contact Person: Ray Pirkl 

During the last two years more than one hundred million personal computers were 
piurhased in the United States. A national surv^ reveals that neaily thirly percent 
of all homes have personal computers. Add to this the number of computers in 
businesses that may be available to potential students and we can see that a large 
number of computers are available for delivery of instruction within any given 
college district in the United States. Consider also that a majority of households 
have more than one adult in them. How then can a college take advantage of this 
wealth of equipment and available students to establish an instructional program 
for off'Campus learners? 

Portland Community College looked at a number of ways that the computer could 
be used to allow students access to regular college classes. After studying several 
options, the college selected and developed a computer/modem instructional 
delivery ^stem on which college credit classes are delivered to homes, businesses 
and other sites having computers available for student use. The ^stem including 
software, phone lines, and other items is reasonably pneed ($10,560.). It utilizes a 
PC based table top computer, ci^t phone lines connected by modems to the 
computer, and special software for students and instructors that provides a simple 
method for students to interact with instructors and other students. The eight 
phone lines will serve up to ei^t hundred students in any number of classes on the 
network. The student software is very low cost ($17.) and is automated to send and 
receive mail without dialing or using cumbersome key strokes. 

Because of the ease of operation of the system, student and staff training is 
simplified. A modem class introduction/instructi.onal video tape is played on local 
cable for recording by students. Training tapes are also available in various college 
centers throughout the district. Printed materials are also available for training. 

The Modem delivered classes became an instant success. During the Beta test 
phase only three classes were offered and all three filled within five working days. By 
the third term of modem class offerings, the number of classes reached foxuteen 
with twenty one classes scheduled for fall 1995. 

Student evaluation of the network, courses, and instructional value is ongoing. Data 
collected reveals that students are highly satisfied with tlic classes and would take 
more classes as they are available. Comf etion rates and test scores of the modem 
delivered classes are identical to the scune courses presented in traditional 
on-campus sessions. 

Faculty involvement in the modem classes has been phenomenal. After the first 
announcement about the classes, forty two faculty requested training in use of the 
modem for instructional delivery. 

The program is highly successful, cost effective and meets tlie needs of students. 
Computer modem delivered classes, along with telecourses and live interactive 
classes, are now part of the associate degree via distance leamirig from Portland 
Community College. Within the very near future the college will connect all students 
into the courses via internet throu^ their home computer and a modem. 
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Pif Science 

Kirkwood Conmiunity College 
P.O. Box 2068 
Codar Rapids, lA 52406 
(319) 398-5411 
C.B.O.: Norm Nlelaen 
Contact Person: Ron Toyne 



Kirkwood Community College has assumed a leadership role for fire science 
education in Iowa's community college ^stem, using the state-owned and operated 
fiber optic system, the Iowa Communications Network (ICN), to deliver technical 
courses statewide. Kirkwood's program makes Iowa the first to offer a statewide 
articulated program in fire science. 

Until two yeais ago, when the National Fire Protection Association (NFPA) 1021 
Standard for Fire Officer Piofessional Qualifications was released, Kirkwood offered 
only a certified training program in fire science. This program was primarily used for 
promotional advancement by local fire department personnel. The coUege's Fire 
Sciimcc Advisory Committee then urged Kirkwood to update its certificate program 
and develop an associate degree in fire science. With the support of the state fire 
chiefs’ association and the Iowa State University Fire Service Institute Extension, 
Kirkwood did so, revising the program's seven technical core courses to meet NFPA 
standards, and including general education leadership and management courses in 
its Program so tliat it would meet the 1021 standard in an associate of science 
degree transfer program. 

The program now has 268 students, including 28 enrolled full-time. Two years ago, 
there were only 53 part-time students enrolled. The first associate degree in fire 
science was awarded to a Kirkwood graduate in December 1994. Kirkwood delivers 
the technical courses via ICN and occasionally throu^ face-to-face classes. 
Students throughout Iowa can earn the associate degree by combining gener^ 
education and business management classes at their local college with Kirkwood s 
technical courses. A degree can be awarded from either the student's collaborating 
college or Kirkwood. In addition to accepting course work firom other colleges, 
Kirkwood's Fire Science program recognizes the College Level Examination Program 
(CLEPJ and department examinations for the required technical courses. Course 
competencies are available for student review prior to testing. 

Of tlie seven technical courses, two are offered over ICN each semester during the 
evening hours. The core technical courses are: Fire Behavior and Building Desi^; 
Chemistry of Hazardous Materials; Hazardous Materials Management; Firefighting 
Tactics and Strategy; Fundamentals of Fire Prevention; Fire Detection and 
Suppression Systems; mu* Instructional Techniques for Fire Service Training, The 
Iowa State University Extension's Fire Science Bookstore stocks the required 
textbooks for the technical courses, and provides one-day order processing and 
•liipment to any location in Iowa. Students enroll in the required 43 hours of arts 
and science courses at their local community college. 

Currently, Iowa State and St. Ambrose Universities; Coe, Briar Cliff, Momingside 
and Mt. Mercy Colleges; the University of Northern Iowa; and Western Illinois 
University have agreements to accept Kirkwood's fire science associate degree into 
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their bachelor programs, Discussioiis for similar agreements are underway with 
additional four-year institutions. 

The primary impetus for developing an associate degree program in 6re science was 
development of the NFPA 1021 standard. Program development was hastened by 
the knowledge that beginning in 1997, the Cedar Rapids Fire Department will 
require an associate degree for department promotions. Cedar Rapids Fire 
Department officials cite evidence that 95% of a firefighter's time is spent on 
non-firefighting responsibilities, including medical work, planning, admini-stration, 
and record keeping. 

That fact also spurred development of a career mentoring program for young 
persons interested in entering the fire science program. The mentorship provides an 
opportunity for the prospective student to interact with professionals in the field and 
to spend a day with their mentor to experience a firefigliter's activities firsthand. 
Although the mentoring program decreases the number of hi^ school graduates 
enrolling in the fire science program, retention cf those students v/ho do enroll has 
increased significantly. So far, fourteen fire chiefs throughout Iowa have agreed to 
mentor young people interested in a career in the fire service. 

Kirkwood's program is directed toward four populations: career firefighters, 
particularly those interested in advancement; persons employed for industrial fire 
brigades; volunteer firefighters; and high school graduates interested in the 
firefighting field. The certificate program has also been maintained for those 
interested. 

When the program was first advertised through direct mail and press releases, the 
Kirkwood Industrial Technologies Department averaged nine inquiries regarding the 
new associate in fire science degree program each day. In response to the great 
amount of interest, the college established the Iowa Fire Science Bulletin Board. 
Statewide student advising is provided through the electronic buUetm board. The 
bulletin board also provides information on courses offered, mentors, ICN 
sites/ schedule, book and materials ordering information, course competencies, 
professional chiefs, college and university transfer partners, advisors, and technical 
course descriptions. Soon, employment and employment testing opportunity listings 
will be added to the bulletin board, as well. Interested persons can also leave a 
question or message and the fire science advisor responds in a timely fashion. 

Kirkwood’s fire science associate degree program is supported by all of the career 
fire chiefs in the state, the Fire Service Institute Extension at Iowa State University, 
and the Iowa Fire Service Instructor’s Association. These organizations consider the 
degree program a valuable and accessible option for professionals in fire fighting. 

'fhrough maximum use of available technology, this program is available to students 
statewide without additional staff at Kirkwood or any other community college. This 
model project is transferable not only to other states interested in fire science 
distance learning, but also as an educational model for emergency medical service 
emergency dispatch, and law enforcement. 
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Ocne«i« Project 
CUrk College 
1800 E. McLoughlln Blvd. 
Vancouver WA 98663 
(360) 699-0217 
C.E.O.: Eiirl P. Johason 
Conttaot Pereon: Toni Cowen 



A creative and innovative new program at Clark College that uses technology in 
teaching and learning is a three-quarter pilot projeci, The Gtnesis Project, launched 
during Fall Quarter 1994. The G^esis Project teaches our students how to use the 
tools of the ’Information Age" to solve problems and communicate effectively. It 
makes them comfortable and adept ^^en confronted with changing technology. 

The twenty participants in the initial Genesis Project class include high school 
graduates planning to transfer to a four year institution, returning students 
retraining for new careers, students enrolled through "Running Start", an 
accelerated high school program, and other working business and professional 
people seeking to develop higher level computer skills. 

Selection criteria for the group included the ability to commit to a year-long scries of 
courses, a demonstrated commitment to excellence in artistic, communication, or 
manual (working with hardware) skills or in math/ computer programming and a 
level of computer literacy. 

The program is divided into three quarters that cover the following areas: 

Fall Quarter: Resources. 

Learn the tools for using the Internet and identify various communications 
resources and search tools. 

Winter Quarter: Multimedia. 

Learn methods of presentation, identify audience and media, prepare information 
for presentations using sound, motion, and print technologies. 

Spring Quarter: Information. 

Learn to access data and manage information; learn to use critical thinking to solve 
individual and team projects; develop evaluation and research skills, complete a 
special project of individual interest. 

Students work in a specialty lab equipped with seven multi-mf dia stations including 
resources for video, cd-Rom, art, and music. Both digital cameras and video 
camerns are available. Students learn to access the Internet, to organize information 
and to present it effectively. Students learn by doing. Bach student is responsible for 
learning one piece of software and then teaching the other class members before the 
end of the quarter. 

Through completion of individual projects, students learn about project 
mana|,mient - that it requires a significant amount of time and effort to plan a 
project and complete it when they do not know all of the tools yet. Sample student 
projects include: 




Malce a CD of an introduction to the College Physics Lab, using video 
taping, music, sounds, animation, interactive and some quicktime 
sections. 



• Create an interactive environment u sing computer music and 
graphics, including a lounge filled with computer-produced graphics 
and music activated by sensors. 

♦ Develop a communication medium {for example, a kiosk) to educate 
the local community about ratite ranching {an ostrich-like, flightless 
bird whose meat tastes like beef, but has a very low level of 
cholesterol.) 

In order to document learning outcomes, students were videotaped at the beginning 
of the project, articulating their goals and expectations for the program. Each 
quarter th^ are videotaped again, reporting on the progress of their projects. At the 
end of the year, each student will prepare and make a public presentation of their 
project. Information derived from assessment of outcomes will be used to integrate 
technology across the campus. 

The Genesis Project is truly a community of learners. The role of the instructor is 
that of coach, rather than authority figure. Next year four faculty members will 
become students in the project so that they, too, can become skilled in the use of 
new technologies. 



Purpose: This Mini-Grant Program at Portland Community College was enacted to 
distribute $200,000 in technology funds to teaching faculty and staff for the purpose 
of enhancing the teaching learning process through technology. Funds were to be 
used directly for teaching or classroom preparations. 

Category: This project actually will serve students from all five categories. We shall 
select category two "Programs exemplifying applications of technology to teaching 
and learning for transfer students." 

Strategy: Funds were available last year for the purpose of technology in the 
classroom. A committee of ten faculty, staff and classified was formed to determine 
the best method to distribute these funds to the four major campuses at PCC. The 
committee was chaired by Lucille Hinkle. The committee determined there would be 
several advantages to forming a process by which any interested individual or group 
could submit a proposal for grant funds. Departments as well as individuals could 
submit a request for funds for a technology project. It was determined that 
innovators would submit proposals for funds based upon projects that were 



Instructional Technology Mini Grant 
Portland Community College 
PO Box 19000 
Portland, OR 97280 
(503) 244-6111 
C.K.O.: Dan Morlarty 
Contact Person: Rick Aman 
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currently being implemented in a minor way or under strong consideration. The 
emphasis was placed on the concept of input coming from the "users" of technology 
not from management. The concept of direct ownership of the proposals and 
innovation were paramount in the decision to implement this method of fund 
distribution. 

Advantages: It was determined by the committee this process would allow 
individuals who have innovative ideas to submit projects that normally would have 
no method for funding. This process would empower the innovators in the college to 
consider the usage of technology in a classroom setting. Rather than a top down 
decision from Deans to instructors/ staff this was to be a bottom up proposal The 
committee set a deadline of February 11, 1994 for submission of proposals. The 
committee would compile, review and rank the proposals based upon agreed 
criteria. The proposals would then be submitted to the Campus Instructional Deans 
for final award decisions. 

Criteria: The committee determined that there were six criteria that would be used 
to judge the proposals. These criteria are: 

Significance: The project will enhance student learning and extend beyond the 
immediate application. 

Scope: The project will increase the number of people using technology in the 
teaching/leaming process. 

Innovation: The project will demonstrate applied technology to the 

teaching/leaming process and serve as an institutional model for using new 
technology. 

FeaeibiUty: Given the financial and human constraints, the project must be 
realistic. 

Applicant: The person applying for the project demonstrates past interest in the 
area and has a solid record of completing projects. 

Context: The project fits within or expands the goals of the campus and the 
instmctional area. 

Outcomes: The committee had 36 individual proposals for a variety of educational 
technology proposals. The requests ranged in amounts from $470 to $80,000. The 
committee compiled the proposals and sorted them based upon location within the 
four major campuses. Each proposal was awarded points based upon the six 
criteria. The proposals were then judged and ranked from highest to lowest without 
regard to the amount of requested funding. The ranking process took the committee 
12 hours over the course of 3 days. The ranking was turned over to the Instructional 
Deans wdio made the final decisions for each respective campus. 

SucceuAil Projects: Tliere were some common themes among the projects that 
were selected for funding. Many of the successful projects utilized multimedia in one 
aspect or another. Proposals included student multimedia computers, multimedia 
software and multimedia authoring computers and authoring tools. Several 
successful projects included computers for faculty use in course preparation and 
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class presentation purposes. Additional successful projects proposed use of video 
and video technology for instructional purposes. 

Rigniflcanco of Grant Proceta: 

1. Successfully distributed over $200,000 in instruction technology 
funds. 

2. Funds went to innovators across many disciplines and over four 
campuses. 

3. Staff and instructors had a sense of ownership in the process. This 
was a bottom up process, not a traditional top down. Faculty and staff 
who had a vision for technology had an excc^ent opportunity to fund 
projects that normally would never receive money. 

4. Students were the big winners in that the equipment purchased for 
this project is cturently in use in all four major campuses. 



Bfathcmatics 

Oklahoma City Community College 
7777 8. May 

Oklahoma City, OK 73159 
(405) 682-1611 
C.E.O.: Robert Todd 
Contact Person: Mary Maples 



The Mathematics program provides the courses and support necessary for several 
targeted audiences one of which is students who choose to transfer to a university 
or a four-year college. Technology is integrated into the program in a variety of ways. 
Oklahoma requires oil Associate and Baccalaureate Degree students to complete a 
mathematics course as part of the general education requirements. All three of the 
program's courses which are designed to fulfill the general education requirement. 
College Algebra, Contemporary Math, and Introduction to Statistics, are available to 
the College's distance learners through the technology of Telccourses. College 
Algebra and Introduction to Statistics are also available through the technology of 
the state-wide closed circuit television network that offers Associate and 
Baccalaureate degrees to distinct learners including inmates of the state prison 
^stem. 

Three classrooms in the Mathematics Center, dedicated for mathematics 
instruction, have been equipped with a microcomputer, projection screen panel and 
mathematics software inducting computer algebra ^sterns. In addition, the 
Mathematics Computer Lab was equipped with 18 student computer stations. 
Classroom lectures and lab assignments can thus emphasize interactive 
experimentation, approximation, and visual analysis. The dassroom, lab, and 
faculty computers are networked. The equ!;-'raent and software were provided by a 
National Sdence Foundation matching fund grant. 

With the availability of the above equipment, the program has adopted one of the 
Calculus Reform Projects for its Calculus and Analytic Geometry sequence. All 
students in this calculus sequence are also required to have their own advanced 




scientific calculator with graphing capabilities for use in numerical, gr^hical, and 
algebraic analyses of problems and topics. The concept of the function is 
fundamental for these types of analyses. In order to better prepare students for 
studying topics firom the function approach, the Mathematics program has 
designated two of the College Algebra sections each fall and spring semester for its 
math, ph3Tsics, and engineering majors. Students in these sections are also required 
to have graphing calculators. Content in these College Algebra sections is 
^proached firom the same numerical, graphical, and algebraic processes that the 
students will be using in their later study of Calculus, Analytic Geometry and 
Engineering Mathematics pifierentiai Equations). Trigonometry, the other 
pre~calculus course, is taught in the same manner with a gr^hing calculator 
requirement 

The calculators and computer software that are used for the pre-calculus — calculus 
sequence also have matrix capabilities. These capabilities allow concentration on 
problem solving and the mathematical modeling process. For example, an applied 
problem involving tracking the path of an object can be considered in CoU^e 
Algebra in a much more realistic manner using graphing calculators or computer 
algebra ^sterns to perform the cumbersome matrix manipulations. The 
mathematical model will be a higher degree polynomial resulting fix)m the 
simultaneous solution of several equations in several unknowns. Without the use of 
technology, the consideration of such problems would be impossible or limited to 
trivial examples. 

In Calculus, it is possible to use a continuation of the tracking/position example 
firom College Algebra involving more sophisticated mathematics and technology. 
Newton's second law and numerical integration techniques can simultaneously be 
used in the navigation of submarines and other vehicles that have no visual way to 
compute their position. A stylus is mounted on a very sensitive spring and a piece of 
graph paper is drawn underneath the stylus at a constant rate. As a result of the 
vehicle acceleration or deceleration, the needle moves upward or downward on the 
graph paper. Thus, the vehicle's computers have an analog and/or digital record of 
the vehicle's acceleration. Assuming that the initial position and the velocity of the 
vehicle are known, the computers can accurately compute the present position. Of 
course, the computer must do two numerical integrations. The computation of these 
nimierical integrals by hand is a very tedious process. Using a graphing calculator 

or computer algebra ^stem, these computatioiitui^ “ procedures can be 

performed by sbadents in no time. 

In Trigonometry, the graphing calculators and computers allow the students to 
explore the effects of changing the values of constants in the trigonometric and polai 
functions without tediously plotting points. In Engineering Mathematics, the 
students complete computer lab projects in which they explore the effects of 
different initial conditions and otlier factors such as harvesting rates or driving 
forces on population growth and oscillations of springs. 

As demonstiat^id in these examples of real-life applications, technology (the 
graphing calculator and computer algebra ^.stem) is a vital tool that solidifies tlie 
numerical, graphical, and algebraic connections among functions and their 
properties in the study of undergraduate mathematics at the two-year college level. 
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Mathematics 

Portland Community College 
P.O. Box 19000 
Portland, OR 97280 
(503) 244-6111 
C.B.O.: Dan Horiarty 
Contact Person: \1ola M. Lopes 



In the Spring of 1994, a committee of seven math instructors from three campuses 
of Portland Community College visited other Northwest College Campuses exploring 
the direction to take the calculus curriculum. Unanimously, it was decided to 
implement the Harvard Based Calculus Consortium material because of its 
philosophy. This philosophy focuses on critical thinking and reasoning rather than 
drill, with the following primary components: (1) Exploring each problem by the rule 
of four: looking at problems geometrically, numerically, algebraically and 
communicating concepts in written and oral form; (2) Approaching problems by "The 
Way of Archimedes:" formal definitions and procedures evolve from the investigation 
of practical problems; and (3) Utilizing computers, graphing calculators and other 
technology to expand the student's problem solving capabilities. We feel this method 
of teaching will make our students more successful. 

During the Summer of 1994, several instructors attended a five day workshop 
sponsored by the Harvard Calculus Consortium in Washington, and others 
participated in workdiops and the "Third Conference on the Teaching of Calculus" 
held in Michigan. The Calculus Committee also met for all-day workshops on 
campus to develop specific direction to the Fall term classes. The course content 
guides were rewritten to reflect the reform philosophy, and the use of new 
mathematical software was learned. Then the committee offered a mini- workshop for 
other Portland Community College faculty on both the reform philosophy and the 
new mathematical software available. During tlie Fall quarter, instructors met 
frequently to share experiences and ideas for classroom activities. Although this is 
the second quarter of teaching calculus incorporating this method, the continuous 
multi-campus sharing is on-going and training for other math faculty is available. 

The technological part of teaching mathematics has been included in the Portland 
Community College curriculum for higher level math classes for several years, but in 
the Spring of 1994 it was agreed to require graphing calculators beginning at the 
intermediate college level. To facilitate faculty and students' ability to fuUy make use 
of this technology, video tapes were made by three math instructors on the use of 
the TI-85 graphing calculator, and a one credit class was created. Additionally, 
workshops were held for the education of instructors in the use of the HP-48G 
graphing calculator recommended, for engineering students. The Calculus 
Committee went one more step forward with technology as the mathematical 
software DERIVE and MAPLE V are now part of the calculus courses. This computer 
software enables students to work in teams investigating real life problems by being 
easily able to change parameters of the problem and answer ‘what if questions. 
Each campus is working toward a classroom where all students have their own work 
stations. Activities requiring DERIVE and MAPLE V are being written by instructors 
as wcU as being adopted from material received from other colleges and workshops. 

The technology thread runs throughout the calculus classes. During classtime 
students work in groups of three or four, and each group presents one of the 
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homework problems oralfy. Technology allows these problems to be investigated 
visually* and students solve problems numerically without tedious, time consuming 
numerical work that would have prevented c9q)loration. The mathematical computer 
software also performs long and tedious algebraic manipulations almost 
immediately. The results have shown students taking control of ^eir learning with 
the instructor as the “coach** in a cohesive team environment. 

Computer and gri^hing calculator technology gives students valuable tools in their 
learning of mathematical concepts. Connections can be made between problems in 
the outside world and classroom work because the technologies available to them 
allow for more realistic complicated problems to be explored. Also, when these 
students transfer to four>year institutions or become immediately employed, they 
will be wdl prepared for computer-aided instruction in the dasstoom or ft ir using 
computer technology on the job. 

The following components are critical to the success of this method of teaching: (1) 
faculty need access to the computer-aided instruction materials at their desk and at 
home; (2) they need time to develop classroom activities using the technology; (3) 
faculty need time to get together for planning and sharing; (4) faculty “new^ to this 
philosophy and teaching method ne^ ongoing staff development; and (5) students 
need access to the mathematical software outside of the classroom. 

Ebq>erience has diown that students taught with this philosophy are getting not only 
a deeper mathematical understanding of calculus but also problem solving skills. 
When the material and methods of instruction are thought provoking and 
innovative, both the instructor and the student are more successful. 

As a result of this effort, the Rock Creek Campus has identified a Computer 
Science/ Mathematics laboratory to implement computer-aided instruction. 



Political Sciences — American Government 
College of the Redwoods 
7351 Tompkins HiU Rd. 

Eureka CA 96601 
(707) 446-6788 
C.E.O.: Mark Edelstein 

Contact Persons: Lea Mills and (Uenn Stockwell 



Every semester in my lower division American Government course I find myself 
looking for approaches that will help make seemingly abstract material personally 
meaningful to my students. like all of us I experience varying degrees of success 
from class to class and from student to student. Two years ago I began 
experimenting with a computerized survey of political attitudes and was amazed to 
find that this depersonalized, high tech teaching supplement was greatly increasing 
the number of students who were getting involved in the classroom dialogue. 

I began by creating a 25 question survey using questions tested in national polls. 
Some of the questions concerned general ideological preference and some covered 
contemporary topics on which there were fairly marked liberal-conservative opinion 
splits. I asked students to take the survey in our Learning Assistance Center and 
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promised them that I wotdd compile the data ^^ch resulted and let them know just 
how liberal or conservative their class appeared to be relative t > other classes. As 
word got around that the surv^ was interesting and that at th; end of the survQr 
each individual would see his or her own ideological ranking, most students 
dropped into the LAC and took the surv^. The response in class was immediate 
and dramatic. Students expressed dismay that th^ mi^t be liberal vdien they had 
considered themselves conservative, or vice versa, and our discussions of these 
terms was enlivened because the subject matter had become more clearfy personal. 
Objections to my questions lead to broader discussions of polling and its legitimacy, 
and the results from retaking the surv^ at the end of the semester lead to intense 
discussions of the effect of education on one's political attitudes. 

All in all this experiment with the use of technology as part of a lecture class was so 
successful that I have since created survQrs measuring racial attitudes, levels of 
political activity, and class opinions on various contemporary events. When used to 
introduce a new topic area, attitudinal surv^s of one's classes draw students into a 
much more personal relationship to the material and inevitably result in a much 
higher percentage of students becoming involved in discussions of the material. 

The hardest part of setting up attitudinal surveys is in creating the program which is 
in effect a template which allows you to easily alter questions and experiment with 
how much to weight various responses. 1 was lucl^ enough to find a Computer 
Studies student who could convert my ideas to a program vdiich can be easily 
converted from a survQr of ideological position to one which attempts to measure 
racial attitudes or general political knoij^edge. 

I have foimd that if students are assured that you are interested only in the group 
profile and not individual rankings, th^^ will take the surv^s with both enthusiasm 
and candor, and that you bad better be prepared for and enjoy a drastic increase in 
classroom participation once you begin experimenting with this very powerful 
teaching tool. 



"The ^^lon of Ancient Egyp t" 

A Computer-Oenerated, Interactive Multl-MedU Program 
Brevard Community College 
1519 Clcarlake Rd. 

Cocoa, 32922 
(407) 632-1111 
C.£.0.:BIaxKlng 
Contact Peraon: Lin Oabome 



At Brevard Community College we have created a computer-generated, interactive 
multi-media program on "The Vision of Ancient Egypt." 

Having produced a 70 minute 9 screen presentation in our Theatre 360 and a 60 
minute Video tape on Ancient Egypt for our class audiences to share together, we 
decided to produce an interactive multi-media for the individual student to explore 
personally. 

Using the Amiga 4000 and the Toaster 4000, we have created a program that not 
only provides an animated presentation on Ancient Egypt for the student, but 
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enables the student to explore and experience this ancient culture according to 
his/her individual interests and needs. 

The multi-media program will be stored on CD’s which can be used on a variety of 
computer platforms. 

This program may be one of the most innovative computer-generated productions 
on Ancient Egypt to date providing original photography of the sites and scenes of 
the monumental i^amids, Temples and Tombs of this remarkable culture. 

The specific areas and topics include: Chronological, Geographical and Topical 
which includes: Pharaohs, Places, Temples, Tombs, Deities, Self-Images 
Hiero^yphics and Life beyond Death. 

This program can be used interactively both in class with student participation or in 
a kiosk with individual or faculty participation. 

We are also prepared to present this program with Video Projector and large screen 
for conferences and local colleges. 

Measurement of success can easily be determined by computer exams built into the 
programs. 



Since this computer-generated, interactive multi-program can be presented on a 
universal computer foundation, it can be used on the computers of other colleges 
and universitier. 



Writing Center Consultation Project 
Roane State Community College 
376 Patton Lane 
Hazriman, TN 37748 
(615) 882-4513 
C.E.O.: Sherry Hoppe 
Contact Person: Jennifer Jordan-Henley 



The Writing Center Consultation Project, created in April 1994 by Jennifer Jordan- 
He^cy, Writing Specialist at the Roane State Community College Oak Ridge branch 
Writing Center and Bany Maid, Associate Professor in Rhetoric and Writing at the 
University of Arkansas at Little Rock, networks community college students with 
graduate students for writing consultations. The community college students type 
and then e-mail their essays to UALR where the graduate cybertutors make 
suggestions and comments on their work. Once the RSCC student has reviewed this 
commcntaiy, the ^ students meet on-line at one of several cyberspace writing 
caters built specifically for them to hold S)rnchronous conversations. There, th^ 
discuss more details in the paper, and if the stu^’i.ent has made many changes since 
the e-mail, he or she can paste the new version into the conversation for the 
cybertator to review again. 

At most universities across the country, this undergraduate-graduate collaboration 
is far from unique. But for community colleges, who have no pool of graduate 
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students or upper-division En^sh majors, staffing a writing center can become a 
serious problem. The availability of the Internet can therefore make an enormous 
difference in expanding student services and in the student's preparation for 
transfer to a university. 

The initial phase of the project was limited to one introductory literature class and 
one graduate writing class, and the student comments were overwhelinin^y 
positive. The results of the project also indicated a much greater interest in revision 
what normally occurs in a composition class. Once the students had taken 
care of the basics of organization and proper exposition, they were more willing to 
work on editing details; as a result, their grades improved. 

The exposxu-e to technology made the strongest impact on undergraduate students. 
Th^ not only learned how to use some of the tools of the Internet, but in several 
cases, they learned how to type or use a computer for the first time. Danielle 
Johnson remarked that her Cyberspace experience changed her view of technology 
and that such experience will eventually be "as necessary as a high school diploma 
or GED.” When she first started the class she felt, like many of the students, that a 
computer was a rather threatening device. After the project, however, she saw the 
computer as just another "appliance" like a "telephone, TV, or VCR —only much, 
much more." Her initial fears ffismtegrated and were replaced with confidence. Eva 
Curtis, a 25-ycar-old nursing student, agreed. ’'Before this class I had very little 
computer experience," she remarked. '1 had taken a computer literacy class, but the 
comse focus was on knovriedge of computers instead of on use of computers.. I have 
gained confidence in using the computer." Anna Logsdon, a sophomore who had no 
computer experience, concurs. Anna was struck by the "simplicity" of the project, 
considering how advanced the technology was. "Our society really has nothing else 
like it as far as communication devices," she said. "The Internet is a ^stem that 
sounds incredibly confusing and complicated at first, but its use proved to be 
relatively ca^." 

Several of the community college students also remarked that they chose to begin 
their educational careers at a two-year college because the size and lack of 
individual attention at a four-year school intimidated them. The exposure to a 
»mivcrsity and to graduate students, therefore, broadened their thinkin': and acted 
as an introduction to a university. Susan Qualls, for instance, remarked that she 
thought more "devotion" was necessary at a university, and she got the impression 
that the students took their education "more seriously." Mike Lantrip stated that the 
collaboration could "prepare undergraduates for courses at universities." and 
Danielle agreed: "The different environments can help each other and give new, 
different and 'fresh' ideas and advice." Eva, noted that it extended the "capabilities 
for both schools, as well as expanded one's imagination toward the future." 

Students noted a social impact as well. The project "opened my eyes to different 
people and their lifestyles," April remarked. "My consultant was a Presbyterian 
minister working on her second master's degree. I had never met a female minister 
before. She was a really smart lady and I have a tremendous amount of respect for 
her.” And this social impact went further. The majority of the students were more 
moJvatcd to revise because they were having more fun. One student called the 
process "a blast," another called it "a ball," and yet another called it "exfremely 
interesting." Danielle remarked that the process is so "new and exciting" that it must 
have been "how our ancestors felt when the first telephone rang." Students felt that 
communicating over Cyberspace made them "think more thoroughly and quickly 
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and gave them ’toore insi£^t into reading.'’ One student even described the process 
as life changing.” Few traditional writing consultations are rewarded by such 
re^;>on8e8. 

Almost all campuses are now concerned with ti£^t resotirces and duplication of 
programs. Therefore, it seems inevitable that two - and four-year schools wiU need to 
work more closely in the future. With The Writing Center Consultation Rrojcct, 
which is now being expanded to students in other classes, we offer one model for 
commimity colleges to easily present their students with some of the same services 
commonly found on university campuses. The real nature of the collaboration, 
however, goes much deeper than two different kinds of schools in two different 
states working together. Ultimately, the real power of the collaborative effort can be 
found in vdiat hc^pens to the students and both campuses. Clearfy, all students 
mvolved become more adept with the kind of technology th^ will be using in their 
careers in the next centuzy, but by meeting together in Cyber^ace, community 
collie students and graduate students learn not only about their writing but about 
working successfully, and with a common goal, with people vdiose lives are different 
from theirs. 
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PROGRAM AWARD WINNER 



Computer Trmining for the Phymically Challer^ ed 
El Centro College 
DtlUJh TX 75202 
(2X4) 746-20X0 
C.E.O.: Wright L. Lassiter, Jr. 

Contact Person: Ray Witherspoon 



The Americans with Disabilities Act alerted many competitive organizations to the 
often overlooked abilities of citizens with disabilities. Traditionally, educational 
training programs have severely under-served persons with disabilities and the 
support from private industry for these programs has been inconsistent. Therefore 
innovative training programs are in high demand. The Computer Programmer 
Training for the Physically Challenged (CPTPC) program is one such innovative 
troining program. 

Since its inception in 1905, the CPTPC program has provided persons with 
disabilities the opportunity to work as professionals in the data processing field. To 
gain acceptance into this program, an applicant must negotiate a lengthy 
application process, consisting primarily of extensive evaluations and taxing 
interviews. Because the students come from a variety of vocational, economic, and 
disability backgrounds; accommodations in equipment, scheduling, and teaching 
methods are woven into every aspect of the program. The success of the student is 
the primary objective. 

The program is capable of training 18 students each year. The schedule is 
strenuous and the subject matter, demanding. Over a ten month period, students 
learn computer languages (such as COBOL, IBM utilities, TSO, VSAM, CICS, DB2, 
OS/MVSJCL and FOCUS) and obtain skills that are staples of the mainframe 
programming industry. Because the classroom is provided a host mainframe by a 
local industry leader, students are allowed access to current and valuable 
mainframe programming technology. At the end of the eight months, thirty-five hour 
per week classroom portion of the program, students complete an additional two 
month corporate-sponsored internship. Efforts have been rewarding: The CPTPC 
program maintains a ninety-two percent placement rate for the 121 alumni. The 
average salary for the 1994 graduates was $29,689. Success is further verified by 
the forty similar programs which have been established throu^out the country over 
the last ten years. 

As in 1985, private industry and others join forces to support the CPTPC program 
throu^ the activities of a Business Advisory Council (BAC). Organizations that 
participate in the BAC include El Centro College, state rehabilitation agencies, 
federal agencies, and leading busincss/industry companies and corporations. 'Ihe 
BAC steers the CPTPC program to accomplish a formidable goal: Promoting 
opportunitioa for compotltlvo employment for persons with disabilities. 

The organizations of the BAC provide the CPTPC program with tenured professionals 
in the fields of Data Processing, Public Relations, Education, Vocational 
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Rehabilitation, Career Counseling, and Finance. All professionals donate the time 
needed to attend early morning meetings, solicit materials and money, perform 
classroom and student evaluations, refine cuniculiun, and recruit companies for 
Litemships and hiring. At the heart of the BAC are the committees throu^ udiich 
every aspect of the CPTPC program is evaluated. The Public Relations committee 
aggressively recruits new companies and advertises the activities of CPTPC. This 
committee also organizes fundraising activities and is the leader in promoting 
^ T^oloyment as a means to independence for people with disabilities. The 
V : iculum/ Equipment committee ensures that changing, technological aspects, 

inclu '^rng updating of equipment and altering of teaching methods, are addressed 
with innovation while maintaining the soHd foundation that is crucial to the 
compuUd' programmers' success. The E)valuation committee establishes the 
necessary criteria on which the students are selected. This committee also conducts 
formal face to face evaluations of each student during the training. The 
Internship/ Placement committee recruits companies in which students will be 
placed for their two month internships and provide guidance in the job finding 
aspects of all the graduates. The four committees function as a proactive force to: 
Respond to the needs of local area businesses; Hdp employers and cmplc^ces look 
b^ond the disability into the limitless realm of ability, proficiency, and talent; Offer 
a program that replicates industry performance standa^s; and Provide the support 
and resources for individuals to prove their capabilities and talents. 

The base of the CPTPC program is El Centro College. As the original campus of the 
Dallas County Community College District, El Centro College historically has served 
the needs of North Texas* diverse population. El Centro's centralized/downtown 
Dallas location further enhances its appeal to industry, government, and students. 
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Small Satellite Project 
Siexta College 
5000 RocUIn Road 
Rocklin, CA 95677 
(916)624-3333 
C.B.O.: Kevin If. Ramirea 
Contact Persona: llicliael Dobeck and Jo Sumner 



Sierra's program has led to the development and implementation of a hands-on 
Space Technology curriculum that uses the design and manufacture of Get Away 
Special (GAS) projects as its focus. Students involved with this program have already 
flown a GAS payload which measured backscattered ultraviolet radiation. The 
students are currently designing a small satellite which will fly in early 1997. This 
innovative program requires students to manufacture their hardware designs. One 
of the primary goals of the program is to crerte a direct link between design and 
manufacturing processes. 

NASA’s Get Away Special (GAS) program allows educational institutions to fly 
experiments aboard the Space Shuttle for as little as $3000. This fee covers the 
launch and associated services for a 2.5 cubic foot, sixty pound, fully self-contained 
payload. 

The Sierra College program got its start as the result of a happy accident. During the 
Summer of 1989 a call was made to Goddard Space Flight C^ter looking for some 
information on fault toierant computers used on-board spacecraft. It was 
anticipated that this would be a nice peripheral topic for an introductory computer 
science course. A telephone transfer error connect^ GAS Technical liaison OfiScer, 
Mr. Lany Thomas, who proceeded to explaun the GAS program. The first GAS class 
was oflfered at Sierra College in the Fall of 1989. A physician in Fresno, California, 
Dr. Ronald Nelson, donated his $500 reservation with the stipulation that Sierra 
College students design, manufacture and fly an insulin-tag experiment. 

With a grant firom the California Community College Chancellors Office, Dr. Nelson's 
reservation, and forty eager students, we began to create a Space Shuttle payload. 
We met with Dr. Nelson and d*scusscd his process for tagging insulin. It was clear 
from the beginning that our task was non-trivial. The process involved mixing three 
fluids and a dry powder, and then washing the mixture through dialysis. One of the 
fluids was flammable, which created a very serious safety problem. The students 
came away from this meeting with a block diagram of the mechanism and a time 
sequence for the process. 

Our next step involved multiple iterations of the design. It was during the design 
iterations that the microgravity environment of space forced our students to think in 
a very different way. The temptation was to think in terms of a design that could use 
gravity to assist with fluid transfers. The microgravity environment is a great way to 
make students think creatively and seek irmovative solutions. 
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Once a design was agreed upon, we started to manufacture the necessary stainless 
ste^ containers with their intricate o-ring sealed pistons that would pump fluid out 
of one vessel and into another. We went down to the manufacturing area with its 
manual lathes and milling machines where we were greeted with reserved 
enthusiasm. Several students spent the Spring and Summer sessions of 1990 
learning how to operate the various machines. 

The lack of any team members with manufacturing experience was immediately 
obvious in the results of our metal sheq)ing efforts. We had designed a great deal of 
hardware that couldn't be built with toe available equipment Although toe team 
had plenty of energy and creativity, toe lack of c3q}ericncc in actually building things 
led to impossible designs. It was realized at this time that manufacturing experts 
must be part of the design team. We had made a classic error in our organization— 
we had built a wall between manufacturing and engineering 

People with knowledge of manufacturing methods were recruited to toe team, 
including suidents, faculty members, and advisors from outside industry. The 
designs became more simplified, and a completed payload was integrated at 
Kennedy Space Center in February 1993. The experiment flew on STS-57 and was 
very successful. 

To date we have created a four-track Space Technology curriculum, and we have 
created a standard 2.5 cubic foot GAS structure. The structure was flown, along 
with prototype versions of toe instruments we plan to use on our microsatellite, 
aboard toe Space Shuttle Discovery in September of 1994. The payload performed 
flawlessly, recording over 30,000 spectrograph readings. A follow-up GAS flight is 
scheduled for October of 1995. It will test improved versions of toe instruments and 
make use of a standard computer developed for use in GAS experiments and the 
microsatellite. * 

There are several advantages to an education that has a space project as its central 
theme. First is toe excitement built into toe program. Space seems to create a strong 
interest in people without regard to toe age group. In our students, the knowledge 
that they are working on an experiment destined to fly aboard toe Space Shuttle is a 
very deep motivator. 

The second major benefit in project-based education is toe teamwork requirement. 
Space Shuttle experiments are so complicated that no sin^e person can understand 
toe details of every sub^stem. By working with people from other disciplines, 
students have mastered interpersonal and presentation communication skills. 

Because toe students are working on a real-world project, they realize they must 
meet a schedule in order to make a particular flight. That pressure makes toe 
learning experience close to that of a typical industry setting. The students were 
successful in meeting all actual deadlines. 

Manufacturing knowledge and skills are naturally discovered by toe students as toe 
project progresses. Students have understood and mastered manufacturing 
techniques as demonstrated by toe building of their designs. 

Students must apply toe knowledge they have acquired from lectures and readings 
firom a variety of different disciplines. The application of knowledge is where deepest 
learning takes place. 



The true measurable outcome of this project’s success has been the succes-^ flight 
of two payloads on two different NASA space shuttle flints. 

Currently, colleges interested in participating in NASA’s program can contact us for 
the specifications for the following: 

1. A standard structure in which to hang experiments to meet NASA’s 
safety requirements. . 

2. A standard computer 

3. A standard battery box 

4. Computerized help files to assist colleges to prepare the paperwork 
required for NASA. 
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SECTION m ENTRIES 



ABTfi lOa Medieml Tj^rmitioloyir 
York Technical College 
452 8. Anderson Road 
Rock Hill, SC 29730 
(803) 327-8000 
C.B.O.: Dennis F. Merrell 
Contact Person: Jean M. Watson 



The Problem: 

Prior to the Fall Quarter, 1991, AHS 102 - Medical Terminology was taught only in 
Winter quarter with one or two day sections and one evening section. The very 
traditional lecture course was difficult to staff with qualified faculty only one term 
per year and was not accessible to students needing the course during other terms. 

The Process: 

At the encouragement of President Dernis Merrell, Dr. Jean Watson submitted a 
proposal in 1989 to the Competition for Excellence sponsored by the League for 
Innovation in Community Colleges and IBM. Instead of a typical proposal for an 
instructional unit or chapter, this proposal was for conversion of the fifty-five (55) 
hour, five (5) quarter hour course, Medical Terminology, to a totally self-paced, 
computerized course. As one of sixty-five national wirmers. Dr. Watson was awarded 
an IBM 286 computer and three days of programming training. After two years of 
development, in the Fall of 1991, the computerized course was piloted in two (2) 
class sections. In Winter 1991, two (2) traditional sections with a total of forty-one 
(41) students were supplemented with two (2) computer assisted instruction (CAI) 
sections with a total of thirty (30) students. After Winter 1991, only one (1) 
additional traditional section was taught in Spring 1992 - all other sections were CAI 
based. From three to five (3-5) sections were taught each semester averaging 
thirteen (13) students per section and forty (40) students per semester. (Semester 
conversion took place in Summer 1992.) In the Spring of 1993, the entire program 
was revised and updated. A major improvement was the inclusion of sound; over 
nine hundred (900) sound files were created for the pronunciation of important and 
difificult-to-pronounce words. 

The Program: 

The CAI based Medical Terminology is a Windows-based hypergraphics 
computerized program, divided into thirteen (13) separate chapters. Fourteen 
hundred (1400) words are "hot" objects which provide an explanation or definition 
when touched by a mouse pointer. Students can listen to the pronunciation of 
approximately nine hundred (900) words using a mouse click and headphones. The 
computer must have a sound card to access pronunciations. Students use a faculty 
constructed workbook to locate the seven hundred (700) words which are tested in 
fourteen (14) computerized tests. These tests arc self-scoring, and faculty provide 
and hold a separate disk for each student in the class. Students may take chapter 
tests whenever they arc ready for testing. 
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The Evaluation: 

During the Spring semesters of 1994 and 1995, the data comparing traditional and 
sdf-paccd instruction over three and a half to four year periods were analyzed. 
Student enrollment, success rates and retention data were compared, and cjst 
effectiveness was examined by college administrators. Prom 1988-1989 thiou^ 
1991-1992, 158 students enrolled in eight (8) sections of the traditional course. 
There was an average of thirty-two (32) students per term. By contrast, from 1991 
-1992 throu^ the Fall of 1994, 440 students enrolled in thirty-three (933) sections 
for an average of forty (40) students per term. 

The Results: 

There were foiu* major frndings: 

1. The self-paced CAI method resulted in significant enrollment 
increases. Eight (8) sections were offered from 1988-1989 through 
1991-1992 with 158 students enrolled in traditional sections. For the 
CAI sections, 440 students enrolled in thirty-three (33) sections. 
Currently, ninety-ei^l (98) students are enrolled in five (5) CAI 
sections in Spring 1995. 

2. Student retention increased in the CAI sections. Thirteen percent 
(13®/<^ of the 158 traditional students withdrew, but only five percent 
(5®/cJ of the 440 self-paced students withdrew. 

3. The student success rate in Medical Terminology increased as 
evidenced by the percentage of students completing the course. 
Eighty-four percent (84%) of traditional students completed the 
course compared to ninety-one percent (91%) of the CAI students. 

While the percentage of F grades remained constant in both 
methodologies, all Fs in the CAI sections were the result of unfinished 
incompletes; no students vdio completed the self-paced course earned 
an F. 

4. Increased cost-effectiveness occurred when the CAI format began. 
Part-time faculty were employed for the traditional sections. The CAI 
sections are handled by the faculty and staff employed to coordinate 
the RN Transition Program and the CAI lab. The lab has increased 
from an initial twelve (12) stations to twenty (20) stations currentiy 
available for Medical Terminology. 

Adaptability by Other Colleges: 

This program can be successfully adapted by other colleges. A lab with 386 level or 
higher computers with Microsoft Windows 3.1 and DOS 5.0 or higher are needed to 
run the CAI Medical Terminology program. The tests are DOS based, and can run 
on 286 or higher computers with DOS 3.3 or hi^er. The student workbook is 
available as separate chapters in both Word Perfect and ASCII text formats, so 
faculty can modify the workbook chapters as needed. Student tests arc not 
modifiable, except by the softwai'e developer. An initial session is required to orient 
the studcnt(s) to the methods of navigating through the program and to learn how to 
access the hot word definitions and pronunciations. This one session typically lasts 
no longer then twenty (20) to forty (40) minutes, and can be handled by a staff or 
faculty person with individual students or a class. Student test-taking needs to be 
monitored as usual. The Medical Terminology program and the tests/workbook arc 
available separately for purchase from the faculty developer. 
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Applied Graphic Dc«tai Technology 
CoUin County Community College 
2800 B. Spring Creek Piukiniy 
Plano, TX 75074 
(214) 881-5790 
C.B.O.: John Anthony 
Contact Feraon: Bather Kibhy 



Our society is facing a rapid shift in technology. Infonnation systems that once 
functioned ^art from one another have merged, creating new methods of 
communication. One of these methods is interactive multimedia. 

A simple definition of interactive multimedia is the combining of multiple types of 
media: photography, animation, video, illustration, text and sound. The most 
powerful aspect of multimedia is that content can be structured using computer 
tcchnriogy. Interactive computer applications tailor content to present information 
in a rich, dynamic environment that allows the user control over the access of 
information. 

Multimedia is creating at least twenty new lucrative career areas that did not exist 
two years ago. There will be strong needs for trained individuals fluent in electronic 
media, with a hi^y developed sense of visual literacy and strong commumcation 
skills, who can work in a team environment. 

The Applied Graphic Design Technology (AGDT) department at CoUin County 
Community College (CCCC) provides a technical program that serves a student 
population eager to make the transition into this exciting new field. Currently we 
train 400 students per semester with a ' 86% class retention rate. In our program 
the instructor becomes a facilitator to foster and inspire work- group skills, utilizing 
the individual strengths of each person to create a gestalt environment. The 
smdents actively participate by sharing knowledge with each other, creating an 
"infonnation loop," that is continuous throughout the class. Our program stresses 
instruction in critical thinking skills, essential to the conceptualization of ideas. 
Students also receive a strong background in traditional graphic skills, together with 
state-of-the-art training in electronic media. 

The development of our program began in 1989, by building a graphic design 
curriculum based on the printed media. Our initial offerings included a two- year 
Associate of Applied Science degree with a traditional Graphic Design emphasis. 
Certificates included categories in Hlustrat on, Production Art, Computer Graphics 
and more recently Digital Photography. 

In early 1991 in response to industiy projections, our department began offering 
courses in multimedia and animation. These courses are structured to provide 
fraining that focuses on the planning, development and implementation of 
interactive multimedia applications. We have designed curriculum for a Multimedia 
degree option. Multimedia certificate and Animation certificate. The program is a 
recognized "Center of Excellence" and senses as a catalyst and model for other 
departments within the college district to incorporate the principles of multimedia 
into their curriculum. 
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The AGDT department has established partnerships within our community, bringing 
real world projects into the classroom. Students work in a setting which provides 
hands-on €q?plication of principles presented by instructors, who offer their 
professional knov^dedge of the workplace. Students have been linked with industry 
partners in the following joint projects: 

1. Interactive multimedia kio^ construction with the African* American 
Museum in Dallas. 

2. Interactive multimedia training module construction with EDS. 

3. Interactive multimedia designer employment resource for local 



CCCC has acquired a state and national reputation as having the most highly 
developed multimedia program in the Southwest, In July 1994 we were awarded a 
Carl D. Perkins grant to become a model multimedia center for state-wide 
dissemination of multimedia curriculum. As a resource center, CCCC will provide 
leading edge curriculum with professional guidance and training to interested 
community colleges throu^out Texas. El Paso Community College, Navarro College 
and College of the Mainland have made commitments to serve as regional pilot 
institutions. In cooperation with these three regional sites, hands-on workshops, 
cotirscwarc and interactive tutorials will be designed to provide profession^ 
development for facultv. ihc Carl D. Perkins grant will give community colleges m 
Texas an edge in dr eloping similar programs to;prepare students for multimedia 
careers. 



The Building Construction Technology program offers an Associate of Applied 
Science Degree of Completion in Building Construction Technology as wcU as a one 
year Residential Certificate of Completion, a one year Commercial Certificate of 
Completion, a two year Certificate of Completion. In addition we offer a six month 
pre-apprenticeship training program Building Futures in the Trades (B-Fit) designed 
for women and minorities which has received several state and national awards. The 
Oregon Department of Transportation has provided scholarships for students in this 
program for the third consecutive year. Students completing this program arc 
recognized highly by apprenticeship programs. 

To remain in step with technological changes in the building industiy, we are 
currently integrating a Professional technical computer lab into our program that 
will serve other Professional programs at Rock Creek Campus. This lab will contain 
20 computer ntations supported by state of the art hardware and software. The 
purchase of this equipment was made possible by the commitment and financial 
support of College Administration and the Landscape Design Foundation Fund. 



industry. 



wiiiiittn g Construction/B-FIT 
Portland Community College 
P.O. Box 19000 
Portland^ OR 97280 
(503) 244-6111 
C.E.O.: Dan Uoriarty 
Contact Person: VioU, M. Lopes 
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Students using the computer lab will be using AutoCAD, LandCAD, Cabinetworks, 
Quicken, Quickbooks, Uniform Building Code (CD-ROM format), Timberlinc 
Construction Gold (estimating, accounting and project management) and Microsoft 
Word. The addition of the computer lab and personal computers for instructors has 
increased productivity and accuracy, allowing students to design and build *Yeal 
world" projects. For example, students are designing and building new furnishing for 
their computer lab. They also designed built and installed a Student Help Center for 
the Associated Students of PCC. This ^mbiotic relation^p between student and 
collie h^ elevated student pride in workmanship and allowed limited tax based 
collies ftmds to be used elsev^ere. 

These accomplishments are resultant of a partnership of local building contractors, 
technical instructors, college administration and student participation. Input from 
our Building Construction Advisory Conunittce allows our program to adapt to the 
changing needs of the construction industry. Portland Community Collie's 
commitment to staff development through tuition waivers, allows instructors to 
broadening their knoudedge base both personally and technically. Student 
participation and enthusiasm are at an all time high as proved by uncommonly hi^ 
enrollment. We are currently working with the Oregon Remodelers Association to 
provide their members and employees with a technical upgrade program. 

Student use of the computer lab not only enhances learning technical skills but 
provides a forum for the development of personal communications skills. As part of 
our curriculum students learn word processing skills with a focus on writing 
resumes, and business correspondence. Students are also introduced to modem 
and faxing skills. 

Enrollment in the Building Construction Technology Program has increased despite 
the fact that general enrollment at PCC and other Oregon Community Colleges has 
decreased. This positive trend has enabled us to acquire an additional full-time 
instructor. 



Technology-based instruction is rapidly changing and growing throughout the 
countiy. Many faculty have taken on the challenge of modifying traditional teaching 
methods to include technology as a means of more actively involving students in the 
learning process. The new associate degree Dental Hygiene program at Waukesha 
County Technical College (WCTC) is a prime example of the strong link between 
technology, teaching and students. This program will be taught in person and by 
video remote. 



Dental Hvfticnc Associate Degree 
Waukesha County Technical College 
800 Main Street 
Pewaukee, WI 53072 
(414) 691-5566 
C.E.O.: Richard T. Anderson 
Contact Person: Kay Braaten 




When sitting as an audience member for a satellite downlink or some other 
''distance learning' situation, it never takes too long to discover why the 
non-transmitting end is considered the "remote" location. Questions can be a^ed of 
the speaker, who is presenting from a different location, but it means dialing up a 
phone number or sending a fax— a situation that bears an eerie resemblance to 
calling Phil Donahue. Thanks to the technology of compressed video, students at 
Blackhawk Technical Collie in Janesville, Wisconsin, will not feel out of the loop 
when lectures for their new Dental Hygiene program are broadcast from the mam 
were Pewaukee, Wisconsin campus next fall. 

As Blackhawk students find their seats for their first lecture this August, 1995 they 
will be able to see their classmates at WCTC over one monitor and their instructor 
over another. The 90 miles between schools becomes eliminated. More important 
than seeing and hearing, though, is the fact that they will be able to actively interact 
in the discussions by raising their hands and never leaving their seats. Essentially, 
it will be the same as sitting in the Pewaukee classroom. This technology allowrs both 
the picture and sound to come through the same telephone lines. Once a 
compressed video set-up is in place, one can access any location that has a 
compatible ^stem. The school is able to transport lectures and continuing 
education to and from anywhere. If an expert in the dental field is found and has 
access to compressed video technology, the ability to link the expert to the 

students is accomplished. It gives students access to a wealth of new information. 

In addition to viewing the teacher, students at Blackhawk will also see any close-up 
demonstrations that be may performed. For example, if the teacher shows the use of 
a specific dental instrument it can be placed on a 3-D document camera which 
projects a close-up, clear image onto the monitor. Students in both locations will 
watch the event over monitors through identical technical set ups. The monitors in 
the Pewaukee classroom will display Blackhawk students and document camera 
images while the monitors at Blackhawk wfil show WCTC students and either the 
instructor or the document camera image or maybe even both through the use of a 
"smart window." 

Since the ^sterns are virtually the same the teacher has the option of transmitting 
the lectures from either location. It is said that students on the remote end of the 
discussion are more responsive and assertive than those in the regular class 
because they know the teacher won't be there all the time. To make the Janesville 
students feel equally part of the program, the faculty hope to get both classes 
together for social fiinctions throu^ a new dental hygiene student club. Much of the 
curriculum development for the new associate degree, however, remains relatively 
routine. Faculty are enthusiastic by the technology because it adds a new dimension 
to instruction. Dental hygiene is a particularly good experiment since it's 
psychomotor based rather than just cognitively based. But what happens when the 
system breaks down. There are already plans in place to handle potential "glitches" 
tlxat may arise witl* the new technology. Extra time is built into the class schedule to 
accommodate situations such as electrical problems and downed phone lines, Term 
papers will be given with enough lead time to allow for mail service, and 
assignments may arrive to Pewaukee by means of fax or post office in addition, 
students can access faculty office hours by making an appointment to call on the 
phone or to talk face-to-face through the rideo. Staff and advisory committee 
members from both locations will save the time of driving to meet one another since 
th^ will hold their meetings using the compressed video. 
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While this technology appears to have vast potential for the field of education, the 
concern over elimination of staff positions has some people slow in embracing its 
jssibilitics. In realify, there will always be a need for dental faculty at Bladduwlc 
and were to work in the lab and clinical setting. It just changes fecul^ members 
responsibilities. In the luture, Blackhaw4c may reciprocate the Dental Hygiene 
compressed video arrangement by allowing WCTC students to hook up to their 
Physical Therapy Assistant program. While it's considered Blackhawk's program, 
there is also a need for the training in Wauke^a County. With the new technology, 
students and employers from both areas can benefit. 

The competency and terminal objectives for success as a dental hygienist will 
continue to be organized in a ^stematic application of knowledge through 
technology. The success of the student will be enhanced through this creative 
approach to setting standards for decision making, demonstrations to measure 
compctenc\ levels and ability to identify relevance to the field of dental hygiene 
delivery of services. 

By investing the dollars needed to purchase this new technology our students will 
be prepared to go into the competitive, rapidly changing environment of the work 
world. 



Dental Hygiene Nursing Home Protect 
Owens Community College 
30335 Oregon Rd. 

Toledo^ OH 43699 
(419) 661-7290 
C.B.O.: IHmlel H. Brown 

Contact Person: Trudy Palmateer and Ann Britt 



This project is the result of an effort to include a major emphasis in ge^ atric content 
in an already content filled curriculum in our Dental Hygiene Pro^ am. We were 
limited by the number of credit hours existing in the curriculum yet felt a desire as 
well as a need to provide our students with didactic information and clinical 
experience with this population group. It was also a desire to increase the 
interaction between dental hygienists and other health care providers through an 
interdisciplinary approach to care. The project includes an orientation to the 
structure and services available at the nursing home, observation and participation 
in the provision of dental services in the nursing home and culminating in the 
implementation of an educational project to meet the needs of the nursing home. 



It was expected that the Nursing Home Project (NHP) would provide benefit to the 
dental hygiene student, the geriatric population and to society in general. The 
geriatric population is the fastest growing segment of our population and this 
population is expected to continue to increase. 

Dental hygienists are seeing more clients from this population group in private 
practice and other clinical settings. There is a need for the dental hygiene student to 
understand the characteristics of this population which includes not only disease 
patterns but also alterations in and barriers to the delivery of oral health care. It was 



Rationale : 
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hoped that the dcn\al hygiene student who is exposed to this population throu^ 
the dental hygiene curriculum would be knovdedgeable and more comfortable while 
treating these clients and would take a leadership role in meeting the oral health 
needs of the geriatric population. 

The geriatric client benefits fi-om exposure to the dental hygiene student and the 
care he or she can provide. The dental hygiene student is able to provide valuable 
education and preventive services to the clients of the nursing homes. Access to care 
is enhanced by the hands on experiences provided by the students. The nursing 
home personnel would benefit fi-om the sharing of information for oral hygiene care 
and preventive information that the students provided. 

Society would benefit throu^ the education of dental health care professionals who 
are caring and sensitive to the health needs of this special population. Access to 
care for the geriatric client in a variety of settings will be enhanced. Throu^ the 
early exposure and education of dental hygiene students to the care of geriaMc 
patients^ the fear of the unknown will be eUminated as a barrier to care. Education 
of the care givers to oral health information will also be of benefit, especially in the 
detection of oral health problems and preventive measures to maintain oral health. 

Description Of The Project: 

This project provides field experience for Community Dental Health I and II and 
extends for semesters. The Nursing Home ftoject will have three primary areas 
of focus. The areas of focus will include experience in providing dental care at the 
nursing homi an orientation to the structure and total health services available at 
the nursing hi 'e, and the development of a project for the nursing home based on 
a needs assess ie.it. 

A clinical rotation for students with the Dental Dispensary of Northwest Ohio, 
Mobile Dental Unit. Two students and a faculty member go to the nursing home 
with the staff of the dental dispensary which consists of a dentist and a dental 
assistant. This rotation allows the students to observe dental treatment and to 
participate in oral examinations, denture cleaning and identification and oral 
hygiene education. 

An orientation ^ the structure and services available at the Nursing Home. This 
includes guest .ectures fi-om nursing home staff and includes exposure to the 
interdisciplinary health care team including administrators, social workers, nurses, 
nutrition care persormel, physical therapists, occupational therapists, physicians, 
and dental personnel. 

The development of a Community Dental Health Project to be implemented at the 
Nursing Home during the second semester of the project. Each nursing home is 
assigned 4 to 6 students to work as the project group. This group of students use a 
problem solving model of assessment, planning, implementation and evaluation in 
developing the project for the nursing home. 

During the assessment phase the students assess the oral health program in place 
at the facility, the oral health needs of the residents and the capabilities of the staff 
who provide the oral health care. Planning is based on the needs assessment. The 
students develop a plan to modify the oral health care of the residents. This plan is 
be based on the needs of the individual nursing home. 
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Implementation of the Project is done with the cooperation of the nursing home 
staff. 

Evaluation of the project is accomplished through the use of surveys completed by 
the students and by the nursing home personnel. 

Nursing Home Project Evaluation: 

Both the dental hygiene students and the contact person at each nursing home 
were surveyed to evaluate the total experience. The objectives of the total project 
were met in that the students felt that their knowledge of the target population had 
increased, they felt more comfortable working with this population and they were 
confident in the interactions with the residents and with the nursing home staff. 

The nursing home staff felt that the students communicated with the residents and 
staff, provided a benefit to the oral health care of the residents and provided 
valuable in service information to the care givers in the nursing home. 

We were pleased with the first year of the project. We are offering the program 
currently for the second time with a few modification. The incorporation of the 
nursing home project has provided us with some secondary benefits that were not 
anticipated. These include an increase in networking with nursing home persoimel 
for improving access to dental care and the development of a working partnership 
with the Dental Center of Northwest Ohio for a variety of other activities. 



The Diesel Department at Portland Community College, Rock Creek Campus, offers 
either an Associate Degree or a two year Certificate of Completion in Diesel Service 
Technology. This program consists of twelve modules, two per term. The modules 
are as follows: 



Through a partnership witli The Halton Company, we acquired two Interactive 
CD-ROM videos. These interactive videos were designed by Caterpillar Corporation 
for tire training of their service technicians. Students are able to use these 
computers after class as a supplement to their technical training. Four programs are 
currentiy available and more will be obtained this year. Current available programs 
are: Hydraulics, Electricity, Metallurgy and Diesel Engines. These programs are 



Dicael Service Technology 
Portland Community College 
P.O. Box 19000 
Portland, OR 97280 
(503) 244-6111 
C.E.O.: Dan Morlarty 
Contact Person: Viola H. Lopez 



Shop Practice 

Truck Power Trains 

Engine Diagnostic Tune-up 

Diesel Engine Rebuild 

Mobil and Hydrostatic Systems 

Brakes Steering and Suspension 



Fundamentals of Hydraulics 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Fuels 



Heavy Duty Power Trains 



Diesel Starting and Charging 
Fuel Injection Pumps 
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100% interactive including pre-test, post- test and instruction. The length of a 
program is ten to thirty hours. This variance is dependent on the individual 
students ability. 



Academic and human relations skills required by industry have been identified and 
integrated into the technical content of these courses. Through a matrix ^stem, the 
Diesel Department is able to track the instruction of these skills. 

Students enter the program with different skill levels. Some students need extra 
assistance to reach the skill levels set by our local industry. This is accomplished by 
providing our students with tutorial assistance through our Technical Learning 
Skills Instructor. Tutorial packets have been developed specifically for Diesel 
students which have deficiencies in reading, writing and aritlunetic. These packets 
are constructed with exercises that deal with Diesel related matters. If a student is 
working on reading skills, the student may be reading about a specific engine or fuel 
^stem. If a student is working on math skills, the student may be calculating the 
volume of a hydraulic <ylinder. Through applied learning, students understand the 
importance of attaining these skills. 

Our industry demands that our students understand work ethics before they are 
hired. We have developed activities to meet this demand. All of the students in our 
program must participate in these activities as they are integral parts of our course 
content. Examples of activities include working in groups, team learning, conducting 
an informational interview with a potential employer attending sessions, instructing 
employability skills and participation in the Diesel Club. 

Our students come to us with a wide variety of acadezruc, social and technical skills. 
Our purpose is to provide tailored assistance to the individual students and provide 
them with all the tools required to succeed in the classroom and in their future 
careers. 



The Electronic Resourcca Center 
Oakland Community College - RO/SF Campus 
22322 RuUand Dr. 

Southfield, m 48075 
(810) 544-5542 
C.E.O.: Miurtha R. Smydra 
Contact Person: Mary Anne Nagler 



The Southfield Campus of Oakland Conimunity College serves as a center for the 
education and re-certification of adults in service professions. These include health 
technologies, nursing, law enforcement, and fire service. For many years, accrediting 
agencies of these disciplines, as well as students and faculty voiced the need for a 
full-scrvicfc library on the campus. A library existed at the Royal Oak Campus, five 
miles away from the Southfield site, and there wasn't sufficient space or resources to 
construct another traditional library. In its desire to be responsive to the needs of 
students and faculty, the College created an electronic library at the Southfield 
Campus in September 1994. This could not have occurred without dramatic 
changes in library technology. 
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The electronic revolution occurring in libraries and publishing is illustrated in the 
following quotation from the April 15, 1994 library Journal. "R,;icrence librarians of 
the future may be located anywhere there is a telephone and a computer with a 
network connection.'* One of the reasons for the shift to electronic media in libraries 
is that the search capabilities and speed of conducting searches is greatly enhanced 
in an electronic format. Because a greater araount of data is being digitiz^, the only 
practical access to the information is by computer. As a result, many new products 
will be available electronically in the future. 

The libraiy at the Southfield campus is called the Electronic Resources Center. It 
occupies 20' x 52* of space. A small reference and circulating collection of books that 
will eventually number 600 volumes is contained in two low range shelving units. 
There are some unbound periodical issues and newspapers. Most of the space is 
taken up by computer workstations that connectjhe libraiy user with the world*s 
literature. 

Key access to health and nursing literature is provided by the Library User 
Information ^stem (LUIS). Because Oakland Community College is a member of 
DALNET, a consortium of 14 multitype libraries, it shares the on-line catalog that 
includes periodical index databases. DALNET includes university, community 
college, and four hospital libraries, as well as some special and public libraries 
within a 35-mile radius of Detroit in southeastern Michigan. Resource sharing is 
encouraged between the libraries and students can obtain materials through 
interlibraiy loan or reciprocal borrowing privileges. 

The periodical database indexes on LUIS that are available at OCC are the Wilson 
Periodicals Index, ERC, and the Cumulative Index to Nursing and Allied Health 
Literature. The databases are updated monthly. Students can search LUIS at OCC 
campuses or from their homes with a modem. The ERC will then obtain copies of 
requested articles. Currently we rely mostly on interlibraiy loan to satisfy demand 
for articles we can’t provide electronically. However, affordable alternatives exist and 
continue to improve. It is possible to access an electronic index, order the cited 
article and have it faxed to the ERIC within an hour by using a commercial vendor. 
The staff continues to explore methods of document delivery that will best serve 
OCC students. The Electronic Resources Center also subscribes to full-text 
CD-ROMS. 

These are sources meant to be read or consulted for their content, and often include 
graphics in the form of charts, tables, photographs, drawings, etc. Products used 
currently include the Detroit News, Bookshelf, and Radiologic Anatomy. A CD-ROM 
database that is veiy popular in the ERC is the Health Reference Center, produced 
by Information Access. It allows the student to view or print the file text of abstracts, 
periodical articles, medical definitions, and pamphlets relating to health. Another 
useful source. Academic Abstracts, produced by Ebsco, provides the full-text of 125 
general interest periodicals that include some medical journals. 

The ERC continues to evolve as student needs are identified and new products are 
made available. There are many databases that require sophisticated searching 
techniques, such as MEDLINE, and the librarian will perform these searches for 
students and faculty. Short-term plans include adding additional CD-ROM sources 
and student access to the Internet. This year the ERC will be networked with the 
campus computer lab and Individualized Instruction Center. This will greatly 
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maximize student access by making Ubraiy resources available on 45 computers at 
the three different sites. 



Evay effort is made to publicize the ERC as an important service to students. 
Promotional information is distributed to all the Southfield Campus staff and an 
open house was held to acquaint students* staff and faculty with the ERC. 
Instructors are encouraged to schedule orientations that will introduce students to 
research methods and the resources available to them. Currently the ERC and the 
coordinators of other support services for students are taking a team approach and 
visiting all of the classrooms at the Southfield campus. The goal is that every 
student be familiar with the OCC agencies that can help achieve academic success. 

Circulation statistics show that the ERC checked out and discharged 351 books 
during the first 4 months of operation. Most of these books were interloaned firom 
other OCC campuses. During that same period, over 1000 questions were answered 
and 13 class orientations presented. There are no statistics available on the number 
of periodical articles printed from the fuU-text databases, but we've gone through 15 
printer ribbons in four months! 

The most gratifying measure of success is the reaction of students. There are maiiy 
positive comments as they search for timely information quickly and thorougldy. If 
the information explosion continues at its current pace, the world's knowledge base 
will double every 70 days by the year 2010 (Serials Perspective Fall/ Winter '94). 
Since we encourage students to become active and lifelong learners, the skills 
needed for electronic information retrieval are critical. The Electronic Resources 
Center is dedicated to satisfying our students' informational needs and providing 
instruction in mastering information retrieval in the electronic age. 



Enhancing Clinical ESducatlon Through Community Service 
Owens Comnumity College 
RO. Box 10,000 
Oregon Rd. 

Toledo OH 43699 
(419) 661-7000 
C.E.O.: Daniel H. Brown 
Contact Person: Barbara Hetrick 



The Optometric/ Ophthalmic Techiiology Program at Owens Community College 
utilizes clinical education sites which include optometry practices, ophthalmology 
practices, and optical dispensaries for program students to gain experience in the 
performance of clinical sMs. Over the course of three semesters, each student is 
assigned to five different sites in order to experience a variety of clinical settings and 
clients. At the beginning and end of each rotation, the students rate themselves on 
their performance of skills and their comfort level dealing with clients. In spite of the 
number of excellent clinical facilities, the majority of clients whom the students work 
with are adults; very little experience is gained with the pediatric population. 

To increase the students' experiences working with younger clients, the Department 
Chairman contacted The Sight Center to arrange for the students to participate in 
and assist with vision screenings provided to children enrolled in the local Head 
Start program. In addition, local doctors who provide vision screenings at 
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elementary and nursery schools an the area have utilised the students, again adding 
to their experiences working with pediatric clients. 

The objective of having the students involved in the screenings was to increase both 
their knowledge and comfort level when working with the younger client The 
children who are screened generally range in age from three to twelve years. These 
indiWduals are quite difierent from adults; some arc frightened, some are unable or 
unwilling to follow dir«^tions, and some may be malingering in attempt to get 
attention or new glasses. 

The technician students must use good communication and people skills in order to 
successfully deal with these clients. The students must exhibit patience and be very 
encouraging; they alfio must be creative aiid inventive at times to persuade the 
younger children to participate in the screening procedures. At screenings where 
two students are assigned, they often work as a team in obtaining the screening 
results. One student may kned on the floor beside the child and explain "how to 
play" the games, while the other student points to symbols on a visual acuity chart. 
The Program students have often voiced their anxiety related to working with the 
younger client prior to the screenings. Many indicate on their self-assessment that 
th^ feel unsure about their abilities to obtain accurate results due to their lack of 
experience working with children. Since the students have been partidpating in the 
screenings, the majority have indicated that th^ feel much more comfortable 
working with the pediatric client. Some of the students come back very exdted and 
talk about how much fun they had assisting with the screening. Others have even 
asked to be assigned to future screenings. All in all, this program has increased the 
students’ knowledge and comfort level when dealing with children. 

An additional benefit that has developed because of the students partidpating in the 
screenings is the service aspect. Each student is providing a service to individuals 
who otherwise may not have been served. Some of the students have reported how 
fulfilling it was to be of assistance. On occasion, students have volunteered to 
partidpate in other services offered by The Sight Center. 

During the students' educational experience, approximately one week of their 
clinical time is spent in providing vision screening services to children. The students 
come in contact with approximately 80 to 100 children, thus increasing their 
experience in dealing with the pediatric client. The Optometric/ Ophthalmic 
Technology Program plans to continue its partidpation in the vision screening 
programs. It has added a dimension to each student's clinical education which 
results in a better qualified graduate and at the same time provides a community 
service. 




Environmental Technology 
Nunes Community College 
3700 tmFontaine Street 
Chalmette^tA 70043 
(504) 278-7440 
C.E.O.: Carol Hopeon 
Contact Peraon: Carol Jeandron 



The goals of Nunez Community College are based on the premise that its programs 
to be effective must address the needs of a student population which is diverse in 
many areas including sodaliy, racially » ethnically, politically, and economically. In 
meeting the needs of this diverse population, a population which includes many 
non-traditional college students, one of the stated educational goals of Nunez 
Community College is to offer a variety of occupational programs to prepare people 
for immediate employment. Because of the world in which our students exist today 
and win function in tomorrow, this goal must be accomplished through programs 
v^ch extensively incorporate the application of technology. 

This application of technology is at the core of a new program offered at Nunez 
Community College. In response to an identified need for highly trained and 
exemplary qualified workers in the new field of environmental remediation, Elaine P. 
Nunez Community College initiated in the Fall 1994 semester programs in 
environmental technology. Nunez thus became the only college in Louisiana to offer 
a certificate in Bioremediation and an Associate of Applied Science in Environmental 
Technology. Of paramount importance in these programs is the technological 
training of a diverse student population fi-om Louisiana for jobs which previously 
could be acquired only by those who were educated out* side of the state. 

The students emolled in an environmental program at Nunez represent a diversified 
population. During the Fall 1994 semester, 48% of the students were female and 
52% were male. Of particular interest is the fact that 55% of the students enrolled 
in environmental courses were over the age of 39 years. Thus, the environmental 
programs are teaching a segment of the population that is not considered to be 
traditional college students. In addition, to further increase the diversity of its 
student body, Nunez has recently employed a Minority Recruiter who is actively 
recruiting minorities into the environment^ programs. 

In recognition of the diverse needs of the individual and the demands of a 
democratic society, Nunez Community College provides comprehensive educational 
programs. Thus, one component of the Associate of Applied Science in 
Environmental Technology is a strong core of general education requirements, which 
are transfcrrable to major colleges and universities in the area. The course work 
includes College Algebra, English Composition I and II, Humanities, Social Science, 
and Speech. To this core, the enviromnental technology program adds courses in 
Introduction to Hazardous Materials; Environmental Health and Safety; Technical 
Communication Skills; Environmental Science; Environmental Sampling; Site 
Assessment; Environmental Law; and Federal, State, and Local Regulatory 
Compliance. Additional courses including Louisiana Wetland Ecology and Pollution 
Prevention and Waste Minimization arc available as electives. 

The determination of the courses to be offered in the environmental technology 
component of the programs was made in conjunction with industry. Nunez 
Community College's working with industry in this endeavor was and is of 
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paramount importance for the students. Thus, through various means, including an 
active Environmental Technology Advisoiy Council, Nunez continues to work with 
representatives jftnm industries such as Mobil, Amax, Murphy Oil, and Caldner. 
This cooperation witl: and input from industry assures that students acquire the 
necessary technical knovdedge required for jobs in the environmental field. 

In addition to Nunez Community Collie's having a close relationship with local 
industry, the College is also a member of the organization Partnership 
Environmental Technology Education (PETE). PETE is a national partnership of 
community colleges which was formed to advance and enhance education in the 
field. Two Nunez faculty members represent Louisiana and are active participants in 



Based on recommendations initiated by industry and knowledge acquired as 
members of PETE, the environmental students during the Spring 1995 semester are 
participating in field work involving the usage of the latest technology in the areas of 
site assessment and sample collecting. These activities are being conducted by 
Nunez faculty who have expertise in tlieir respective disciplines. These ”hands-on" 
activities are proving to be especially beneficial to the students. Additionally, Nunez 
environmental students have available computer models and films for the 
appropriate course topics. The College has recently acquired a student computer 
learning facility which is available for students enrolled in the environmental 
program. Thus, through various mf;ans, up-to-date technology is playing a major 
role in the environmental courses. 

Training at Nunez is broad-based with an emphasis on the petro-chemical field 
since heavy industry in the area deals with these products. In the past 6 months, a 
Superfund site has been declared on the list in the New Orleans area and another is 
slated to be added to the list shortly. Although these environmental disasters are 
indeed unfortunate, tlie clean-up will assure that jobs are available for students 
completing the College's environmental technology programs. In addition, students 
may choose to bridge their two-year Associate of Applied Science in Environmental 
Technology to four year degrees in Safety Management, Environmental Engineering, 
or Environmental Management. We at Nunez Community College recognized a need 
which existed in our community and our state which was not being addressed. We 
have addressed that need and are working cooperatively with industry to provide 
students of diverse backgrounds with an educational program rich in the 
application of technology. 

We at Nunez Community College through programs in the environmental technology 
area are indeed meeting the needs of the individual citizens and the needs of our 
state. 



PETE. 
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The Flex Lab 

Santa Fe Community College 
P.O. Box 4187 
Santa Fe, NM 87502 
(505) 471-8200 
C.B.O.: Leonardo De La Oarxa 
Contact Persona: Beverly Richards and Sheila Ortego 



Santa Fc Community College’s new Flex Lab provides a way for students seeking 
short-term occupational training to master computer skills through computer 
assisted, self-paced instruction. Students' success is measured through 
competency-based tutorials which require "masteiy'' performance before students 
move on in the program. Student success is also supported by instructors and 
instructional assistants v/ho arc trained in the essentials of adult education and 
individualized instruction. 

The program coordinates computer-assisted instruction with all Divisions, by 
identifying priority needs in areas such as computer technology, nursing, languages, 
science, and mathematics. By providing self-paced options in these areas, many 
students are able to fulfill program requirements within the boundaries of their own 
schedules. We often find that traditional classes have low enrollments due to 
scheduling difficulties and v^dien we offer the same class in the Flex Lab, enrollment 
increases dramatically. 

We foster coordination through our support of interdisciplinary approaches to 
instruction in appropriate areas. Examples of efforts in this area include a course 
call "Race to Save the Planet”. The course is supported by CD-ROM resources, 
computer-assisted instructional software, workbooks and a textbook. It is 
cros^sted under TECH and BIOL, and covers topics in Biology, Technology and 
Environmental Science. 

The Flex Lab emphasizes ongoing training and cross-training of instructors, 
instructor assistants and staff. We do this tJirough in-house training utilizing 
instructor expertise and Tech Task Force training activities by supporting staff 
development activities and training opportunities and encouraging independent 
professional development We also take an active role in encouraging other 
Divisions' faculty members to explore and utilize computer-assisted instruction and 
alternative instructional techniques. 

Academic studies show that students involved in a Personalized System of 
Instruction (PSI) often achieve better scores, retain the information longer, and show 
more of an interest in further courses than students in traditional courses. Our own 
students support these findings and continually provide us with new ideas to 
expand and improve the program. Althou^ a variety of problems may arise, it is 
hard to imagine difficulties which would overrule the increase in opportunity for 
students we would otherwise be unable to serve. 
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GURU 



Fashion Institute of Technology 
State Univeralty of New York 



227 W. 27th Street 
New York, NY 10001 
(212) 760-7600 



C.E.O.: Allan Hershfteld 
Contact Person: Nancy McCarthy 



GURU is a computerized career planning program developed by a faculty member, 
Nancy McCarthy, to meet the specific needs of the Fashion Institute of Technology. 
F.I.T. is a highly specialized college in the State University of New York ^stcm. Our 
programs arc designed to prepare students for specific occupations in the fashion 
and related industries in the areas of design, technology, management and 
marketing Prospective students must declare a major before entering the college. It 
is, therefore, imperative that they have a clear perspective on their interests and 
strengths and how these apply to the demands of given careers. 

While printed career information and vwous self-assessment instruments have 
been available, very few tools have attempted to directly link these together. The 
computerized career planning programs that existed covered major fields in a broad 
way. Nothing had been developed which studied an industry in detail and combined 
this with an in-depth personal assessment. 

GURU was conceived primarily as an educational rather than a predictive tool. 
Using generic artificial intelligence software, the program teaches students how to 
assess their own unique self-profile and how the results correlate with career 
choices. Its gofeU is to actively engage the students in making intelligent career 
decisions based on a thoughtful self-analysis and accurate occupational information 
rather than out; tide "expert" opinions or hazy impressions of what jobs entail. 

The hour-long program begins with an introduction to the value of career planning 
and the need to first know oneself and the components which make each person 
unique. Through a series of thought-provoking questions, it then guides the 
students through their own assessment of interests, skills, preferred work style and 
values. These questions are based on well-validated theories developed by John 
Holland and Carl Jung, as well as Professor McCarthy's twenty five years of 
experience working with the fashion industries. 

At every step of the process the computer interacts with the students providing 
analyses through graphs and text, illustrating key patterns and showing how the 
pieces fit together in a coherent whole. At the end of the assessment process the 
students have a clear and succinct profile of themselves. The computer then 
matches this profile with that of over 100 occupations in the fashion industries. 
Students receive a list of the careers which arc promising choices for their individual 
profiles. They can now request in-depth information on any of these from the 
computer. 

Once students have gone through the interactive system, there is an opportunity to 
meet individually with a faculty member or to join a group workshop. This helps 
them to understand key differences in individuals and how each person has a 
specialized role to play in the workplace. 
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GURU IS unique for three reasons: 



1. It is designed as an educational program — there are several computer 
assessment programs available for students, but they are designed to 
be predictive instruments. At every step in GURU students are 
learning what the career planning process is and how to use this 
effectively throughout their lives. 

2. It integrates major assessment theories rather than using only one - 
this multi-lens approach results in a rich and complex picture of the 
student in a relatively short amount of time. By using different 
theoretical approaches it is possible to identify major themes in terms 
of a person's interests, preferences and values. 

3. It explores one industry in depth - other computer assessment 
programs are general in nature and attempt to cover all fields. By 
organizing and assessing information on the career opportunities in 
one industry, GURU establishes a model for developing a program 
specific to other industries. 

The program has been in active use for two years. We plan to track the level of 
career satisfaction with participants once thej’ have graduated. However, response 
so far firom students has been ovensdielmin^y positive. GURU has been used by 
hi^ school students, transfer students and adults contemplating a career change. 
Regardless of age or level of experience, participants have been enthusiastic about 
its contribution to their learning. Each user is asked to complete a program 
evaluation on GURUs effectiveness in raising self-awareness and how this relates to 
career choice. On a scale of 1 (low) to 10 (high), 92% have ranked it at 8 or higher. 
When asked if they would recommend the program to a friend, 1 00% have indicated 
th^ would do so. 

We have been particularly encouraged by its use with prospective students enrolled 
in the Tech Prep program established jointly with two New York City hi^ schools. 
These are inner city schools and the students, for the most part, will be the first in 
their families considering college. The Tech Prep program is designed to facilitate 
their choice of specific occupations and GURU was used as an integral part of this 
project. Students who traditionally resist paper and pencil assessmeiit tests were 
veiy engaged by this computerized program. Counselors who conducted the group 
follow-up sessions were impressed by the depth of self-understanding acquired by 
studenvs and their grasp of the principles behind career planning theory. This year 
the size of the project doubled with equally positive response. 

GURU was created specifically for the special occupational needs of one major 
industry and its related components served by F.I.T. It is a model which could be 
adapted by any institution with programs of study leading to careers in specialized 
industries. Professor McCarthy was able to develop GURU drawing on her industiy 
knowledge and career counseling background. A similar program could be 
successfully developed throu^ a collaboration between an industiy specialist and a 
career counselor to properly categorize the jobs included in the S5rstem. 




TnnovmHon in iTH Ugiag Unlveniitv Reieatch Land Laboratories 
John Wood Community College 
Agricultural Education Center 
P.O. Box 419 
Perry, IL 62362 
(217) 236*4711 
C.E.O.: Robert Keys 
Contact Peraon: Larry Fischer 



A prime example of innovation in delivering a community college agricultural 
program is currently under way in western Dlinois. Glowing success has occurred 
from a unique cooperative effort between John Wood Community College and the 
University of niinois Orr Agricultural Research and Demonstration Center near 
Perry, Illinois. 

During the 1970’s the University of Illinois was searching for a site for an agronomy 
research center in western Ulinois which would utilize native forested soil types. In 
1978, after careful review, a site of 278 acres was identified near Perry, niinois on 
which agronomic research and demonstration projects could be conducted. In 1974 
John Wood Coiximunity College, headquartered in Quincy, Illinois was established. 
Its agriculture program began in 1976. In 1978, when the search for an appropriate 
site for the University of Illinois research center was being conducted, the 
agriculture staff at John Wood Community College encouraged innovation toward a 
new cooperative spirit toward improving the research and educational relationship 
for residents in western Illinois. Through the encouragement from a local Resource 
Conservation and Development Council, a unique cooperative, programmatic 
relationship developed between the University of Illinois and John Wood Community 
College. 

The University agreed to provide three acres of property from its agronomy center for 
construction of the Community College building. A $500,000 facility was 
constructed on this three acre site by John Wood Community College. Furthermore, 
the University agreed to allow its research plots to be utilized as a teaching 
laboratoiy for JWCC students. The University also agreed to assign research plots to 
the Community College for utilization in demonstration efforts designed and 
conducted by students as part of their learning exercises. Furthermore, the 
University also agreed to hire Community College agriculture students to work for 
them as laboratoiy assistants. In exchange for these services the Community 
College provided office and shop space in the JWCC facility for University of Illinois 
activities. 

Since the University also established a Beef Research Center in 1989 next to the 
Agronomy Center, it was further edded to expand the relationship with the John 
Wood Community College Agricultural program. Currently students arc also allowed 
the opportunity to utilize the Beef Research Center as a learning laboratoiy and as 
an employer for their mtemship experience. John Wood Community College now 
has a Beef Certificate Program which focuses upon expanding knowledge, 
competencies and skills oriented to cow/calf production with the Beef Research 
Center serving as the location for students applying knowledge and skills learned in 
the classroom. 

For the advantage of students and tax payers, these two institutions are now 
working closely in designing various demonstration and research activities from 
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which the students apply knowledge learned in the classroom. Never has there been 
a better example of the compatibility of research and education. Various agronomic 
studies focus oi* tillage practices, herbicide studies, variety plots, population 
analysis, various species of plants, fertility rates and other practices. Additionally, 
John Wood Community College hires University of Illinois staff members assigned to 
these Research Centers as part-time instructors. This level of scientific expertise is 
rarely available for community college agriculture programs. The applied knowledge 
and experience ^Kdiich students learn at the Agronomy and Beef Research Centers 
are of tremendous assistance in obtaining internships and full-time employment. 

This cooperative effort has been beneficial for everyone involved. The students have 
given highly favorable evaluations of the classes which have practical 'hands-on' 
learning experiences in the field laboratories. The classroom lecture by the 
instructor is greatly enhanced by the valuable exercises completed by the students. 
The definition of a working laboratory is greatly expanded in a setting such as we 
have at this site. 

Students are the primary beneficiaries of the unique cooperative relationship 
occurring between the U of I and JWCC. Furthermore, tax payers receive maximum 
benefit fi*om expenditure of public funds through this unique cooperative 
relationship of utilizing resources of research and educational agencies. Any 
educational ins^tution which has research agencies nearby needs to expand 
avenues of cooperation to more efiBciently deliver the highest quality educational 
offerings possible. Application of knowledge learned is a critical component of any 
educational delivery system. Only through making greater utilization of resources 
available can educational organizations hope to provide current technological 
information for its students. 



Marketing 

Pelliaalppl SUte Technical Community CoUege 
109 15 Hardin VaUey Road 
P.O.Box 22990 
KnoxvlUe, TN 37933 
(615) 694-6400 
C.E.O.: Allen Edwards 
Contact Person: Anne Swartslander 



The purpose of the Marketing Curriculum at PSTCC is to prepare the student for an 
entry-level marketing position, such as director of planning for a nonprofit 
organization, telemarketing supervisor, assistant department manager in retailing, 
upon graduation. As such, courses are designed to be very applications-oriented 
\ith a variety of projects and assignments performed in conjunction with local 
businesses. In addition, Marketing Advisory Committee members take an active part 
in the program by serving as mentors, guest speakers, and employers of marketing 
intern students. Below is a brief course-by-course description of the activities 
PSTCC marketing students participate in. 

MKT 2220 - PRINCIPLES OF SELLING 

Students engage in numerous role plays, and sales presentations, some of which are 
videotaped to critique. Assignments include prospecting for actual clients in the 
Knoxville area for industrial goods and services. Professional salespeople from 
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companies such as Johnson & Johnson, Excel Telecommunications, Farmer's 
Insurance, and many others give product demonstrations and guest lectures. 

MKT 2260 - DECISION MAKING FOR MARKETERS 

In this class students develop a research project about a topic of interest to PSTCC 
students. Th^ write their own questionnaire, design a sample and data collection 
method (one team used e-mail), collect the data, analyze it, and write a report. Th^ 
get hands-on experience with spreadsheet, statistical, database, and word 
processing software. 

MKT 2280 - PROMOTION 

This is a "hands-on" advertising class, the culmination of which is the successful 
execution of an advertising campaign presented before a panel of marketing 
professionals from the community. Last semester, three student groups chose to 
plan campaigns for West End Soda Brew, Cartoon Classics, and to promote candy 
for the National Confectioners Association. As part of a team-teaching effort with the 
Video Production Technology students, the marketing students executed 
storyboards and wrote scripts for commercials, which were filmed and edited by the 
VPT students. This experience simulated the producer/ client relationship that 
would occur in industry. This joint venture exposed both classes to consulting, 
interpersonal skills, and time management, as well as video equipment op^^rations. 

MKT 2300 - PROMOTION TECHNIQUES 

The major activity in this class is the planning and implementation of a special event 
on campus. One team has assisted the Placement Director for several years with 
Career Day on our three campuses. About 25 companies usually participate. The 
students develop a theme, which is "Careers Under Construction" this year, promote 
the event throughout the campus, and assist with planning and execution of the 
event. This year the other team will be helping the Wellness Coordinator with 
Operation Health Check, a community health fair. 

MKT 2320 - RETAILING 

In both Retailing and Promotion Techniques, students design and implement a 
promotional display in a 4' by 18' display window connected to the classroom. The 
objective of their display is to get attention and sell a product, business, or idea. 
They often solicit the donation of props and supplies from local businesses for this 
project. 

MKT 2420 - CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Both the Retailing and Customer Service classes have been conducting mystery 
shopping for one of the local mails. The students choose several stores to visit and 
evaluate according to an observation form. The mall management shares the results 
with the store managers to encourage them to promote good customer service. In 
both courses, students also evaluate local businesses which involves extensive 
contact with customers and employees of the companies. 

MKT 2471 - MARKETING INTERNSHIP 

The current marketing intern serves as a personal assistant to the Marketing 
Director of Oak Ridge Mall. The student works 20+ hours a week assisting with 
publicity efforts, sales reports, the mall merchants' association, and special 
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promotional events such as fashion shows and grand openings of new stores. Upon 
graduation, this internship may materialize into a permanent position with Crown 
American Management Corporation. 



PoHce Traffic Law Training (CD«ROM Baaed] 
Houston Community College System - Northeast College 
401 Northline Bfiall 
Houston, TX 77022 
(713) 696-1411 
C.B.O.: Elaine Adams 
Contact Person: Russell Harrow 



The Texas Commission On Law Enforcement Officer Standards and Education 
(TCLEOSE) required all Texas police academics and criminal justice programs to 
teach a substantial block of instruction for traffic law enforcement (i.e., 72 of 600 
required instructional hours). The traffic law instructional section of a police officer’s 
training is one of the most difficult to teach while also holding the students' 
interests. Like many legal codes, the traffic laws are written in language and logic 
that is frequently difficult to understand and is often confusing for the students. 
With the current curriculum, the students are usually required to demonstrate 
competencies by recognizing traffic violations from only written desenptions of 
various traffic situations. A survey of traffic law instructors has shown that "traffic 
law enforcement" is a difficult section to instruct due to the lack of readily available 
instructional aids capable of demonstrating violations of Texas traffic laws. The 
instructional aids that do exist are often old, relatively outdated and require only 
limited involvement of the student in the learning process. 

This program addresses this void through the development of instructional materials 
to assist traffic law instructors in fostering student competencies and eventual, 
improved on-the-job performance. This program provides inter-active, computer 
multi-media, instructional materials in CD-ROM format to be used as audio-visual 
aids in the traffic law instruction block. The program's objective is the development 
of the needed computer multi-media/audio-visual instructional materials for use in 
teacliing and evaluating one’s knowledge of Texas' traffic laws. Frequent use of these 
instructional materials will enable students and police officers to improve their 
competencies on Texas' traffic laws. 

To demonstrate the feasibility of this approach, an example of a moving violation of 
traffic laws with different levels of seriousness or dangerousness has been reduced 
to computer accessible files on CD-ROM diskettes. This demonstration shows how 
computer software can be utilized to enable these new instructional materials to be 
used with cither a projection system for instructing entire classes or on computer 
terminals for individual student training and testing. This progr^ is designed to be 
so user-fiiendly and interesting that police officers/ students will voluntarily spend 
more study time on this instructional topic, thereby increasing their competencies 
and understanding of Texas' traffic laws. These new instructional materials will 
bring realistic and upgraded traffic law competencies into Texas’ vocational 
curriculum for its police officers. Additionally, they could eventually be used by the 
state to more thoroughly evaluate driving license applicants' knowledge of Texas' 
traffic laws. 
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This program begins with a “Roll-call” introduction to resemble a police roll call. 
Here the student receives his/her assignment concerning traffic laws and 
instructions on how to operate the program. The next step is the main menu where 
the student will choose between the instruction or the testing modules. The 
instruction module will present a choice between viewing traffic violation scenarios 
or studying traffic law definitions firom the traffic code “law book.” The traffic 
scenario is presented from one view as a police officer might see it and the student 
would then be present with a "report notebook" with instructions to explain his/her 
observations. The traffic scenario would then proceed with the presentation of 
additional information that a police officer might be presented with once the vehicle 
has been stopped^ such as driver’s license, vehicle inspection, insurance coverage, 
etc. At this point the program queries the student whether or not he/ she would 
issue a citation for the violation. Regardless of the answer to this decision, the 
student is presented with a number of queries concerning the traffic violation and 
the additional information to probe the student’s understanding of issues that mig^t 
make the traffic violation more or less serious or dangerous and the driver thus 
more or less deserving of a citation. During this analysis period, the video 
presentations of the violation and of the additional information are both available to 
the student to be replayed to double check his/her observations or lack of 
observations. Each scenario would then end with a final inquiry of the student to 
determine if the student would still stand by his/her initial decision concerning a 
citation or would consider changing that decision. 

At all times the student has available a ’law book" icon which will take the student 
immediately to the applicable sections of the traffic code. Once in the traffic code, 
any words or phrases that are defined in the traffic code are presented in hypertext 
and that definition is immediately available. If a section refers to another section, 
that reference is in hypertext and that section is irrunediately available to the 
student. In the law section, the student will also have the option of seeing another 
video presentation of compliance with the section of law. The concept here is to 
present a scenario and then encourage the student to research the applicable law to 
that situation, and thus learn the law while simultaneously learning how to 
recognize violations and exploring the decision-making process which goes into 
whether or not a citation will be issued. Once a student has completed all the traffic 
scenarios and has read all the traffic law, then the testing option in the main menu 
will become available. The test will consist of 100 randomly selected traffic scenarios 
(including those presented as compliance with the traffic code). The student will be 
required to determine if a violation exists and then to identify the violation correctly. 



The Novell Education Program is an industry certification program tijat gives 
candi'^ates credentials to work in the field of computer networking. Candidates must 
complete a series of from one to eleven certification exams at a Drake testing center 



Novell Education Program 
Howard Community College 
10901 l#ittle Patuxent Parkway 
B8PA Divisions 
Columbia, MD 21044 
(410) 992-4800 
C.E.O.: Dwight Burrlll 
Contact Person: Michael O. McDonald 
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to achieve certification. The three basic levels of certification are: Certified Novell 
Adinimstrator or CNA (One exam). A CNA has the skills necessary to maintain an 
existing network by carrying out daily administrative tasks; Certified Novell Engineer 
or CNE (Seven exams). CNEs have the skills necessary to come into a bare office 
complex and design^ install and troubleshoot a network based on the client's needs; 
Ent^rise Certified Novell Engineer or ECNE (Eleven or more exams). An ECNE can 
do the same tasks as a CNE and also has the capability of implementing multi 
protocol internetworking on an enterprise- wide or global level. C^didates usually 
take courses corre^onding to these exams at a non traditional private education 
center. 

HCC obtained Novell Education Academic Partnership (NEAP) status in the Spring of 
1993. Obtaining this status was necessary so that we could use the Novell 
curriculum materials and Novell Certified Instructors. HCC worked with these 
instructors to modify the Novell curriculum by adding Certified Instructors. HCC 
worked with these instructors to modify the Novell curriculum by adding practical 
lab exercises^ quizzes and exams^ and other practical instruction. The quizzes and 
exams are based on the certification exams that correspond to the course the 
students are taking. In the private education settings the student would not see any 
of the certification exam material except in an unsupervised assessment test 
environment. Other exercises in each course are based on real-work scenarios the 
students will likely encounter as network professionals. 

HCC has taken the Novell education program and incorporated it into an Associate 
in Applied Science degree program in Network Administration. The AAS program 
adds a solid foundation to the certification program by supplementing the Novell 
curriculum with other traditional computer science and general education curricula. 
Each of the individual Novell courses in the AAS program is offered for three credits, 
vriiich means forty-fivc+ hours of instructor contact per course in the State of 
Maryland. We therefore give the student approximately 50% more instructor contact 
than the student would receive at a private education center. We also lengthened 
the class time per week from two hours fifty minutes per week, to four hours per 
week once a week for twelve weeks. This gives the students and the instructor time 
to get involved and stay involved in classroom activity commensurate with the 
difficulty and length of tasks in a network environment. A twelve week semester 
gives the students time to prepare for the corresponding certification exam before 
they start the next semester. 

HCC also offers parts of this education program in computer-based emulation 
training, for general exam preparation, and in an independent study format. We 
have also found that many of our students, as well as off-the-street retail customers, 
are interested in our supplemental reference material offerings. We cany a regular 
selection of after-market and Novell publications for general sale in our campus 
bookstore. We have also taken this program off-campus to remote sites to train 
entire business communities with our traditional curriculum. Many employers are 
eager to have this program on-site. The fact that the courses are taught for college 
credit, and therefore paid for by the employer, motivates the employees to enter the 
degree program. Hie courses are taught in the evenings, so no time is lost during 
the day or in a commute. 

HCC also offers a wide range of internships and co-op programs. These components 
add to the students' practical knowledge and make them more employable. We are 
also working with non-profit corporations who are interested in having a network 





installed. These non-profits pay for the equipment and the instructor's time. The 
students are given necessary information about the client and asked to design a 
network to meet the client's needs. The students are then taken to the job site w^cre 
they install the network. We are piloting this program at HCC where we are doing a 
300+ node NetWare 4.x installation with almost 100% student volunteers. 

HCC has thus taken this highly technical, industry-based education curriculum, 
and repackaged it for traditional curriculum delivery at a traditional pace in a 
traditional classroom setting. The quantifiable results are that HCC students enjoy a 
much higher success rate, have a much lower attrition rate, and are heavily 
recruited for employment while they are still attending classes. 

A surv^ of HCC students showed that 35% are passing the certification exams on 
the first attempt. 100% pass by the second attempt. This compares with a roughly 
65% pass rate for the private education centers on the first attempt. Because of this 
high success rate, HCC has a much lower attrition rate. Many of our students 
complete the CNE certification within the first year of degree courses. Students at 
HCC arc frequently recruited for employment, not just by individual employers, but 
by technical placement recruiters who are anxious to have our students in their pool 
of high-tech candidates. Salaries in this field are in the top 20th percentile and, 
given that this is an emerging field, and market saturation is conservatively two 
decades away, many of our students can look forward to retiring without a career 
change. The fact that we have a waiting list for this program with seven hundred or 
more names on it is probably a good indication of its success since the same 
curriculiun is widely available at private education centers in the area. 



The nursing faculty at Owens Community College applied for and received a grant in 
school year 1993-1994 from the Helene Fuld Trust. The grant was specifically 
written to obtain fiinds for interactive video and computer assisted instruction 
hardware and software. The faculty wrote their wish lists and we as a group set out 
to furnish our Helene Fuld room and purchase as much as possible with the monies 
allotted. The next step, incorporating this technology into our curriculum, has 
proven to be a challenge. 

The brainstorming sessions that followed produced a variety of possibilities, ranging 
from the total replacement of traditional lecturing to using clinical simulations as 
clinical practice time. We found out many things about ourselves as faculty and as 
individuals also. Most of us continue to have a strong attacliment to the traditional 
teaching methods — lecture and practice, and support tlie one on one nurse patient 
relationship. We explored the role of teacher in our nursing program and finally 
decided on three specific areas where this type of instruction would be of the most 
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value to ovu* students and where faculty would be comfortable with alternative 
learning. 

The first area we looked at was the positive impact these types of instruction could 
have on students who need repetition and review. On our campus the nontraditional 
student is the norm and the students in the nursing department reflect that diverse 
population. Many of them are not comfortable asking questions in the lecture 
periods and faculty are not always able to repeat as often as some might need. We 
have found software that allows the student to review materials similar to class 
content at their leisure and as often as needed. We specifically looked for programs 
that had immediate feedback for the student with rationale for correct and incorrect 
answers that they completed the test sections. 

These same programs can offer a structured review for test preparation. An excellent 
example of this type of program is Vital Signs from the Fuld Institute for Technology 
in Nursing Education. Faculty in our beginning clinical course assign this interactive 
video as a supplement to the clinical laboratory experience. The student can use the 
video as often as they desire and move through the content at their own pace. They 
actually utilize the screen to check placement of their fingers for finding peripheral 
pulse sites, and receive immediate feedback on the correctness of their choice. 

Another important area for self paced review is preparation for the NCLEX-RN. We 
purchased a comprehensive review program for our graduating students. This 
program is not an assignment per se, but can be utilized by the students an3^time. 
We believe this benefits the students in more ways than just the review. Many of our 
potential graduates cannot afford the expense of a professional seminar review and 
the on campus availability relieves them of that stress. Another advantage is the 
computer experience itself. For some examinees the NCLEX-RN is their first contact 
with computerized testing. This type of test simulation can mimic the actual test site 
experience and in that process decrease some of the potential anxiety. 

The second area of use defined by the faculty is that of independent study. The 
faculty believes that students should be actively involved in the educational process 
and that students should be given the opportunity to learn on their own at times as 
well as learning with others. Independent study assignments are made in several 
courses with specific dates for completion of the material. This content is not 
discussed in the classroom setting, instead it is incorporated in the clinical 
experience. Independent study fosters thinking skills such as analysis and 
evaluation and the student can then apply this kno^edge to actual situations in a 
clinical setting. 

Finally, the faculty decided that clinical simulations could provide an alternative way 
to deal with clinical absences if we have a program that can meet the clinical focus 
for that student. This has worked weU in some courses and the students are 
receptive to this idea. 

This entire process has been a positive learning experience for the nursing faculty 
and we are in the planning stages for another grant application. The catalogues are 
filled with new and more sophisticated technology. We are talking about ways to 
move those ideas into the classroom and continue to enhance the educational 
experience. Those *\vish lists” have reappeared. 
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pgycholoyv 2S0 Telecounic 
(Law Enforcement Pnychologyl 
Southwest Virginia Community College 
Box SVCC (Route 19) 
RichlandsVA 24641 
(703) 964>2555 
C.E.O.: Charles R King 
Contact Person: Alice C. Brown 



Law Enforcement P^chology (PSY 250) has been offered as a required course in the 
Admimstration of Justice Program at Southwest Virginia Community College for 
several years. The course is especially designed for individuals who are already 
working in some capacity as a police officer. Current officers often have difficulty 
taking the class due to work schedules and responsibilities that impede travel to 
campus. Therefore, the course is now being developed in video format which will 
make it widely accessible to individual officers or agencies within and outside of the 
state. 

The course is designed to enhance the officer's awareness, understanding, use of 
practical solutions, and applications of content to the occupation. Throughout the 
course, special emphasis is placed on "Psychological Survival" and its relationship to 
the over^ functioning of the officer and physical survival. The course format and 
content will provide current and prospective officers with training not typically 
covered in traditional programs. Topics cover the total career of the officer. Content 
includes issues in training, ethics, community relations, women and minority 
officers, family crisis, psychological survival, crisis intervention with children and the 
emotionally disturbed, suicide, managing stress, traumatic incidents, alcoholism, 
retirement, loss of life in the line of duty, etc. 

Before beginning the project, a proposal was discussed with the U. S. Department of 
Justice Committee, federal and state training academies, and severi local law 
enforcement agencies to determine interest and need for such a telecourse. A 
national study conducted by the Research Department of the U. S. Department of 
Justice indicated that 90% of the officers surveyed had indicated that dealing with 
personal stress was their number one training need, from a listing of 1 10 training 
needs. Course content for PSY 250 has been developed in response to that need. 

Officers and other professionals working in areas related to each topic covered were 
included in the development of the tdecourse. Over 80 officers and professionals 
including top law enforcement training officers and police psychologists worked with 
the FBI Training Academy, US Marshals Training Center, Virginia State Police, Los 
Angeles Sheriffs Department, and Pima County Sheriffs Department in Arizona. 
Police association executives working with disabled officers and surviving families of 
officers killed in the line of duty are also participating. In gathering information and 
research to develop the content, much of the focus has been on the officer’s 
perspective. The extensive use of interviews with officers helps to emphasize this 
perspective. The scenarios also illustrate more visually some of the discussions. 
Patrolmen, Deputies, Troopei's and top division administrators in local and state 
agencies have been assisting with both the interviews and scenarios. The local law 
enforcement academy has provided extensive opportunities for taping officers in 
training and also the scenarios. Area schools, counseling centers, funeral home, 
hospital, and additional faculty and staff at SVCC have been a part of the planning, 




set construction, publicity, and tapings. Four area businesses are providing 
furniture and props for the sets. 

As the instructor's segments are t£^ed, the editing process will pull together the 
interviews, presentations, and scenarios into the lecture segments. Additional 
photos, illustrations, graphics, and music are then added. The technology 
department of East Tennessee State University is assisting with some special affects 
and animated portions for the videos. The projected length of the video 
approximately 9-13 hours. 

Publicity began with a news release in area newspapers. In February of this year, 
agencies and training centers will be sent information regarding the telecourse. This 
is to give agencies adequate time to consider funding officers enrolling in the course 
as part of their annual budget. Brochures, posters, and information sheets will be 
sent to all law enforcement agencies in Virginia. A selection of municipal, county, 
and state agencies in all other states will also receive this information. An update on 
the telecourse with additional registration information will be sent to these agencies 
in June. A news release will be provided to law enforcement publications in each 
state about May or June. We are also in the process of seeking approval of the 
course for re-certification and training credit for officers in each state. Notification of 
this approval has already been received for some states. The officer would receive 
training credits in addition to the three semester credits received fi'om the college. 
Many law enforcement agencies now associate college credits to rank and pay. The 
target date to have the course available for student enrollment is Fall 1995. 

This is not a "for profit" project for the college. It is a means of providing a course, for 
college credit, to individual officers or law enforcement agencies across the country. 
The videos would be made available to officers at "production cost." Arrangements 
can be made for the officer to take exams for the telecourse at their own agencies. A 
proctor will be able to mail these to the college for grading. Open enrollment will also 
allow the officers to begin the course as their schedule and interest require. The 
officer will have the usual sixteen weeks to complete the requirements for the 
course. 

The development of this telecourse exemplifies the quality and extensive use of 
tclccourscs that can be achieved by college audio-visual departments. The college is 
not limited to its immediate service region. The technology available today provides 
opportunities for colleges and universities to reach a greater market in providing 
needed opportunities for personal and career development that the student may not 
otherwise be able to access. 
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Utilization of Video Taping as a Teaching Tool during Lab Practice and Practical 
Examinations at Owens Community College. Beginning surgical technology students 
all must successfully complete a mock surgical practical examination prior to 
beginning the clinical portion of the progjram in the second semester. In order to be 
eligible for this final practical examination, the students practice extensively in the 
classroom laboratory and successfully complete unit practical examinations. These 
practical sessions, unit examinations and the final mock surgical examination are 
videotaped. 

In the three years since this videotaping has been in place, there has been a 
significant increase in student retention and a decrease in student errors when 
entering the clinical laboratory experience in the second semester. We have also 
noticed a decrease in complaints from the clinical facilities regarding the technique 
of students wdien they begin the clinical laboratory component of the curriculum. 

By videotaping students during the practice sessions in the first part of the 
semester, they are able to review their own errors and those of their team members. 
In this way, they not only learn to perfect procedures, they also learn how to become 
a better team member. They have the opportunity to view the whole realm of the 
room and learn about things they norma^y would not be able to see wdien they arc 
focused on their own individual tasks. The success rate on the final mock suigery 
practical examination has increased as well, because students have been able to 
recognize and correct mistakes as they occur. During the mock surgery practical 
examination students are permitted to make mistakes, however, they must be able 
to recognize the error and correct it during the performance of the examination. 
Students then have the opportunity to view their mock surgical examination and 
identify areas of strength and areas that need improvement. 

Faculty members have been videotaped demonstrating various techniques so that 
students are able to view and assimilate good technique. This information has been 
condensed for use by other health technology programs, so that accepted 
techniques are tau^t the same way across the curriculum. Video tapes have also 
been made of students demonstrating certain difficult techniques, e.g. sterile gloving 
and open Roving which depict students struggling at the beginning of the semester 
and perfecting the technique by the end of the semester. In this way, newer students 
can view past students and see the progression toward success. Students can view 
these videotapes when assigned to the college lab but at a time when they are not 
performing hands on practice. This permits all students to utilize the college lab 
time more efficiently. 

A final advantage to video taping is that students learn to work, while being 
observed, in a more structured setting. This puts them more at ease when they 
enter the clinical setting and function under continual observation by instruc-tors, 
preceptors and other members of the surgical team. 
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Thus far» video-taping practice and examination sessions have proved to be most 
valuable to the surgical technology students at Owens Community College. We will 
continue to evaluate the use of this technique and plan to incorporate it in other 
areas of the curriculum in the future. 



Veterimury Tcchnoloyv Distance Education 
St. Petertborg, Junior College 
P.O. Box 13489 
St. Petersburg, FL 33733 
(813) 341-3653 
C.B.O.: Carl M. KutUer, Jr. 

Contact Person: Quy Hancock 



The Veterinaiy Technology Distance Education Program was created to address the 
shortage of technicians and increase access to geographically isolated students and 
employees. 

The shortage: The technician shortage in Florida is evidenced by the receipt number 
of job announcements (300+ per year) versus the usual number of graduates (35). 
The UF Veterinary School graduates are usually twice the annual number of 
technician graduates. The mission of the College is to serve the community^ both 
students and employers. The Veterinary Technology Program considers "communit)^'’ 
to mean the veterinary community and students interested in this field. Since this is 
the only pre^ram in Florida^ the community is statewide. Approximately 40% of the 
current on-campus students cither commute more tlian 50 miles or relocate to this 
area to enroll in the Program. 

Students Isolated by Distance and Work: The typical community college student is 
30 years old and tied to home, community, and job. These students cannot afford to 
move to enroll in the veterinary technology program. College space limitations 
prevent offering an evening program. Moreover, an evening program would still only 
serve local students. Creating new programs in other locations would agaip serve 
only the local students and would be very expensive. The distance program provides 
an opportunity to earn a degree to the lai^est number of students, over the greatest 
geographical area and most economically. 

All general education and support course requirements are met through the local 
community college or transfer credits. Major courses are taken via a computer 
online. A national bulletin board service provides electronic mail between students 
and faculty, bulletin boards for discussion of topics within a course, and conference 
rooms for real-time interactions. libraries of software, text files, and grc^hics are 
also accessed on the service. Students in lecture courses attend weekly live 
discussions in the conference room in addition to submitting completed 
assignments. Fhial exams are proctored by the local community college liaison or 
the employer. 

Laboratoiy courses rely on the same bulletin board service for both synchronous 
and asynchronous communications between faculty and students. In addition, the 
student has contractual arrangements with veterinary hospitals to provide 
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instruction and evaluation in the specific skills required by the course. The Program 
faculty member assigned to the course provides to both the student and the clinical 
supervisors a detailed list of the skills, instructions on how to perform them, and 
specific criteria to be used in the evaluations. The hospital signs off on each skill 
they promise to teach. Students need to find additional clinics for skills that caxmot 
be acq;uired in their primary site. The curriculum covers companion animals, food 
animals, birds, exotic animals, and horses. Students and faculty will have weekly 
discussions online to monitor progress and provide coaching. licensed veterinarians 
and their graduate technician employees are qualified to teach and evaluate the 
skills required in the laboratory courses. Th^r are motivated because the 
student/employee gains new abilities which have immediate application in the 
clinic. The evaluation criteria are specific and unambiguous so that all parties will 
interpret them in the same way. A final control is evaluations of lab skfils on-site at 
St. Petersburg by regular faculty. These evaluations are scheduled at the completion 
of each semester’s courses, or four times throughout the Program. 

In the Fall Semester of 1994-95 twenty three students enrolled in the first semester 
courses. A second class of eight new students began in January 1995. The program 
plans to accept new students every semester. The on-campus program applications 
and enrollments have not been affected by the addition of the distance program. The 
program director expects the distance program to become twice as large as the 
on-campus program which has a total enrollment of 170 students. The distance 
program could easily serve at least the thirteen states which do not have an 
accredited veterinary technology program. By enrolling thirty students firom each of 
these states the program would grow to 420 students in one year. 

In order to implement the distance program the faculty took graduate courses and 
studied on their own to become familiar with the commercial network, distance 
education techniques, and computer software. They have reconfigured each course 
to be suitable for distance learning. This involves converting notes and text fiOtes, 
making up new assignments and learning how to utilize e-mail and online 
conferencing to facilitate distance learning. 

In addition to the faculty efforts, the College had to approve the distance program 
and seek approval from the State Board of Community Colleges and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools accrediting body. Accreditation for the distance 
program from the American Veterinary Medical Association is in progress. The 
on-campus program has been accredited since 1978. In order to secure additional 
funding for the new program the development office began the first campaign 
targeted at technician employers and graduates. Solicitation letters have been sent 
to the veterinarians and graduates in the state as well as to corporate sponsors. 
Approximately $10,000 has been raised to date, and this amount will be matched by 
a special state incentive grant program. 

The Vctcrinaiy Technology Distance Education program is unique in providing 
distance education in an occupation demanding a wide variety of manual skills and 
knowledge. Graduates are expected to handle a wide variety of species of animals, 
operate radiology and laboratory equipment, perform anesthesia and assist in 
surgery. The model established by this program is potentially applicable to over 60 
other Associate in Science degree programs in Florida which arc found in only a few 
of the 28 community colleges. It meets the needs of students and employers 
throughout the state in a cost effective manner by taking advantage of local skills, 
equipment, and computer technology. 




SECTION IV ENTRIES 



Piveniity Intern Propram 
Elgin Community College 
1700 Spartan Drive 
Elgin, IL 60123 
(708) 697-1000 
C.E.O.: Roy Flores 

Contact Persons: Cecilia Carreon and Polly Nash-Wright 



Elgin Community College's Diversity Internship Program was developed with the 
purpose of encouraging outstanding minority students to become community college 
teachers. It provides a qualified minority applicant who has earned at least a B.A. 
degree with the opportunity to teach a limited number of courses in a specified 
department and complete a department-related project with a faculty mentor from 
within and possibly outside of the department. This internship is designed to 
enhance the interns’ success in graduate school and/or provide the intern with an 
incentive to complete or focus their graduate study toward community college 
teaching. 

A key ingredient in the program is a partnership which is established between the 
community college and a senior institution, the latter which identifies and supports 
the graduate student intern through tuition waiver for one graduate internship 
course. The community college supports the intern by providing a full-time faculty 
mentor and compensation appropriate for the number of classes taught (generally 2 
to 3) and/or a project designed to assist both the intern and the community college. 

Another critical element in the program's success is the full- time faculty member 
from the department who serves as a mentor to the intern. The mentor’s role is one 
which provides assistance and support to the intern, serves as an instructional 
faculty model/ coach, and furnishes the intern with feedback on teaching/ learning 
strategies. Additionally, the mentor provides valuable information to the college as to 
the effect of the program and what changes could be made to enhance it. The 
mentor establishes early contact with the intern to address questions of concern and 
maintains contact throughout the term by weekly meetings in which issues of 
concern are addressed. The mentor and intern visit each other’s classes — twice 
each — during the period of the internship with the purpose of sharing ideas and 
suggestions for improvement along with other teaching strategies. These visits are 
non-evaluativc in nature. In addition, the mentor reviews all relevant materials, i.e., 
^Uabi, assignments, examinations, etc. and assists in their improvement when 
needed; further, the mentor reviews graded essays and/or other relevant p£q>crs to 
assist the intern in assessing writing. 

Depending upon the number of graduate hours completed, the intern will be 
assigned a classload equivalent of 40 to 80 percent of a full-time instructional 
faculty member’s teaching responsibilities. Two levels of the internship 
responsibilities arc possible: Level One for an intern with zero to fifteen graduate 
hours completed; Level Two for an intern with sixteen or more graduate hours 
completed. In some instances, a portion '..f the responsibilities may be a project 
related to the departmental needs. The full-time faculty in the department are 
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involved in not only the review of the credentials of the applicant for the internship 
but also in the determination of an appropriate level of responsibility for the intern. 



Elgin Community College’s program began with a pilot effort during the spring 
semester of 1993. One graduate student in English from Northern Illinois University 
was placed as an intern in our Liberal Arts and Human Services Division. After that 
pilot experience, the program was revised to its current state based on suggestions 
from the intern, mentor, and the faculty senate. Currently we have a partnership 
with DcPaul University with an intern in the Sociology Department. 



Faculty Dlversiflcatlon 
College of Lake County 
19351 W. Washington St. 
Qrayslake IL 60030 
(708) 223-6601 
C.E.O.: Daniel J. LaVista 
Contact Person: Qretchen J. Naif 



Over the years, the College of Lake County has had a continual increase in students 
of color; however, similar increases had not occurred in the faculty ranks. With the 
knowledge of the positive impact minority role models can have on students of color 
and on the general campus community, it was determined that proactive methods 
must be implemented to attract, employ, and retain the culturally diverse faculty 
needed to lead the college into the twenty-first century. 

With the commitment of the Board of Trustees and the President, a Minority Faculty 
Recruitment Committee was formed to make recommendations for the recruitment 
and retention of faculty of color. The following list includes the primary 
recommendations of the committee. 



1. Faculty positions for the following academic year should be approved 
no later than the January Board of Trustees Meeting so that the hiring 
process could be completed by late spring. This time frame would 
increase the college's competitive stance. 

2. Anon-discipline specified faculty position should be created. It should 
be given to the division that has a need for additional faculty and has 
identified an excellent candidate. 

3. The position descriptions should be carefully constructed so as to 
require necessary qualifications without eliminating qualified 
applicants. 

4. Position announcements should be placed in a variety of publications 
and submitted to organizations and colleges/universities that have a 
number of people of color enrolled in graduate programs. 

5. Personal recruitment should be conducted at colleges, universities, 
and professional organizations by minority representatives, faculty 
members representing the disciplines, and associate deans. 



Activities: 
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6. Search committees should be established after the advertising process 
has identified an appropriate applicant pool. Positions should be 
re-opened until an appropriate applicant pool is identified. 

7. The afl5rmative action plan for faculty searches must be followed in 
establishing committees and in developing methods for their 
operation. 

8. A travel budget for the active recruitment of faculty of color should be 
established. 

9. A part-time vita bank to increase the number of people of color hired 
as part-time faculty should be developed. Part-time faculty should be 
recruited firom local minority firatemities and sororities and other 
agencies/organizations. 

10. A campus environment which supports cultural diversity should be 
created through professional growth and development activities and 
incorporation of cultural diversity. 

Since 1991, the college has had thirty-four available faculty positions. With the 
support of the Minority Faculty Recruitment Committee, Faculty Senate, Associate 
Deans, and Persormel Department, 50% of these positions have been filled by 
people of color increasing the percentage of minority faculty fi:om 6% to 13%, 

As the college personnel were meeting with success in their recruitment activities, it 
was important that a campus environment be created to accommodate greater 
diversity among the faculty and to provide appropriate support systems for the new 
faculty. As a result, on-going cultural diversity programs and activities were 
implemented to assist faculty and staff to better understand and value diversity. In 
addition, divisional faculty and administrators provided various transition 
assistance for new faculty. 

There are many strategies that community colleges can employ to i. 'crease cultural 
diversity within the faculty There are no ea^ solutions. Having the desire to 
increase cultural diversity is commendable; however, implementing the necessary 
procedures to accomplish this task may be difficult. At the College of I^e County, 
we have made a commitment to meet the needs of our diverse student body. We 
have begun to build our pipeline of cormections and networks to improve our 
effectiveness in recruiting and retaining faculty of color. 
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SECTION V 



PROGRAM AWARD WINNER 



Profcfioiud Growth Center Teclmoloyv Project 
College of Lake County 
19351 W. Washington 8t. 

C^yslake IL 60030 
(708) 323<6601 
C.E.O.: Daniel J. LaVlsU 
Contact Person: Brian Smith 



The Professional Growth Center for the College of Lake County has been deeply 
committed to the concept of technology in the classroom. In the early 80s and 
through the early 90s, this commitment has meant a fairly traditional but successful 
offering of technology short courses and computer training to all faculty and staff. By 
the Fall of 1993, the Professional Growth Center had taught 69 workshops, and 610 
people completeo instruction. This work represented 9,760 hours of instruction. 

In the Fall of 1993, the Professional Growth Center and the College decided to take a 
more pro-active and innovative step in furthering technology in the classroom. To 
accomplish this goal, the Center acted on two fronts; classroom technology and 
multi-media consultants and the saturation technique. 

Classroom Technology & Multi-Media Consultants. 

The Professional Growth Center made four assumptions that would change its 
approach to technology training in the classroom: 

1. The In-House Expert. Training an in-house expert is better than 
bringing in a hired gun from the outside. 

2. Take the Long View. Training an in-house person took longer than 
hiring a trainer from the outside, but in the long run it would be worth 
it. 

3. The Great Communicator. Many “experts in technology*' have weak 
communications skills, often speaking over the heads of the 
participants, making to many assumptions, and using overly technical 
language. Training someone who has the ability to communicate 
clearly is essential. 

4. The "Great Person Theory*’. A charismatic person who is excited about 
an idea will spread that enthusiasm to other faculty better than an 
uninspired technocrat or an administrator v/ho dictates program 
changes. 

Keeping these assumptions in mind, the Professional Growth Center and the College 
began a carrot vs. stick approach toward selecting the committed faculty members. 
Tliey offered two faculty members 6 hours of release time (out of 15 normal load) 
each semester to do nothing more than research and experiment in the use of 
technology in the classroom. One faculty member would be selected in the IBM and 
one in the Macintosh platform. Several applications were received, but using the 
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above assumptions, the teachers selected were respected teachers from the 
Humanities and Business Departments, both outstanding teachers in their fields. 
During the learning period, the two faculty members were not required to do 
consulting or teaching of technology in the classroom. A further use of carrot vs. 
stick approach was applied at the end of that training period where the selected 
faculty members taught classes to other faculty, who themselves were able to apply 
for graduate (in-house) credit for taking the class. 

As this work proceeded, the members of the Professional Growth Center identified 
several positive outcomes: 

1. They found that in fact faculty learn better from other faculty than 
from outside individuals. 

2. The trained persons were available for consulting after the training, 
unlike an outside expert who was expensive and difficult to reach. 

3- Cost was rnmimized. It was cheaper to train two of our own than to 
hire an outside consultant. 

4. A snow-ball effect occurred. By selecting charismatic teachers, the 
excitement over technology in the classroom was contagious. By this 
writing (only one year after its inception) over 40 faculty are now using 
Compel and Actionl multi-media. E^ch of these 40 is now sharing 
his/her excitement with other teachers, and themselves are able to 
help others use technology in the classroom. 

The Saturation Technique. 

In the Fall of 1994 the Professional Growth Center and the College began blanketing 
the College with software related workshops and short courses (the latter were 
offered with 1 hour of graduate credit for the faculty who took them). The Center 
offered 41 workshops and short courses in Windows 3.1, WordPerfect 6.0 for 
Windows, Multi-media for IBM and Macintosh, Quattro Pro For Windows, Power 
Point, Internet, Advanced E-mail, Minnesota Gopher, etc. With this ambitious 
offering we needed to make some assumptions: 

1. Let the true expert teach. These were not just taught by our computer 
faculty, but we involved secretaries (classified staff), in the teaching 
process. These are often the people who use the pioducts the most. 

2. The jealousy factor dissipated. With more and more people using 
technology both in and outside the classroom, it could be contagious. 
People would want to be part of the *'in-crowd," and use the latest 
technology. 

Again this approach produced a number of positive results: 

1. The College became very technologically aware. Satuiation brought 
awareness, as with many offerings, the average faculty member was 
found discussing the advantages of using the Internet, or of 
WordPerfect 6.0 for Windows over WordPerfect 5.1 for DOS. The 
campus became aware of the wonderful benefits of technology. 

2. A breakdown of classification titles occurred. With classified staff and 
faculty teaching these workshops, this provided not only professional 
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growth for the partidpaat who took the class, but professional growth 
for the classified staff were able to see themselves successfully in 
a teaching role (along with the sdf-esteem and pride that went with 
that). Side note: It was wonderful to hear a secretary tdl of how she 
was a nervous wreck before she taught a class for the first time, but 
how afterwards with all the praise she received, how great she felt. 

3. Desire breeds desire. Faculty vho had previously used the computer 
for word processing only were now clamoring for computer time in the 
labs, and began demanding multi'media equipment in the 
classrooms. Old handouts were being ^ced up with modem 
technology. 

4. The program was successful! In one year, the Professional Growth 
Center provided 502 people with technology and classroom related 
skiU. 

The College of Lake County has greatly benefited from this more pro-active and 
innovative approach to technology. A few traditional stereotypes were broken, and a 
lot of professional growth has happened, both for presenter and for participant 
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SECTION V 



HONORABLE MENTIONS 



A PROGRAM OF FACtJLTy & STAFF DEVELOPMI5NT 
CEWTERED ON TOE APPLICATION OF TECmfOLOGY 
Borough of NanhAttan Community College 
199 Chamlieni 8t. 

New York City 10007 
(212) 346-8547 
C.E.O.: Blarcia Keixe 
Program Contact: Sadie Bragg 



THE PROGRAM IS INNOVATIVE AND CREATIVE. 

In 1991, Borough of Manhattan Community College (BMCC) received a Title III 
Strengthening Institutions Development grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education. There were two long-range objectives: 

1. to train faculty to deal effectively with an underprepared and diverse 
student population. 

2. to increase student success in both basic skills and content curricula. 
Short-range goals to accomplish these objective included the following: 

1. to establish a BMCC Center for Faculty and Staff Development 
(Teaching Center) to help train faculty in a variety of strategies, 
especially writing/reading, speaking and computing across the 
curriculum techniques. Across the Curriculum Committees were 
established to facilitate the training effort and to establish 
writing/ reading, speaking and computing intensive course graduation 
requirements. 

2. to help faculty revise their course ^llabi to reflect the establishment 
of writing/ reading, speaking and computing intensive courses in all 
curricula. 

The Center thus offers a variety of faculty development workshops, presentations, 
teleconferences, and training workshops which focus on wa 3 rs for faculty to use 
technology not only to facilitate their own research and writing endeavors, but to 
integrate instructional media and technology into their classroom presentations. 
(See pp. 18-19) Members of the Across the Curriculum Committees were paid from 
Title in funds for doing facui(y trainings, and professors of the writing/rcading, 
speaking and computing intensive courses were given a small stipend of $150 each 
for their first semester of participation Miiich involved: 

• attending training workshops 

• teaching the intensive course(s) 

• revising the course ^llabus to reflect the criteria established for the 



intensive area(s). 
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The Computing Across the Curriculum Committee developed criteria for 
computer-intensive courses and held several training workshops with professors of 
the computer-intensive courses. A total of thirty- seven different faculty have offered 
different computer-emphasis course sections, impacting over 2000 students. All but 
two coU^ departments have offered computer-intensive courses. 

The ^Uabi of 18 courses in 13 departments were revised to reflect the criteria 
established by the Computing A oss the Curriculiun Committee as appropriate for 
computer-emphasis classes. These ^Uabi are now used for the sections of courses 
offei^ as computer- intensive. 

Work is stiH in progress towards the goal to establish writing/reading, speaking and 
computing intensive course graduation requirements. 

Specific efforts were made to upgrade computer resoiirces in support of 
computer-assisted instruction. Computer labs for both students and faculty were 
upgraded. This assisted the college's efforts to increase the number of computers 
needed for a student population of nearly 17,000 and a full-time and part-time 
faculty population of approximately 1,000. There are three labs in constant use: an 
IBM lab and a Macintosh lab for students, and a Resource Room containing both 
types of computers for faculty and staff. 

The Teaching Center coordinator had 2/3 released time provided by the grant. The 
Teaching Center and the coordinator's position are now institutionalized; the college 
provides the funds for the coordinator's released time. In addition, a position was 
recently added for an adjunct co-coordinator with three hours of rdeased time 
provided by the college. The yearly budget for the Teaching Center is now funded 
throus^ the Office of Academic Affairs. 

The college also recently establi^ed the position of Director of Institutional 
Technology. Ihis person, working in collaboration with the Coordinator of the 
Teaching Center, assists in providing technical and training support for staff 
members. Both the Director of Institutional Technology and the Coordinator of the 
Teaching Center also work with the Computing Across the Curriculum Commitcee to 
provide technical and training support for faculty using technology in classes. The 
Director of Technology schedules computer-intensive courses in appropriate 
computer labs and makes sure instructors have adequate software. 

THE PROGRAM CAN PROVIDE MEASURES OF SUCCESS: Evaluations. 

Each semester, faculty of writing/ reading, speaking and computing courses 
completed questionnaires evaluating their training and the helpfulness of 
writing/reading, speaking and computing activities. Student survQrs, retention rates 
& pass rates for the computer-intensive courses were also examin^. 

As a result of computer-intensive courses, the technological skills of both the 
students and faculty have grown - and the demand for computers has increased. 
Additional computer lab space is now being planned for the college's "new" campus 
building, Fiterman Hall, which was donated in 1993. 

All events sponsored by the Teaching Center, including computer worktops, are 
evaluated by the faculty and staff participants. The hands-on Computer workshops 
are well received by participants, some of whom are computer illiterate when they 
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begin. As shown in the evaluation sununaries, the workshops were positive^ rated 
in all aspects except time - the nugority of participants fdt that the workshops 
should have lasted longer. 

THE PROGRAM COULD BE ADOPTED/ADAPTED BY OTHER COLLEGES. 

BMCC has an extensive, well-organized program of faculty and staff development 
centered on the application of technology. In addition to helping faculty and staff 
vdio have limited experience in using computers, the program provides all faculty 
and staff members with opportunities to grow in their knowledge of technology 
through a wide variety of hands-on workshops. 

More faculty members are using computers to facilitate their research and writing 
efforts and to make their teaching more proficient, effective, powerful and flexible. 
There is also an increased awareness of the future potentials of distance learning. 

More staff members are also trained in the use of computer equipment which 
enhances both their job productivity and the efficiency of this large institution. 



Instructi^^wi Computing Resource Center 
San Juan College 
460X College Blvd. 
Fannington» IfU 87402 
(505) 599-0213 
C.E.O.: James C. Henderson 
Contact Person: Ann Degner 



Althou^ there has been much talk about ‘The aassroom of the Future,*' veiy fw 
institutions have been able to actualize it. San Juan College, through its 
Instructional Computing Resource Center, is turning what would have only been a 
dream a few years ago into a reality. The ICRC operates a full-time, full-service, staff 
development program for faculty and provides the college with a fi*amework for 
investigation into, experimentation with, and integration of technology into the 
classroom at the collie. 

Established in October 1992, the ICRC has already effected a fundamental change 
in the way teachers teach and students learn at San Juan College. The staff 
development program for faailty at San Juan College represents a fircsdi direction 
and uses multimedia computer technology to equip its faculty for the 21st century. 
During the faculty training program, faculty become students themselves as they 
learn how to utilize various types of computer technology. Faculty arc trained to 
store, control, and present multimedia programs combining text, video, gr^hics, 
sound, and animation. They also learn how to use a computer to control interactive 
tutorial instruction in tandem with videodisc and CD-ROM players. The creation of a 
capacity for multimedia presentations is moving computer-assisted instruction firom 
the lab setting, where it has been at home for many years, into the classrooms at 
San Juan College. 

Virtually all of the faculty at the college arc being affected by the activities of the 
ICRC. The ICRC employs two training tracks: a 256-clock-hour summer course and 
a 500-clock-hour academic year course. During the summer track, four faculty arc 
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paid an hourly stipend to attend, and, during the academic five faculty receive 
40% release time to participate in the program. Adjimct faculty are given a stipend 
to attend a 40-hour, one-week, intensive summer institute. Working through a 
systematic proce .33 M^cb distributes training opportunities to the college's academic 
divisions equitably, the college has already trained a third of its full-time faculty. 
Once the process is complete, nearly all of the colic's full-time faculty and a 
significant portion of its part-timers will receive the training in the *liigh-tcch, 
high^touch" environment of the ICRC. 

The cornerstone of the faculty computer training program is the staff of the 
Instructional Computing Resource Center. The Director of the ICRC is a veteran 
teacher vdio imderstands the tremendous impact of using technology in the 
classroom. She helps faculty realize that the terms "great teacher" and "competent 
technician" are not mutually exclusive. She is assisted by aides who are 
knowledgeable, available, and encouraging with faculty trainees. The equipment is 
second to none with state-of-the-art DOS and Macintosh computers, color printers, 
laserdisc and CD-ROM players, digital cameras, video projectors, LCD panels, 
scanners, and bar code readers. 

The impact on curriculum and instruction has already been extensive. Technology 
in the classroom has improved access to resources, brought about effective and 
efficient delivety of instruction, addressed various student learning styles, enabled 
distance learning, and increased the interest of students. The primary teaching 
methodology of faculty is being transformed firom the traditional 'lecture and listen" 
to a more dynamic interactive process. As a result of the training, a faculty member 
becomes a facilitator of learning rather than the "fount of knowledge." The ICRC 
represents San Juan College's commitment to providing current technology, 
coordinating lesson planning, and producing multimedia presentations for use in 
the classroom. An outstanding example of a technological innovation spawned by 
the program is an American histoiy dass in which the textbook is a CD-ROM disc. 
Another example of particular interest is the development of vivid 
Navajo-language-based materials wdiich promote greater cultural and ethnic 
awareness at the college and in the community. 

An imcxpected benefit of the use of technology in the classroom has been the 
overflow of its use in the computer laboratoiy setting. While the primary emphasis of 
the program has been on enabling faculty to enhance classroom presentations, the 
materials that th^ have developed have facilitated the creation of outstanding CAI 
tutorial materials. These materials, which are available to students at 250 computer 
stations on campus, provide for unlimited review, additional exploration, and 
in-depth investigation of subject matter for wdiich class time alone is not sufficient. 

Another benefidal aspect of the faculty development program at San Juan College is 
evident from the on-going change in teaching effectiveness and a sustained faculty* 
commitment to professional development that is occurring at the college. After the 
training period, San Juan College faculty return to the classroom with a higher level 
of motivation and enthusiasm for teaching. New teaching methods utilizing 
multimedia and other technology have created an environment of excitement for 
faculty. Faculty are supported by the Instructional Computing Resource Center and 
its staff after they leave the training program. As new technology is brought on tlie 
campus, previous faculty trainees are invited back for *What's New" workshops and 
seminars. As faculty graduates of the program use technology in the classroom in 
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innovative ways, th^ become facilitators to other members of their departments, 
causing an infusion of technology campus-wide. 

There has also been evidence of three major effects of the faculty computer training 
program on student learning. By introducing technology into the learning 
environment, learning has become mere student-centered and interactive. 
Computers and software in the classroom have contributed to student motivation, 
as well as an increase m student self-confidence, especially when the technology 
allows learners the ability to control their own learning. Greater student cooperation 
and collaboration have occurred ^en students have used technological innovations 
m woridng together toward accomplishment of course objectives. 

The words of one of the college's long-time and highly respected faculty members 
probably best describe the impact of San Juuii College's faculty development 
program. She said, "The best thmg about this program is that I feel the college is 
investing in mel" San Juan College believes that this kind of investment yields the 
highest return. 
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SECTION V ENTRIES 



Academic Computing Program 
Broward Community College 
225 East Las Olas Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 



( 305 ) 761-7401 



C.B.O.: Willis Holcombe 



Contact Person: Andra PopUn 



The goals of the college-wide Academic Computing program arc (1) to train faculty 
and staff in the basics of microcomputer operations) word processing) electronic 
mail) spreadsheets) and database management systemS) (2) to provide classes and 
mentoring for faculty interested in integrating multimedia programming into the 
teaching/learning procesS) and (3) to train faculty and staff in the use of worldwide 
information services (SEFUN) FREEnet, and INTERNET). These goals arc achieved 
through a team approach that pulls together the creative energy and finding 
available at both the district level and the campus level and couples that effort with 
Title m funding support. 

Leadership at the district level is provided by a Director of Academic Computing with 
over fifteen years experience in instructional technology. She is assisted by an 
Academic Computing Coordinator udiose computer expertise and experience 
teaching art at the college level make him well-suited to assisting faculty with 
computer-based instructt(mal design. A second Academic Computing Coordinator is 
currently being hired. Completing the academic computing teaching team are peer 
professorS) BCC faculty who augment their regular teaching schedules with 
academic computing mini-courses. 

During the 1994-95 fall term) the academic computing team offered 76 hours of 
instruction attended by 317 enrollees. Ten different mini-courses were offered in 
computer basicS) including introductory and/or intermediate levels of such courses 
as DOS) WindowS) Word Perfect, MS WorkS) and Lotus. Participants evaluated these 
courses very hi^ - 98% found the instruction valuable and 89% immediately 
concluded that they would be better able to do their jobs. Seven different 
multimedia mini-courses focused on overviews of hardvrarO) demonstrations) and 
applications, such as hypercard, Powerpoint, and CORELDraw. Over 95% of the 
participants endorsed those courses as valuable. An introductory level 
telecommunications course focused on connecting to the SEFUN FREENet. 2 

These mini-courses are so highly regarded by the college that the president has 
approved them for internal professional development credit for both faculty and 
administrators. As a further reward for faculty, and to help them immediately apply 
what they have learned, the Academic Computing Department purchased 116 
modems which were given to the hill-time faculty who attended the 
telecommunications sessions last term. These modems have been put to good use. A 
North Campus biology professor reports: '1 was looking for the latest information 
regarding food poisoning. With the modem and my FREEnet account, I was able to 
research the library of Congress and find the latest articles. I also searched libraries 
aroimd the country and found additional information and statistics. I used this 
information directly in my classes." 
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A Central Campus professor of English as a Second Language exclaims, ’’Now I am 
able to communicate with ESL faculty around the worldl...! have received many 
teaching tips — over 40 in the past week or so." This "Great Modem Giveaway" was 
so wcU-reccived that a follow-up "Great Software Giveaway" has already been 
publicized for the spring term. Software has been ordered to award to full-time 
faculty attendees at Powerpoint, Word Perfect, MS Word, and Aldus Persuasion 
training this term. 

Although the Academic Computing Director and the Academic Computing 
Coordinator put a great deal of effort into teaching these mini-courses, that is not 
their sole contribution to increasing awareness of instructional technology at BCCC. 
They also assist the campus academic computing committees in the selection of 
hardware and software and work individu^y with faculty who have questions 
regarding softrvare installation and usage and classroom applications of technology. 
In addition, the Academic Computing Department has scheduled teleconferences 
and sessions with consultants on topics such as multimedia, distance education, 
and Project Synergy. 

Currently, one of the Academic Computing Director’s main roles is to function as the 
Activity Director for a portion of the college's Title III initiative, now in its third year of 
funding. In this role thus far, she has assisted the campuses in the purchase of 51 
computers for faculty use and 10 computers for student lab expansion, as well as 
numerous LCD panels, hi^ intensity overhead projectors, and scanners, and has 
led the team that designed and installed the 24-station electronic classroom on the 
South Campus. When not occupied by students, that classroom will be used as a 
prime teaching venue for multimedia classes for faculty. 

The Title in grant also provides two terms of reassigned time for twenty faculty (5 per 
year for 4 years) for the development of multimedia classroom applications. Creating 
formulas and graphs in Lotus 1-2-3, a tour of the college's performing arts complex, 
genetic engineering, radiographic equipment, and a writing review for business 
communications these topics, which provided the focus for the first five multimedia 
projects developed by Broward Community College faculty for classroom application, 
premiered in January 1995. Currently under development are units on eco^stems, 
demonstrating the multiplier, composition, animcl physiology, and antibody 
function. Both the director and the coordinator work closdy with these faculty in 
groups and one-on-one to provide direction for the development of their teaching 
modules. 

support of the mini-classes and faculty reassignments, subscriptions to a number 
uf computing magazines, such as New' Media, PC World, and MacWorld, have been 
ordered for each of the college's four teaching sites and are housed with the 
Teaching/ Learning Center Collection at each location. Some travel money for off-site 
training is also available through Title III, but the bulk of travel to academic 
computing conferences and training sessions is financed through the college's Staff 
and Program Development (SPD) fund. Thus far this academic year, SPD has funded 
computer technology travd for a total of 10 faculty and staff to such events as 
TcleLcaming Conference *94, Authorware Professional, Mac Survival Game, Le^e 
for Innovation, MacAcademy Workshop, and Orlando Multimedia '95. In addition, 
the Academic Computing Department has sponsored a half- dozen faculty to attend 
advanced multimc^ computer training at Wfiami-Dade Community College. 
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Computer Tyijihn^i ogy and MultiMedia In The CUswoom 
8azi Antonio College 
1300 San Pedro 
. San Antonio, TX 782X2 
(2X0) 733-2846 
C.E.O.: Itath Burgos-Sasacer 
Contact Feraon: Charles W. Hunt 



Charles Hunt, management instructor at San Antonio College, uses the latest 
technology to create striking, innovative presentations for management students at 
San Antonio College. San Antonio College is a member of the Alamo Community 
College District (ACCD), located in San Antonio, Texas. The college’s current 
enrollment is approximately 45,000, wdiich includes over 21,000 full time students. 

The district encourages the use of MultiMedia in the classroom. Mr. Hunt is one 
step ahead and is paving the road for others to follow. Althou^ he doesn't have all 
of the required state of the art equipment needed. Hunt is determined in his quest to 
get to the rigjht funding source to acquire the additional equipment, to make his job 
much easier and more professional. 

Hunt brings together, on a computer, multiple types of media; text, illustra-tions, 
photos, sound, voice, animation, and motion video in his management lectures. His 
current lectures are created using a personal computer provided by the college; 
Stoiy Board Live, projector panel, and an overhead projector, purchased with his 
own personal funds. 

He has put together a list of equipment needed in order to make the job much easier 
which includes MultiMedia Studio, a software program by Advanced Media, Inc; 
computer hardware needed includes a 486DX175MHz or Pentium 90 Mhz 
processor, 810 MB hard drive, SMB RAM, 64-bit PCI Local Bus Video, 3.5” floppy 
drive, Double-Speed CD-ROM drive (250ms), 16-bit Sound Blaster-Compatible 
sound card, Stereo speakers, AcerView 15" .28 non-interlaced color monitor, 
101-k^ board and mouse, MS-DOS, and MS-Windows. 

No strauger to technology. Hunt, a former executive for IBM, grew up with the 
Information Age. Employed with the computer giant for 13 years, he is persistent in 
his quest for excellence in everything he does, and sees Information Technology as 
the doorway to the future for students, as w<^ as the college in general. Tying his 
knowledge of the industry, with the classroom lecture, Hunt creates distinctive 
charts, to enhance the textbook material for the junior college student. He feels that 
by using this method to paint a picture for the student, his lecture will stay with the 
student for a lifetime, ra^er than until test time, and then forgotten. 

The success of the program can be clearly evidenced by the competency level of the 
students, and the ability of the student to apply this knovidedge in the workplace. 
Hunt feels strongly that by using MultiMedia in the classroom in the ACCD, the 
district can achieve the level of competence and excellence that it is presently 
seeking, as part of the strategic plan, and bring the colleges within the district up to 
date on methods that are being used in many successful corporations, as well as 
government agencies. Hunt also measures the success of this program using several 
other criteria: 
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Student retention rate 

The student retention rate provides evidence regarding the process and value of the 
program. Hunt has minimal drop outs since becoming a member of the faculty at 
San Antonio College. 

Student examinations 

Hunt’s students have been able to score very well on quizzes and examinations. He 
contributes the high rate of success to the integration of MultiMedia into the 
classroom. 

Class evaluations 

Hunt has rated very high on his class evaluations. ’ 

This program can be used as a benchmark, and Hunt has offered to demonstrate it 
to other faculty members. Hunt believes that technology could help to facilitate the 
revision, updating, or development of classroom lectures in other departments as 
well. It vldll serve as an enhancement to faculty competencies and student outcomes. 



Elgin Community College is a member of a Distance Learning Network operated by 
The Fox Valley Alliance which includes 13 colleges and institutions. ECC is 
connected through a Distance Learning Network to three o^er community colleges 
and two private colleges of the Fox Valley Alliance. The distance learning ^stem 
provides two-way interactive instruction using compressed video technology over T 1 
line hook-ups between the participating institutions . 

The distance learning class format requires faculty to be trained in preparation, 
presentation and use of equipment Member institutions recognize the time 
commitment of faculty to this process by providing a per diem stipend for training 
and an additional stipend for teaching the course on the system for the first time. 
After a year-and-a-half of involvement with the distance learning classroom, ECC 
has found that, in addition to allowing us to increase access to programs and to 
extend the breadth of our offerings, it has been an effective faculty development tool 
for the fifteen faculty who have taught on the system. 

ECC, like many colleges and universities, faces the challenge of helping faculty to 
continue to grow and develop to meet the needs of an increasingly sophisticated 
student population. Today’s students expect fresh course content and professional 
presentation and to be active participants in the learning process. Students also 
expect college classrooms to be as technologically wired as their homes and 
workplaces. Most faculty, however, were trained before most of these technologies 
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were invented. The development of a Distance Learning Program can provide a 
user-friendly mechanism to accomplish faculty training in technology utili^tion and 
to re-energize faculty. It allows faculty to develop new approaches to course material 
and to learn to use new equipment as they teach. As faculty use the system, they 
develop skills that also increase their effectiveness in the traditional classroom. 

Interviews with faculty who teach on the system have identified the following 
benefits to their own professional growth, their courses, and their teaching: 

1. Increase in intellectual excitement* As the distance learning 
instructor explores ways to use the new technologies in the classroom, 
he or ^e starts a process of reexamination of the course and the field, 
in general. The overhead graphics camera system in each classroom 
combined with the readily-available VCR opens up a wide range of 
possibilities for the inclusion of visual materials. Instructors who shift 
the focus of courses from the "talking head" to visuals report a new 
excitement for the comse material. A second force in energizing the 
instructor is the need for lessons to be plarmed well in advance and 
presentations timed to fit a set schedule. These constraints force 
faculty to become more inventive in their presentations. Faculty carry 
these new approaches back to the traditional classroom. 

2. Return to the role of student. Effective teaching requires one to be 
able to remember the student perspective. Teaching in the distance 
learning classroom makes the instructor a student again as he or she 
is trained. Faculty experience the anxiousness of a learner faced with 
the unknown as they train on the system. The reminder can help 
faculty to recoiuiect to students. Cormcction between the student and 
instructor is an important element in the facilitation of the learning 
process. 

3. Increase in student-fiiculty Interactibn. Educational specialists are 
looking for ways to encourage students to be active learners and to 
develop the faculty to teach them. The distance learning classroom 
does l^th. Students report being more engaged and involved in the 
distance learning clas^oom than a traditional class. They must 
interrupt the professor to ask questions and friculty must get 
comfortable wiA this type of active student With three sets of TV 
monitors in the classroom, students report that they "can not hide" 
finm the instructor. ThQr report that the visibility compels them to 
stay engaged in the class. The active role of the student continues as 
student questions and comments direct the camera movements in the 
classrooms and the classroom action. 1110 distance learning instructor 
learns to encourage student interaction in the classroom and to use it 
as a teaching tool. 

4. Increase in ease with technology. Getting technophobic faculty to 
embrace technology can seem like an impossible task. However, every 
faculty member has a dream course he or she would like to teach but 
may not be supported by enrollments at his or her institution. Pooled 
enrollment on the ^stem allows the course to be taught and faculty 
become comfortable with technology as th^ teach. E^se with 
technology comes with exposure and successful experiences using 
equipment An important feature of our distance learning ^stem is 
that it allows a faculty member to work at the level he or she feels 
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comfortable. The instructor can introduce new components as he or 
she feels ready. Even thou^ instructors that use the full capacity of 
the system will be the best presenters, less proficient instructors can 
still have a successful class. This user- firiendliness allows even the 
most apprehensive instructor to benefit from teaching on the ^stem. 

The instructors can take their new ease with the distance learning 
equipment(overhead projection systems, video-tape players, FAX 
machines) and trouble shooting skills into their traditional classrooms 
and offices. 

The distance learning classroom provides an opportunity for a faculty-initiated 
developmental process. Many faculty want to become technologically proficient, but 
are rductant for a variety of reasons to enroll in formal classes to gain the necessary 
skills. Developing a distance learning system can be part of a program to transition 
faciUty into the new educational age when our students will be increasingly 
coimected to us by technology and less by face-to-face contact. Those who have 
taught on a distance learning ^stem will be ready for the "New College" constructed 
tbrou^ the information highway. 



The Learning Lab or Tutoring Center located in a room full of tables and chairs is a 
thing of the past. The modem center includes VCR's, computer hardware and 
software, laser discs, CD’s and multimedia set-ups. The role of the Learning 
Assistance Provider has clianged firom teaming up tutor and tutee to analyzing what 
equipment or services best remediate a student learning problem. 

The link with faculty is more vital than ever for a successful program. If faculty do 
not send students to the center for help, the center will eventually die. Therefore, it 
seemed natural that if the learning assistance provider acts as a consultant to 
faculty, many important results can occur. First, faculty become aware of how 
technology can enhance their courses. They can be acquainted with methods of 
bringing technology into the classroom and with tools their students can use to 
enliance papers and projects. At the same time, a strong link forms between the 
Center and classroom, as learning center personnel teach both faculty and students 
how to use the Center's software through demonstrations in the classroom. 

The role of the Learning Assistance Provider could include the following: introducing 
faculty and students to new software, CD's and laser discs available throu^ 
catalogues and free demos, assisting with hardware orders, teaching faculty how to 
use eveiything from a mouse to a liquid crystal display and a laser disc player, 
visiting classes to present software that the students are expected to use, assisting 
both full and part-time faculty in how to interface tcchnolo^ with thexr lectures, and 
providing technical assistance. 



Emerging Roles for Learning Assistance 
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There arc several examples of how this type of cooperation he^>ed both classroom 
instructors and learning cissistance persoimel at Edison Community College. A 
business writing course added the rcqtiircmcnt of a computor-gcncrat^ chart to a 
research assignment The Learning Assistance Provider demonstrated two possible 
software packages students could use by \riieeling a cart widi die computer hooked 
to a LCD into the classroom. Later the students came to the lab to do the papers, 
and tutors helped them with both the technology and the writing.* 

The math department began using the TI-85 calculator in all math classes. The 
Center housed the equipment for adjuncts to demonstrate the calculator in the 
classroom. It also held workshops for students ^o needed help outside of class 
with the calculator. These workshops were held in the classroom and in the Center. 

Of course, not everyone in learning assistance has the expertise to assist in 
technology, but they can still form a solid link with the faculty by going to classes 
and lecturing on study skills, by involving faculty in tutor selection and training, and 
by organizing learning groups for students in courses that are particularly difficult 
The important thing is to keep the communication flowing between the two areas. 

According to Dr. Carl Berger from the University of Michigan, there arc four levels of 
computer use on the college campus: enhancing existing materials (more 
professional-looking overheads), using existing software, adapting existing software 
and discs, and creating original software. Learning assistance providers at Edison 
arc attempting to take faculty from level one to level four. That way materials that 
come free with textbook orders or that faculty create themselves can be used in the 
classroom, as well as the Center. 

Another way to look at the technology is that it can be used as a teacher, as in drill 
and practice, or as a tool to produce a better product. Students need to look at the 
technology as a tool to generate hi^er quality output more quickly. Drill and 
practice has its place in education, but is not the most important use of technology. 

There arc many pitfalls in dealing with technology. The decision of vdiat to buy in 
the way of technology for a Center involves hi^ cost and the rapid obsolescence of 
both hardware and software. In addition, security is an issue because, as computers 
and auxiliary equipment shrink in size, it is more difficult to secure them. Learning 
center personnel have to be aware of legal issues and able to communicate what is 
ethical to faculty and students. 

Many outcomes can be examined to determine the value of a learning center using 
technology to reach out to faculty or even to measure success of establishing a 
linkage between the Center and the classroom. Monitoring student usage of the 
Center is one measure and monitoring the number of faculty who begin to use 
technology with their courses is another. Reviewing the reqtiircmcnts in the syllabi 
would be one way of establishing the use of technology in the course. One could 
examine written assignments, class projects, and other outcomes to sec if th^ arc 
enhanced by the use of technology. Ttying to determine whether student learning is 
increased because of use of the Center or the use of technology In the classroom is a 
bit more complex. Technology Increases the auditoiy, visual and tactual chaimcls of 
learning. Instructors could be surveyed to sec if classroom time is used more 
efficiently with technology, while students could be surveyed to see if th^r perceive 
more learning taking place. 
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The link between classroom and Learning Center has been established at Edison 
College. The benefits of communication are observable. As technology continues to 
become more powerful and change more quickfy» learning lab personnel will be 
racing to keep up with it. 



Montgomery College has as one of itu goals, the professional development of faculty 
to meet the changing needs of students in a world of high technology. 

The administration believes that one of the best ways to accomplish this goal is to 
enable faculty to generate their own strategies for identifying, planning and 
executing programs to upgrade and strengthen their education and skills in 
educational technology. 

To this end, at the Germantown Campus, a professor who teaches Computer 
Science/ Computer Applications in the Division of Science, Mathematics and 
Technology volunteered to review the latest literature related to dynamic new 
technology, attend seminars and workshops related to this technology, and provide 
direction and recommendations regarding these endeavors to interested peers, and 
to administration. 

As a result of the professor’s investigations and recommendations, she wai given 
release time to establish a faculty development program in computer technology, 
especially related to use in the classroom. 

The first series of workshops were so successful that the professor sought other 
alternatives to provide what was becoming a continuing demand for more and varied 
training at dificrent levels of difficulty. 

Consequently, an alternative training proposal was submitted to the Deans of 
Science, Mathematics and Technology and Hunsanities and Soda! Sciences, 
respectively. The proposal involved the selection of a team of professors who would 
receive some release time to be educated and trained in the use of different software 
programs. In return, these professors would provide on-going seminars on software 
programs and equipment on which they had become proficient. The constituency of 
the team include: a chemistiy professor, a buwess administration/ computer 
science and computer applications professor, a biology professor, an En^sh 
professor, and a humanities professor. Team members offer tiieir seminars at 
vaiying times to accommodate different teaching schedules. Response has been 
overwhelming, and the enthusiasm generated by the team approa<^ has prompted 
similar approaches in other areas of faculty development. Often the team members 
offer their workshops in coi^jimction with the Division of Continuing Education and 
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Distance Learning which has the coUege<>wide responsibility for some faculty 
development training. 



The team members keep abreast of emerging technology and software programs and 
provide suggestions and recommendations for training, as well as the incorporation 
of the new information into the curricula structure, i.e, a credit course on the use of 
the Internet 

The success of the program is the result of sincere team effort, the faculty's 
willingness to take responsibility for their ongoing professional development, and 
administration's strong belief in and support for empowering and enabling faculty to 
provide all students with the educational technology skills necessary to be informed 
critical thinkers, astute dedsion'^makers, and contributing citizens of the world. 



Faculty Development in Tecb w^l^yy^ Staff Development 
Technical College of the Lowcountry 
100 South Ribaut Etoad 
Beaufort, 8C B9901 
(803) 638-8267 
C.1^ .; Ann E, McNutt 
Contacr^Koon: Lucille C. Roth 



The Technical College of the Lowcountry (TCL has an annual Faculty Staff Planning 
Retreat as a part of its institutional effectiveness planning process. Two concerns 
voiced by faculty, staff, and administration centered on the need for computer 
training and for access to professional development opportunities. An informal 
needs assessment revealed computer training needs ranging from how to turn the 
computer on to basic wordprocessing to database and spreadsheet applications, as 
well as how to use the VAX, e-mail, and the Internet. 

A member of the Computer Technology faculty and the Department Head for 
Business hit upon a simple, yet doable solution - use our in-house expertise to 
develop a course designed to meet the expressed needs. The course to be taught by 
the faculty in the labs on campus was designed to use the hardware and software 
available on campus. 

The Department Heads of each academic department recognized the value in such 
training and the wide range of expertise among the department faculty. To begin to 
meet the goal of effective use of technology in the teaching/leammg setting, the 
department heads encouraged faculty to include an objective in the Faculty 
Pekormance Maintenance System (FPMS) concerning improvement of computer 
skills. 

Actually, the results have been impressive. A series of professional development 
courses are offered ranging from a six week, twelve hour course on Windows as an 
operating environment to a series of two week, six hour courses on the VAX and 
e-mail, Internet, spreadsheets and database. Each meets on Friday mornings and 
any employee of the College can attend. The anticipated enrollment was 
underpredicted and we are currently offering the Windows class and also the VAX 
and Internet training sessions for the fourth timet Approximately 50% of the frill 




time faculty, staff, and administration of the Collie have earned certificates in one 
or more of these ^ort professional development courses. 

This type of approach to providing valuable structured professional development 
activity has bc^ vexy b^efidal. First, there is the obvious improvement in 
participanf s computer skills and the resulting curiosity to learn more about what 
technology can do ”for me.” Secondly, there is a sense of pride resulting firom the use 
of TCUs own "experts." The computer technology faculty and information resource 
management personnel who developed and instruct the courses are valuable 
resources for all TCL personnel In addition, the opportunity to share this learning 
experience with others from across campus emphasizes a unity in mission though 
each individual has a unique role on campus. 



yacultv yratniny a nd Development; A Catalyst For Change 
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Based on the premise that the human resource is truly the most valuable resource 
at any institution, Brevard Community College (BCC, has long offered a 
comprehensive program of Staff and Program Development (S&PD). The college 
provides faculty members with numerous opportunities to continue their 
professional growth and development through project grant awards, extended 
professional leave, tuition reimbursements, on-campus workshops and graduate 
cours-*3, and Faculty Return to Industry. 

The appeal and utility of multimedia in education is broadly based and rapidly 
growing. In response to an awareness of varied student learning styles, BCC faculty 
are encouraged to use multimedia and other audio/visual methods within the 
classroom and in computer-assisted instruction labs to increase the rate of student 
success. As more of our college population becomes accustomed to receiving and ^ 
processing information combining gr^hic color images, animation, and dramatic 
sound effects, faculty are increasinglly challenged to integrate these components into 
their instructional repertoires. However, the ultimate need prompting BCC to plan 
for multimedia development is the urgency of increasing efficiency and productivity 
in use of all rcsoiuccs. Multimedia offers great potential for supporting more flexible 
course structures, enhancing instructional delivciy, and widening the range of 
learning tools and methods available to all students. 

In response to these needs, BCC established a faculty/ staff multimedia development 
lab and a planned program to motivate, train, and support faculty devdopment of 
multimedia software. 

The original faculty/ staff multimedia development lab was established in Fall 1993 
with only two personal computers, using presentation software packages costing 
under $100. Mqjor investment in equipment and software and the enthusiastic user 
response required relocation of the lab to larger quarters in early 1994. The 450 
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square foot lab now houses miiltimedia personal computers, scanners, loser disc 
player, video and sound editing equipment, and a full array of authoring, griq>hics, 
animation, and presentation software. 

Dr. David Oscarson, Professor of Technologies and Multimedia, is awarded rdease 
time from one class per term (Fall and Spring) to provide training and continuing 
technical support to participating faculty. In addition, five faculty per academic year 
are selected as program fellows and paid a nominal stipend. Eac^ fellow agrees to 
produce an operational multimedia program to supplement and support 
instructional delivery in his/her ^>eci&c coturse. Monthly meetings are hdd vrith 
fellows to discuss progress and exchange ideas. Each year this generates five 
additional faculty vriio are willing to help colleagues "get stmted" in multimedia and 
are committed to improving their own projects and finding new opportunities for 
emptying multimedia techniques. 

An important aspect of the program is the ^stematic offering of on-campus 
intensive training workshops for program feUows as well as other faculty 
participants. These competency-based workshops are designed and facilitated by 
Dr. Oscarson and are offered each FaU and Spring term. As an added incentive to 
faculty, because each workshop meets for a minimum of 15 contact hours and 
requires a product outcome, one semester hour of graduate credit is arranged 
through agreement with Florida International University. 

The faculty multimedia training and development program is now in its second year. 
To date, various training workshops have been offered to faculty in order to acquaint 
them with subjects ranging from multimedia basics to worl^g with multimedia 
presentation software. More than 70 of the 235 full-time faculty have successfully 
completed the 15-hour workshops. As reflected in the 'Participant Feedback Forms," 
faculty indicated that the workshops were "excellent," "extremely valuable," and that 
the experience has "added a new dimension to my presentation skills." 

Another measiue of success is the quality and diversity of the multimedia 
presentations created by the project fellows. During the first year, five operational 
multimedia courseware packages were designed for classroom use in disciplines 
ranging from Astronomy and Introduction to Computers to Art Histoty and Fa^on 
Merchandising. Courseware packages in development during FV 94-95 include 
Mathematics, Sociology, Chemistry, and Drafting and Design Technology. 

Perhaps the greatest measture of success is the spirit of innovation the program has 
kindled among the faculty. Summed up in the words of one faculty fellow, "I think of 
multimedia development as a chance to compete with technology. Experimenting 
with the various possibilities of mtiltimedia in the classroom (and with the students) 
says you are a medal witmer. Mtiltimedia is here to stay.... Yes, it is devdoping far 
faster than we can ever keep up, but you have to challenge yourself and start 
somewhere." 
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Intggr>ti«y Infcirmation Tcc hnnlogtca 
BtnsacoU Junior CoUefte 
1009 Concfio Blvd. 
Pensacola, FL 32504 
(904) 484-1000 
C.E.O.: Horace £. Hartsell 
Contact Feraon: Donia Campeau 



Pfensacola Junior College is implementing a multi-faceted approach to integrate 
information technologies at the district level. The purpose of the projects are to 
strengthen the utilization of technology, support contemporary standards and future 
^plications in academic and admiiiistrativc computing and educational 
telecommunications. The main components of the plan are the District Wide Area 
Network PWAN), Faculty Resource Center (FRC), Multimedia AppUcation Program 
(MAP), Staff Development and In-service Training, (SDIT), Academic Advising 
Progrmn (MP), and MathUne. 

The District Wide Area Network, (DWAN), connects each building on the three main 
campuses to the fiber optic backbone. Currently 280 computers and 7 buildings are 
connected on the Pensacola campus, 15 computers and 2 buildings on the 
Warrington campus and 35 computers in 3 buildings on the Milton campus. The 
DWAN provides faculty and staff with access to: the INTERNET, campus 
Main-fiame, e-mail, services and resources available through the Faculty Resource 
Center and Learning Resources Center, (LRC). 

The Faculty Resource Center and mini-centers provide faculty and staff access to 
equipment and training to assist in the design, development, evaluation, and 
integration of instructional technologies across the curriculum. The FRC is the main 
site for workshop offerings or information and instructional technologies utilizing 
microcomputers. The mini-centers are located in the LRC on the Warrington 
campus and at two sites on the Pensacola campus. The mini-centers provide faculty 
with ca^ access to computers, peripherals and applications. 

The Multimedia Application Program, (MAP), is designed to enhance the teaching 
and learning process throu^ the use of computers by faculty, staff and students. 
MAP provides students with access to multimedia courseware selected or developed 
by faculty for use in their courses. The project provides faculty a computer, software, 
and assistance in the selection, design development, integration and evaluation of 
courseware. 

Goals of the Multimedia Application Program include: 

• promote the use of technology by faculty, staff and students; 

• provide training in the use of computer applications and academic 
software in their courses; 

• demonstrations of academic uses of multimedia technology using 
off-the-shelf courseware and courseware developed by faculty; 

• resources for the evaluation, design, development, integration and 
evaluation of computers across the curricula. 
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MAP is available to all full-time fcunilty members; novices, intermediate, and 
advanced computer users. Workshops individual sessions, group course offerings, 
and devdopment computei's are available for all computer skill levels. 

MAP proposals are reviewed, ranked, and sdected for approval by a commit tee. The 
committee considers the following in reviewing the projects: 

• Impact of the proposal on the student use of computers 

• Duration of the project 

• Feasibility 



The goal of professional development is for each participant to take the initiative in 
planning for and engaging in ongoing professional development activities. All faculty 
and administrators complete and report professional development activities on a 
five- year <ycle. To aid in this process, the Staff Development and In-service 
Training, (SDIT), department provides a mechanism for assigning credit, scheduling, 
and evaluation of workshops, seminars, and courses for faculty and staff. Over the 
last three years the PJC staff have participated in approximately three himdred 
(300) computer related worktops presented by the SOFT Department This 
computes into six himdred clock hoiu^ of actuad hands-on computer activities. 
Topics have included; microcomputer basics, operating aystems. word processing, 
spreadsheets, databases, authoring aystems, graphics packages, e-mail, Internet, 
other on-line resources, special topics for advanced users, design and development 
of; computer based training, computer assisted presentations and instruction. 

The Academic Advising Program, (AAP), provides faculty with hardware and software 
for on-line access to student records for advising purposes. The faculty advisors 
participate in six (6), two hour training sessions where they review academic policy, 
student records, and program requirements. By the end of the training faculty 
advisors are able to register and drop/add courses from the computer in their office. 
The Academic Advising Program enables faculty members to use their academic 
expertise to equip the student with informed choices, reduce the number of 
students in the registration axea. The MP allows faculty members to participate in 
the registration process and use the computer for other applications. PJC cvurently 
has seventy- seven or about 31% faculty participation in the Academic Advising 
Program. Additionally, the training program includes department heads and 
program directors (grants, etc) who choose to participate; however, their computers 
arc purchased from a different source. In this catcgoiy PJC has forty-three trained 
advisors. 

Mathline is offered through WSRE, Pensacola Jixnior College’s PBS television 
station. Mathline provides K-12 Math instructors in the area online access to other 
partidpanU at a national level. Through Mathline, partidpating Florida panhandle 
instructors can electronically discuss and share: lesson plans, observations, 
strategies, tips, techniques, communications associated with teaching and learning 
topics originating through Mathline. 

Mathline partidpants reedve: 

• twenty-frve videos of real dassroom teachers teaching National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, (NCTM), Standards based 
lessons; 
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• live national videoconferences; 

• membership in an on-line learning community; 

• year-long professional development program Teachers gain; 

0 a clearer understanding of the NCTM Standards; 

• a network of professional support; 

• professional experience using distance education and 
telecommunications 

Of the twenty PBS sites selected for MathLine, PJC's participation level is the 
highest in the nation. 



LET 8 TALK TEACHINQ: AN INTERKAL PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPBIENT PROGRAM 
Comntuiiity College of Allegheny County - South 
1750 Clalrton Road 
West Mifflin, PA 15122 
(412) 469-1100 

C.B.O.: John "Mack” Kingamore 
Contact Person: Mary Francis Archey 



The Let’s Talk Teaching Program was established in 1990 as a professional 
development program for faculty and staff on the South Campus of the Community 
College of Allegheny County. The Program is designed to address the challenge of 
regenerating the interest of seasoned professionals and involving new faculty and 
administrators in considering^ in a structured fashion, contemporary educational 
issues. The Let’s Talk Teaching Program focuses on the enhancement of the skills of 
facility and staff as the collie environment shifts from being authoritarian and 
teacher centered to participative and learner centered. Specifically, the strategy for 
the Program consists of: 

• Maintenance of the direction of the Program by a planning group 
known as the Let’s Talk Teaching Planning Group with the 
membership consisting of both tenured and non-tenured full-time 
faculty members, part-time faculty, and an administrator. 

• Conducting of a variety of workshops through which faculty members 
give presentations on such topics as Gender in the Classroom, 
Multiculturalism, Technology in the Curriculum, Critical Thinking, 
Student Assessment, Use of Multimedia, Active Learning, Meeting the 
Needs of Students with Various Learning Styles, and Educational 
Outcomes. 

• Inclusion of a professional development component in the annual full 
and part- time faculty orientation programs with the presentations 
being presented by members 3f the Campus community. 
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• Development of the monthly Let’s Talk Teaching Newsletter through 
which faculty dialogue on ^ucational issues often related to topics 
discussed at the Let's Talk teaching presentations. 

• Creation of a video library showcasing the professional development 
programs as presented by the faculty. 

• A formal recognition system for individuals v/ho have made major 
contributions to the Program through the presentation of programs or 
by contributions to the Newsletter. 

The Let’s Talk Teaching Program goes b^ond conventional professional 
development programs in that rather than employing educational consultants for 
presentation the meyority of the formal presentations are by Campus faculty. 
Without extra compensation, the faculty volunteer to conduct their own research, 
develop materials that often include the production of video tapes or multi-media 
presentations, conduct the formal programs, and/or prepare publications for the 
Newsletter. 

All of the formal presentations are evaluated immediately following the programs by 
members of the Planning Group reviewing the assessment forms completed by 
participants and discussing any needs for modification in format or topics for future 
presentations. Periodically, all aspects of the program are evaluate through a 
siuvey that is administer^ via the Newsletter, which is distributed to every full and 
part-time faculty and administrator on the Campus. Through these assessments, 
topics for future presentations and publications are determined, the length and 
frequency of pre^ams considered, and the value of the Newsletter determined. 
Aspects of the Program have been modified after each assessment in order to retain 
the viability of the Program and the interest of the Campus community. 



As the information highway paves its way ever more prominently into our lives, both 
public and private, the responsibility of ^ucational institutions to acknovdedge and 
benefit from new technology becomes ever more important. At a time \dien many 
educators lack experience with technology that develops and changes veiy rapidly, 
we must be aggressive in our desire to exploit innovative and exciting teaching 
opportunities that new technology can provide. To do this we must first educate 
ourselves. 

It was with these rising issues in mind that Dr. lisa Stokes began an extensive 
study into the possibilities of helping to bring Seminole Community College to the 
forefront in the use of current technology for education. Dr. Stokes reviewed 
research that demonstrated that if an instructor can provide visual and aural 
stimulation to students, the students learn faster, retain more, and find the material 



Multimedia for Faculty 
Seminole Community College 
100 Weldon Boulevard 
Sanford, FI. 33773 
407) 338-4733 
C.B.O.: Eari Weldon 
Contact Feraon: Liaa Stokes 





to leam. Data alao rfiowed that mialtimedia learners expdience a 10-20% 
improvement in performance over conventional teaching and learning. In addition 
on-task timt- is reduced by one third. (Molnar 1990). 

Dr. b^an to formulate a program which would introduce the nx of 

multi-media technology to S.C.C. educators and students. Dr. Stokes, wth toe 
trainiDK and assistance of Media Serwees Director Mike Simpson, began leanwg 
everything that was needed to design multi-media instructional materials With 
supplied by toe S.C.C. Staff and Program Development project, toe Ubrary 
and toe Humanities Department, Dr. Stokes enrolled in a five ^ training program 
at toe Institute for Academic Training at Durham, North Carolina. Upon her retim 
Dr. Stokes began working with 'Toolbook" a computer software program for 
,j >^gnin g lessons and tailoring them to individual needs. She expanded her am 
knowledge by using "Mastering Multi-Media," which enabled her to use toe 
cq[uipment to leam the equipment 

Now Dr. Stokes was ready to apply her new knowlirfge and technology to toe 
classroom in her Humanities course work. At toe beginning of toe term studerits 
were introduced to toe equipment and toe lessons at work stations located in toe 
library. At least twelve lengthy programs was created, plus a dozen shorter ones for 
use. A wide range of programs was developed, from an introduction to visual 
arts, to m analysis of Hanilet and Rosencrante and Guildenstem arc Pesl For 
example, toe film nlnde Rutmer and the novel Neuromancer are used to introd,uce 
Post-Modern Theory & Culture, a major component in a Contemporary Hum^hra 
After watching toe film and reading toe novel, students b^ work with toe 
multi-media materials The program format included a movie documentary, concept 
exploration, hypertext questions, individual firames of works, conunratary ^d 
music This exercise is an effective method to direct a student to engage toe nwt^le 
senses in reading, viewing, Ustening, writing, and responding It is Dr Stokes 
conviction that multiple sensory learning solidifies toe content and provides more 
in>depth study. 

Students arc asked to critique other students' work which is on the system. At^ 
end of the term students write a one thousand word evaluation. In it th^r arc a^cd 
to describe their computer experience, the level of difficulty of the program, ^d to 
give suggestions for the improvement of the lessons. For the most part, I^. Stokes 
students have been pleased with the case of use and with themselves for learning a 
new technology in addition to the standard content of the course. 

When student learning in her classes was quickened and enriched by the use of the 
first lessons designed. Dr. Stokes was ready to share and encourage the new 
medium with her colleagues. Armed with her new knovdedge and a chanw to bimg 
an exciting and innovative new teaching technique into the classroom. Dr Stokes 
and Mike Simpson offered introductoiy workshops to teach faculty the basic 
technology, so they could design their own course specific pro|^s. 

The primary objective of the workshop is to teach faculty how to use the technology 
to develop their own programs. Faculty participants learned how to repurpo^ a 
laser disk, make dips, and edit video and audio dips. Dr. Stokes conduct^ fficse 
teacher training sessions while maintaining her regular teaching load of fifteen 
hours per week. 
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Dr. Stokes and Mike Simpson offered Multi'media Workshops during the fall, spring 
and summer terms for introductoiy and advanced multi-media training. The series 
included forty registered facul^ and staff* More than thirty participants completed 
the workshops, and most of those unable to finish expressed continued interest and 
wanted to register for future workshops. Ten participants completed advanced 
training and six participants started using multimedia training during the summer 
term* In addition facul^ graduates of the first workshops are now working with 
other faculty members in their departments to acquaint them with the multi-media 
equipment and conducting additional workshops which Dr* Stokes continues to 
supervise. 

The workshops resulted in the establishment of a small multimedia resource area 
where faculty can use the multimedia equipment and where catalogs and resource 
guides have been collected for their use. Two work station centers were also created, 
one for students and one for faculty. A multimedia teleconference was held during 
the fall of 1993 with over seventy faculty and staff members attending. Nearly 1000 
students have used multimedia instruction this school year and student and faculty 
evaluations alike continue to report overwhelmingly positive and enthusiastic 
support for the programs. 

Beginning as an instructor who was admittedly computer illiterate, Dr. Stokes has 
enriched the teaching and learning experience at S.C.C. by sharing with faculty and 
students a new approach to course work. Dr. Stokes took newfound skills in 
technology and made a significant impact on the professional development of 
faculty. Technology has been incorporated in the classroom at S.C.C. because of the 
untiring efforts of one veiy committed faculty member. Dr. lisa Stokes. 



Multimedia Pioneer 
Sierra College 
5000 RocUln Road 
Rocklin, CA 95677 
(916) 624-3333 
C.E.O.: Kevin M. Ramirea 
Contact Peraona: Pam Johnaon and Jo Sumner 



Program is innovative and creative: 

To keep Sierra College close to the cutting edge of technology, we developed a project 
funded by staff development, the district, and the telecommunications project to 
support a faculty member in the development of multimedia instructional packages 
to be used in the classroom. 

The groups did a call for proposals inviting people to submit a plan for meeting the 
criteria. The person had to meet the following requirements. 

1. be reassigned for one semester from all classroom and committee 
assignments 

2. be willing to write materials for a series of 10 classroom presentations 

3. be a person from a discipline other than computer science 




4. have a good backgroimd in the use of computers 

5. be committed to use the series in a designated class(es) 

6. make a formal presentation of the series to all staff 

7. serve as a resource person for others wanting to author media for the 
classroom at the conclusion of the reassignment 

8. be able to choose his/her own platform of deliveiy 
(equipment/ software) but be reminded that we already have made an 
investment in ToolBook and IBM mxdtimedia equipment 

9. be provided a private office away from the flow of student traffic 

10. be supported to attend conferences to research the latest materials 
and learn the software 

11. research how the system and materials can interface with the 
compressed video system and television 

Pam Johnson was chosen to be the multimedia pioneer. She worked with a group of 
16 students for a semester coUaboratively learning the multimedia programs. She 
and the students became a production team, producing interactive multimedia for 
instructional use in the college’s art program. 

The work produced has been displayed at Sierra College Boai d meetings and to the 
staff as a whole on an opening day for the semester. 

The products are works of art as well as interactive learning programs. 

The multimedia program on Color Theory is now used in the Art 6C course. It 
incorporates several layers of interaction to guide the student through the various 
aspects of the theory. The creation involved authoring seven different Macromedia 
Director ”movies,** which were then put together into one interactive presentation. 

The students and the instructor continue to work on another project even though 
the grant has been completed. ”2DEEP” is a work on perspective that will eventually 
be used as a classroom presentation in drawing classes as well as individual 
student use. 

This project was chosen over the three other applications because of the 
incorporation of students in the project. In addition to developing multimedia in the 
classroom, the students have assisted in developing something that is relevant to 
them as learners. 

Benefits to the Student /Measures of Success 

Because the project incorporated students in the development stages, the product is 
a unique blend of using the fi^structor’s knowledge and the students’ knowledge to 
develop something that works .for the students. 

Tile students gained in many ways. Everyone had to work as a team to produce 
something for dhect classroom use. They had to research the topics, create artwork 
and text, analyze the leaming/tcaching process, verify content, deal with issues of 
copyright and plagiarism. With the weekly meetings, they learned to meet timelines. 
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identify the tasks to be performed, plan a work schedule, and make a commitment 
to complete the assigned tasks betvnm meetings. 

Two students involved in the project were offered jobs as an outcome of the work 
th^r did on the project Sevei^ students have transferred to four-year colleges to 
nuyor in graphic design and media production. 

Students have b^^ development of a proposal for developing multimedia for a 
local museum. 

Multimedia projects are being incorporated into the art cuniculiun. 

Propam could be adopted /adapted bv other colleges. 

This program could be easily adc^ted by any institution. All it takes is the 
commitment of the college to grant a creative individual the time and the tools to 
develop materials expropriate for his/her discipline. We would be hexpy h) give 
them the procedure for announcing the process and an outline of the project as it 
evolved. 



Strategic Ptanninnr for Computer UHHratlon*-An Institutional Approach 
Watibonaee Community College 
Route 47 at Harter Road 
Sugar Qffove, IL 605S4 
(708)466-4411 
C.E.O.: John J. Swalec 
Contact Feraon: Donald J. Foster 



Waubonscc Community Collie is implementing a niunbcr of new technologies 
which will have a great impact on teaching, managing and administering the 
institution, in providing quality to all residents. To provide quality educational 
training in most disciplines, a plan was developed to provide for the strategic 
< ?«rection necessary to keep the college in step with technology and to take 
I idvantage of future advancements. Computing tedinology is a fundamental element 
ii the instructional process and a plan has been developed and implemented to 
improve instruction. 

In 1992, Waubonsee Community College made a commitment to a more effective 
and efficient use of computer technology on campus for both students and faculty. 
This commitment was implemented and includes development of a strategic 
five-year plan for institutional computing; inclusion of the entire faculty so they will 
have a network computer at their work stations; a staff development pW, including 
the hiring of a full- time specialist to work with faculty and staff through in-service 
activities; and constructing and equipping a new academic computer facility. 

Develop an Institutional Computing Strategic Five-Year Plan 

The rate of change of technology will greatly increase, and will re-engineer or 
reshape education as we know it today. We must plan for constant change, and in 
effect be change agents. Success with technology will force better teamwork and blur 
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departmental lines. Computers and technology in ^e future will become so 
int^srated in the college and the community that they will be taken for granted. 

Therefore, a five-year institutional strategic plan was created to provide direction for 
the quality and the types of innovative computing te<^olo^ necessary for the 
college, at the most effective cost, and in agreement with institutional goals. 

In addition, two standing committees were created. The computing committee, 
which provides direction to the college’s computing needs and the communications 
committee, \ndiich is designed to improve coordination among information ^sterns, 
distance learning and institutional communications ^sterns. 



Include All Faculty So Thev Will Have a Network Com puter at Their Work Station^ 

In the plan, aU faculty who request computers wiU have a networked work station 
installed in their ofificcs. These computers are being phased-in over a three-year 
period. It is intended that access to computers in the office will enable faculty to 
utilize existing networks both on and off campus. 

nevelonment of a Staff Development Plan Which Includes the Hirin g of a Full- Ihne 
Specialist to Work with Faculty and through In-Service Activities 

The computer technology trainer was hired for aU computing tedmology training 
within the institution, including faculty, support staff and admimstrators. The 
trainer's basic duties and responsibiUties are to provide training on the proper 
utilization of computer hardware and software; develop and coordinate training on 
accessing computer ^sterns and networks; provide individual, class and 
computing technology training; coordinate a computing technology orientation for all 
new employees; and manage training for the administrative sQ^stems. 

During the fall semester 1994, 11 workshops were held involving 20 sessions, on 
the following topics: Navigating the Waubonscc Academic Network; ^hc^osoft Mad; 
Microsoft Windows; Meeting the Computer; Introduction to Microwft Mail; 
Introduction to PowerPoint; Onc-on-Oncs*s (offered twice); Introduction to Wmdows; 
Using Tabs and Columns in WordPerfect 5.1 and WordPerfect Windows 5.2; and, 
Lotus 1-2-3 V 2.4, and The Basics. 

Constructing and eouioping a N ew Computer Facility 

From conception to occupation, the new academic center took three years, including 
a considerable amount of time spent on research and review before the ideas were 
formulated. As computer technology became ever more necessary in the clas^oom, 
Waubonscc had slowly added computers until 19 small computer labs were located 
in several places on the Aurora and Sugar Grove campuses. It was difficult to service 
all the stations and to keep operations running smoothly. Tins led the college to the 
realization that one computer center was needed. Studies were done by the 
administration and the staff and a Waubonscc team visited four other commumty 
colleges to evaluate what those institutions had developed to meet their mstitutional 
computer needs. After accumulating the necessary information, a plan was 
developed to construct en academic computing center. 

In the fall 1994 semester, classes began in the Henning Academic Computing 
Center located at the main campus. More than 125 credit courses, community 
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education and corporate deveiopznent and training classes were held in the center 
during the fall semester. 

There are eig^t classrooms equipped with 24 computer work stations each. The 
open lab features 120 work stations and all the computers in the center are 
networiced to provide access to a wide range of software packages, as well as laser 
printers. Several of the classrooms are equipped with a Robotcl switching system. 
This system enables the class instructor to demonstrate on each of the students' 
computers and simultaneously monitor all the students' individual computer 
screens without having to walk around the entire classroom. All computers in the 
classrooms and the open lab are int^rated into the campus' information systems 
netwoiic, which is coxmectcd via an advanced fiber optic backbone. 

This computer laboratory is state-of-the-art for education or corporate training. In 
addition, a distance learning classroom is being equipped in the center to facilitate 
faring computer classes with 4 other community colleges, 5 high schools and 3 
universities. 



Waubonsee Community College has developed a five-year strategic plan for 
computing technology with the assistance of faculty, staff and the business 
community. This plan has enabled placement of computers in faculty offices, as well 
as a new state-of-the-art computer laboratory, vdiich provides Waubonsee students 
with an effective, efficient and quality learning environment. Ultimately, this plan 
provides a foimdation for future technological expansion. 



Teachi ng T^tthna\orr. Facnltv 
Oakton Community College 
1600 East Qolf Road 
Dea Plaines, IL 60016 
(708) 635-1600 
C.B.O.: Thomas TenHoeve 
Contact Person: Richard L. Storing er 



The Teaching with Technology Seminar is a year-long class designed to encourage 
Oakton Co mmuni ty College's faculty members to learn computer technology and to 
use it for teaching as well as course preparation and assessment. First offered in 
calendar year 1991 and repeated in 1992 and 1994, the Seminar is likely to be 
offered annually for the foreseeable future. Many of Oakton's faculty members had 
already become computer users before the Seminar was offered, but almost always 
simply to use word processing for their ^Uabi, exams, and assignments— udiich is a 
little like using a I^rsche only to gp to the supennarket down the block. Many 
remember too clearly the early stress involved just in learning to use the computer. 
Th^ are not eager to risk bringing a computer into a classroom or working with an 
entire class in a computer lab. On the other hand, th^ keep hearing that more and 
better teaching materials are being produced, and they are increasingly curious 
about what they and their students can gain from computer technology. The 
Teaching with Technology Seminar guides them tenderly through a full year of 
learning and exploring. 
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Tlie Si»mingr was designed and is tau^t by Tliebna Parker, a coxuiselor who is also 
the College's Faculty Coordinator of Instructional Computing, and Laura Saret, 
Professor of Computer Information Systems and Faculty Coordinator of Staff 
Development Its first semester, in the spring, is an advanced computer literary 
course for educators. It introduces computer appUcations and equipment, from 
vford prx)ccssing, spreadsheeting, database, and presentation graphics packages, as 
weU as test generators and authoring systems, to modems, scanners, multimedia, 
and optical disks-and the internet. It also deals with such concerns as software 
evaluation, legal/ethical issues, and arrangement of the computer classroom. 
Participants are required to complete homework assignments involving exercises on 
several mtntnnn types of software and equipment and to conduct a survey of the 
literature to learn what is being done with computers in their own disdpbnes. They 
are encouraged to sign up for additional training sessions arranged by the 
instructional technology program and to work with faculty consultants in small- 
group or individual sessions on particular software or equipment. 

In the fall semester the Seminar requires each participant to incorporate teclmology 
into at 1 ea«t one course. Class members work coUaboratively, consulting with one 
another as well as with campus experts on such matters as instructional design, 
learning theory applications, and visual design, then test the projects in their 
classes and assess their effectiveness. 

While we continue to offer a variety of other kinds of in-service training for those 
wanting to develop computer expertise, the year-long Seminar remains the method 
of choice for breadth and depth. A seminar by its nature gets participants deeply 
and actively involved in studying the topic, provides them ample opportumties for 
serious research, and engages them in developing practical applications of the 
material to the work in the classroom. A seminar inevitably creates a commuitity of 
faculty members, a circle of common interest, in which the best kind of 
learning takes place. 

Thus we are pleased that the Technology Seminar has filled each year it has been 
offered and that it's raising the faculty's level of interest in exploring technology as a 
way of improving the way they teach and their students learn. The forty-seven 
participants to date, all full-time faculty members, represent eleven baccalaureate 
and vocational disciplines. With its emphasis on classroom applications arid peer 
int»‘ra>-tior> and support, the Seminar has helped them inake the leap from using the 
computer for word processing to considering— and trying— ways the computer can 
change how they teach. Students in English and journalism classes get assistance 
in E<-n.^ting and developing ideas through on-line confeiendng, a feature of 
Daedalus software; art history students examine major works of art using the 
National Gallery laserdisk, vrfiile students in English as a second language classes 
write descriptive papers based on the same software; math students explore 
advanced concepts and practice with real-world examples using such programs as 
Derive and Minitab; allied health students use interactive software to develop skills 
in dealing with clinical situations. Many faculty members arc using PowerPoint to 
support their lectures, vtdiile many more are signing onto the Internet. 

The two Seminar classes arc adcqrtations of actual Oakton courses and, for the 
instructors, they count as courses in their teaching load. Participants who complete 
all the work of the Seminar (virtually every one so far) can choose between using the 
courses for salary lane advancement credits or receiving payment for one credit of 
overload. Primarily, these incentives serve as a signal that the College has placed a 
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very priority on the exploration of academic explications for computers and is 
ready to provide active support for those willing to bc^in the process. 

The single meyor caution for a college planning to implement a similar program has 
to do with equipment and software. Since the Seminar stimulates faculty interest 
and converts doubters to users, participants' expectations rise and, generally, th^ 
want the necessary equipment to be available, readily, conveniently, and preferably 
for their exdusive use at home or in their offices. like most colleges, Oakton has 
been able to provide that high level of support only gradually, over a period of 
several years. Since this situation represents long-term reality for most of us, both 
instructors and participants in such seminars need to be cautioned to work and to 
imagine within the limi ts that the college can support. 



Technology Training for Faculty; Brea M^y Do wn the Barriers 
Santa Fe Community College 
P.O.Box 4187 
Santa Fe, NM 87502 
(505) 471-8200 
C.E.O.: Leonardo de la Qarxa 
Contact Peraon: Bea Davis 



Santa Fe Community College (SFCC) in Santa Fe New Mexico has been 
implementing professional development strategies to introduce faculty to the use of 
instructional technology and to support their use of a new "technological" classroom. 
These strategies were based on a conscious effort to provide a non-threatening, 
supportive climate that encourages faculty to overcome fears while exploring 
te<^ology possibilities. 

An important initial planning step at SFCC involved the appointment of a technology 
planning committee to advise on faculty training, with ex-offido membership for the 
director of staff and organizational development and the director of information 
services. This committee conducted a campus-wide assessment to determine 
current levds of technology literacy and to identify faculty interests. Based on this 
information, the committee developed a technology training model that broadly 
outlined a three- stage training fonnat to guide faculty devdopment planning. 

Initially the committee and the staff devdopment office wanted to address two main 
reasons behind faculty skeptidsm: the fear that technology might dehumanize the 
teaching experience; and the belief that learning to use technology effectively is too 
difficult for the "non-techie." Opportunities to see technology used as an effective 
supplement to teaching were provided, such as a demonstration of on-line testing, 
interactive video, and a student learning styles assessment, as well as using LCD 
panels. This helped to break down some initial resistance. Knowing that some 
faculty were skeptical about the value of technology in teaching and that they 
believed it could undermine their teaching role, we also conducted a campus tour to 
take faculty to a variety of teaching sites uiiere technology is being used. Faculty 
were introduced to applications of computers in physics (data collection, analysis, 
and physics simulation), a demonstration of a biology science laser disk, and a 
demonstration of computer uses for sclf-paced instruction. Faculty saw first-hand 
that student contact time can be enhanced rather than diminished by technology 
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application. Training opportunities provided were simple, short, experiential, and 
manageable opportunities for faculty new to technology to learn initial skills. 

It helped that SFCC had a history of using technology in some classes and labs, like 
computer tutorials in our Flex Lab. Also, over several years, a variety of technology 
demonstrations were brought to campus including IBM and Josten's programs. We 
organized training opportunities that were conducted by faculty peers who were 
comfortable with technology and could model its effective use in small groups. 
Faculty were given opportunities to use software that promotes collaborative 
‘ decision to watch computer-assisted instruction offered across campus, to 

use Toolbook, Internet, Online Public Access (OPAC), and to experience interactive 
multi* media programs on CD-ROM. 

Santa Fc Community College recently built two hi^-tech “smart" classrooms, 
equipped with state of-thc art technology for faculty use. Faculty were involved in 
the design of the classroom and the equipment ordering. Now that these classrooms 
are available, we have begun the initial training of faculty to use the space and 
equipment effectively. A soimdproof glass window was installed in the back of one 
“smart" classroom in order to provide a viewing space for faculty being trained in 
technology teaching opportunities. Faculty can be brought to this connected room to 
watch a class in action, without disturbing the class, and with microphone access to 
hear the class as it is being viewed. We anticipate that this demonstration classroom 
will increase faculty awareness of technology opportunities, reduce fears of faculty 
displacement in their teaching role, and promote enthusiasm for the new 
possibilities offered throu^ technology. 

This spring the annual, all-day planning retreat for the Instructioned Division will be 
dedicated to additional training for faculty and staff in the effective use of 
technology. This will provide a concentrated amovmt of time for faculty to improve on 
their current skills as they proceed on their own schedules in the three-stage 
training model. 

Thanks to a non-threatening strategy for faculty development, the clasaroo ns of the 
future arc becoming a reality at SFCC. Faculty members can now learn, explore and 
develop new computer skills - an opportunity that they would not have imagined (or 
fully rq)predated) just a year or two ago. 



At center for Infbrmstion Technology 
Tsmnt County Junior College 
Hortheast Campus 
S28 Harwood Road 
Hunt TX 76054 
(817) 788*6425 
C.B.O.: Herman L. Crow 
Contact Person: Jane Aurper 

In Fall 1992, the Tarrant County J;inior College Chancellor named a District-wide 
faculty committee to study compvtcr services and resources. That spring, the 
committee made its recommend ^tions-onc was to establish a faculty development 
area on each campus for indiridual faculty members to work on projects and 
evaluate hardware and software. The next Fall, based on that faculty 
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recommendation, Dr, Herman Crow, president of Tarrant County Junior Collie 
Northeast Campus, created the Vision and Assessment Center for Information 
Technologies (VAC-IT), the only center of its kind within the District Housed in the 
campus library, the Center provides a place for faculty to (1) work on group of 
individual curriculum projects; (2) evaluate high-tech hardware and software; (3) 
learn how to use hi^ technology^ in the classroom; (4) attend small group 
workshops/ seminars and (5) develop strat^es that identify creative and effective 
methods for the use of computer technology in the teaching and learning process. 

The Center opened in the ^ring of 1994 imder the direction of a Vision and 
Assessment Team. Composed of two faculty representatives from each academic 
division, the team helps develop programs and activities for the Center, assists 
faculty in determining needs for computer resources, assists faculty and staff in 
using computers, and publishes a The VAC-IT Team serves as a liaison between the 
faculty and administration, providing a communication link for faculty to the 
administration on technical issues. 

The Center currently offers two IBM and two Macintosh computers equipped for full 
multimedia capabilities, two color inlqet printers, two laser printers, two color 
scanners, and a 35mm slide maker. Software includes PowerPoint, CorelDraw, 
Director, Authorware, and Word Perfect. In addition, the Center has a CD-Rom 
collection designed for both the IBM and Macintosh and various reference books on 
both software and hardware. In addition, the Campus purchased IBM and 
Macintosh laptop computers for faculty checkout to be used in the classroom, for off 
campus presentations, or even for work at home. 

Operating on the library's schedule, the Center is available for all full or part-time 
faculty and staff. Supplies are provided by the college with diskettes being the only 
individual expense. 

Moreover, over one hundred faculty members have completed professional 
development courses as well as short seminars or workshops on the use of 
multimedia software and hardware. Courses are tau^t by computer science faculty 
and others who have developed expertise in a variety of software programs including 
PowerPoint, Windows, Authorware, and Corel Draw. In addition, individual faculty 
members present seminars on techniques or software or hardware that they have 
foimd to be particularly useful or effective. To show his commitment to the Center, 
Dr. Crow granted released time to one faculty member for original demonstrations 
and teachings. 

Last summer, the President provided released time for two faculty members (one 
from English and one from natural sciences) to produce multimedia presentations 
for their courses. Using skills obtained through the professional development 
progt'am and equipment in the VAC-IT, the two produced over 500 color 
transparencies and created animated lessons for developmental English and 
anatomy and physiology courses. 

Numerous other faculty members have designed color transparencies or animated 
presentations for their classes, professional organizations, or colleagues. 

Designed as a work area, the Center has become an excellent location for faculty 
sharing and learning. While one faculty member is working on a project, another 
may be looking over that individual's shoulder learning more about the computer or 
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tiie software applications. When two or more faculty members are producing, they 
ask advice, offer suggestions, or even serve as editors. Vacuity have discovared new 
resomces as well as new information-not only on computers but also in other 
disctplines. 

Faculty appreciate the opportunity to work on projects without an individual outlay 
of money for personal equipment and software. The VAC-IT provides a chance to tty 
out expensive equipment and programs before making a personal expen^ture. 
Furthermore, they can produce materials m a shorter framework than relying on 
District graphics personnel and have total control over design and content. 

Facility who have used the facilities to produce materials for their coiu^s and other 
presentations report better interest in and retention of information from the 
audience. Enthralled with the multimedia presentations, students attend classes 
more regularly, provide fewer distractions, contribute more to class discussions, and 
don't watch the clock. The Center’s success is further evidenced by the requests for 
more computers because of the increased demand from faculty and staff for 
computer time. 
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INDEX OF PARTICIPATING COLLEGES 

Amarillo College 8 

Bergen Community College 32, 46 

BeviU State Community College 59 

Borou^ of Manhattan Community College 57, 65, 130 

Brevard Community College 1, 84, 144 

Broward Community College 135 

Budes County Community' College 13 

Catonsville Cotomunity College 30 

Central Carolina Community Collie 35 

Central Florida Community College 27 

Central Piedmont Community College 6 

Chemeketa Community College 70 

Clark Collie 77 

CoUege of Lake County 20. 73, 125, 127 

College of the Redwoods 83 

Collin County Community College 95 

Community College of Allegheny County - South 148 

Crowder College 68 

Darton CoU^e 64 

Ddaware Technical and Community College 37 

Edison Community College 140 

El Centro CoU^e 25, 51, 88 

Elgin Community College 124, 138 

Fashion Institute of Technology 109 

Golden West College 11 

Hopkinsville Community College 40 

Houston Community College System (Northeast Collie) 1 14 

Houston Community College System (Southeast Collie) 23 

Howard Community College 115 

John Wood Community Collie Ill 

Kirkwood Community College 75 

Longview Community Collie 7 

Mississippi Coiinty Community College 48 

Mohawlc VeiSlcy Community Collie 54 

Montgomeiy College 60, 142 

Mountain View Collie 71 

Neosho County Community Collie 15 

North Harris Collie 33 

North Seattle Community College 3 

Nunez Community Collie 106 

Oakland Community College 102 

Oakton Community College 10, 1 55 

Oklahoma City Community College 2 1 , 80 

Oklahoma State University 39 

Owens Community College 29» 53, 99, 104, 1 17, 121 

Palm Eicach Community College 17 

Pellissippi State Technical Community College 112 

Pensacola Junior College 146 

Phoenix College 49 

Portland Community Collie 74, 78, 82, 96, 101 

Prairie State College 9 
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Quinebaug Vall^ Community - Technical Collie 

Roane State Community College 

San Antonio Collie 

San Juan College 

Santa Fe Community Collie 

Seminole Community College 

Sierra College 

Southwest Viiginia Community College 

Southwestern College. 

St Petersburg Junior College 

State Technical Institute at Memphis 

Tarrant '^ounty Community College 

Technical College of the Lowcountry 

Vincennes University 

Waubonsee Community CoDege 

Waukesha County Technical College 

Worthington Community College 

York Technical College 
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ABOUT NCIA 



The National Council of Instructional Administrators (NCIA) is a private, 
nonprofit, professional organization afiOQiatcd with the American Association of ' 
Community Colleges (AACC). With membership in two-year institutions across the 
nation and Canada of over 3500, the NCIA is the largest such affiliated council. 

Committed to leadership, innovation, advocacy, and development for the 
improvement of teaching and learning, NCIA is the national voice for the opinions 
and concerns of administrators of instructional programs in two-year colleges. 
The Council is consulted by the leadership of the American Association of 
Community Colleges and by other national organizations on matters of 
importance regarding instructional programs. 

In addition to a volume of Exemplary Instructional Programs. NCIA publishes a 
quarterly newsletter, and, on a periodic basis, literature searches on vital 
instructional topics. Regional and state workshops are sponsored, ax. i major 
presentations made at various annual conventions including the axmual AACC 
meeting. 

Persons interested in membership in NCIA should write to: NCIA, P. O. Box 
198642, Nashville, Tennessee 37219-8642. 




